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To Qittert West, Esq. 

November the Sth^ 1754. 

My dear CousiN) 

Since the days that Capid set Hercules to the distafi^ 
he has not had a nohler conquest, than over the elevat- 
ed soul of Mr. Pitt. I congratulate you on the affini- 
ty, and I hope he will be happy : his long acquaint- 
ance with the lady makes the hazard much less, than 
where people marry without knowing the disposition of 
the person they choose. I believe Lady Hester Gren- 
ville is very good humoured, which is the principal ar- 
ticle in the happiness of the marriage State. Beauty ~] 
soon grows familiar to the lover, wit may be pernicious, I 
and many brilliant qualities^troublesome ; but a com- 
panion of gentle disposition, softens cares and lightens 
sorrows. These sober matches made on reflection, are 
often happier than those made by sudden and violent 
passion, and I hope this will prove of that kind ; and ■ 
there is an authority in the character of Mr. Pitt, that 
will secure him the deference and obedience of his 
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wife ; proud of him abroad, she will be humble to him 
at home ; and having said so much, I will consign them 
over to Hymen, who I hop^vill join their hands in the 
meet auspicious hour. I was prevented writing to you 
by Sunday^s post, Dr. Pococke having staid with us on 
Saturday night, and the first Sunday of the month I 
always go to New^ry Church ; the length of the 
service made me return too late to write. I am glad 
Mr. Cambridge has be^ at WickhamSlhough to my 
detriment, by having delayed your letter ; but I think 
a person of his miscellaneous conversation an admira- 
ble visitant in the cnuntry^ where the mind is apt to fol- 
low one track. I should be allured by the profession of 
a conjuror, who promises to shew one things past, pre- 
sent, and to come, a proof, you will say, of my being 
tainted with the vices of my motheip Eve. I will confess 
my mind does sometimes wander after novelties^ and 1 
sit with great delight to listen to Dr. Pococke^s account 
of Biany things rather strange than finel^e were in Wilt- 
shire last week, to vMt Mrs. Medows, and my love of 
prospects was abundantly gratified, by passing over 
some of the highest ground in England ; but the views, 
though rich and extensive, were not distinct enough to be 
very delightful ; the rich and cultivated lands of Berk- 
shire and Hampshire lay beneath the hill, the ground we 
were upon was barren, bleak, and dreary, and seemed 
in the disorder in which the deluge had left it ; the 
bright and gentle element of water which enlivens and 
fertilizes the plains, was no where to be seen, though 
we looked over a vast tract of land. The hill we pass- 
ed over had not even a 9hrub growing upon it, some 
sheep that seemed to be hanging on the sides, adorned 



it T«ry »aeh, bot there were no farms nor Tillagei «t 
ImhmI, Bor any air of habitattOD. I was glad to leare It 
to ^^ Uie crowiB, and choughs that wing the midway «>r,^' 
especially as danger now and then shewed his frig^Mfiil 
face, to give greater horror to the situation. The dajr 
we returned a fog hid the valley, and the winds raged 
on the hill, so you may imagine, that I was glad when I 
regained my quiet habitation. Mr. Botham arrived last 
night, much we said of you, but should I repeat^ it, you 
would retort upon me the words flattery and irony ; he 
is convinced of my health now he sees me, but he says, 
I look like a country Joan, and I must not shew such a 
jolly countenance at London, lest it should be thought 
that I am too grossS^re ever to have been sick or to 
jbave had the vapours. When my friendly wishes to- 
wards the great city will be brought about, I know not, 
hut if 1 must be a Joan, 1 choose to foe gossip Joan, ior 
ell my friend Mr. Botham : there are wars, and m- 
mours of wars among the politicians, and that may 
awaken Mr. Montagu'^s cniosity, and we may go the 
sooner to hear what is going forward ; that is all the 
psrt we shall faav^ in it ; like my sister idle Joan of 
hafpj fliemory, 

" My billet at the fire is found, 
Whoever is deposed or crowned." 

As Mr. Montagu has recovered his health here, I am 
determined not to say one syllable concerning London ; 
I know what bitter reproach my mother Eve got, by 
tempting Adam to taste the fruit that did not agree with 
Jiim ; and, indeed, if he was to grow ill in town, 1 should 
reproach myself. Miss Pitt is in towO| and so I have 



lost all hopes of seeing her here, which is a great mor- 
tification to me. I desire you will present my congra- 
tulations to Mrs. West, on the alliance Mr. Pitt makes 
with your family, the friend and the relation will be 
happily united in him. Adieu, my post-chaise waits. 

I am, &c. &c. 

Eliz. Montagu. 



To the Same. 

The Uth ofj^ovember. 

My dear Cousin, 

Your lively and agreeable letter bears no mark of the 
dull and gloomy month of November ; I accept your 
greetings in my Joan-like character, but I make some 
doubt, whether I shall acquiesce in that of a pedlar ; 
my disdain of it does not arise from pride, but you ac- 
cuse me of the barbarous ignorance of giving gold for 
bits of tin, glass beads, &c. I do not disown my esteem 
of trifles when they are brilliant cut, but to pay such 
prices for them as you mention, would only become 
those who have mines of gold. I am secured from this 
unequal traffic by my poverty of understanding, and 
were it much better stored, I should endeavour to car- 
ry on the commerce of conversation at an equal rate ; 
for envy, as well as avarice, will murder where it sus- 
pects too great a treasure. As the virtues and Graces, 
as well as Cupid and Hymen, will assist at Mr. Pitt's 
nuptials, I think he could not choose a better place for 
their celebration than Wickham, their capital seat. I 
wish them many happy years together, and God bless 
them with health and every good ; so much from ai» 
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honert heart in plain pirose, and homelj phrase ; what 
the Muses hare to say on the occasion, we must wait 
to hear from you. i hope while you are at Croydon, 
the good Archbishop will animate you to defy that foul 
fietid, my Lord Bolingbroke : I believe I shall take some 
of Ward's sneezing powder to clear my head of the im<* 
pieties and impurities of his book. I am not satisfied 
with Mr. Warburton's answer, the levity shocks me, the 
indecency displeases me, the grossi^rete disgusts me. I 
love to see the doctrine of Christianity defended by the 
spirit of Christianity. When absurdity is mixed with 
impiety, it ceases to be a jest, I can laugh at his Lord- 
ship's cavils at Mr. Locke, his envy to Plato, and all 
the old philosophers, but I could with great seriousness 
apply to him the words of his friend and poet, to the 
dunces : 

'Tis yours a Bacon or a Locke to blame, 
A Newton's genius, or a Milton's flame : 
But oil ! with one, immortal one dispense, 
The source of Newton's light, or Bacon's sense. 

But I must do his Lordship the justice to say, that what 
he wants in faith, he makes up in confidence, for after 
having assured you it is absurd to affirm God is just or 
good, he declares he is williog to trust the being whose 
attributes he cannot know, to dispose of him in another 
world, not at all doubting that the supreme being will 
be good to him, without goodness, and just to him, with- 
out justice. He laughs at the faith of Abraham, and I 
should do so too if Abraham had disputed God's veraci- 
ty, and then trusted to bis promises. I never read such 
a heap of inconsistencies and contradictions, such a vain 

ostentation of learning, and if I dared, I would say it, all 
VOL. in, !♦ 



tli^ ca shew, <^ tiie triffii^ kead <»• the comipted 
heaiV I tkink I mj Tentare tosajtiiffii^, tor what- 
erer does not relate to the argument, is so, and toteize 
the gentle reader with aU the miseiahle sophisms that 
perplexed the world two thousand rears ago, is barba- 
rous. I wanted to applj to him the e^gram on Ueame, 
the antiquarian, 

Fyc on thee, qaoth Time to Thomas Hearne, 
Wbaterer I forget, you learn. 

As well as I lore trayelling, I neyer dedre to go into 
Greece with Lord Bolingbroke, to the rag fair of the 
ancient philosophers. I thank his Lordship though, for 
making me once more look into Mr. Locke and Doctor 
Clarke, in the yeneration of whom I belieye I shall live 
and die. I am yery glad that my amiable >Gss Pitt was 
so good, as to regret that she could not come to San- 
dleford. I know her tender affection for her brother 
will make her rejoice to see him so happily settled, 
and that he has fixed his choice on a lady who will 
make her so agreeable a sister. Pray when you see 
Miss Pitt, say eyery thing that is kind and affectionate 
for me, you know you need not fear going beyond the 
truth. I find that you are likely to be at Chelsea be- 
fore we get to town. Mr. Montagu talks to me of a 
wood, and a fall of water, and a serpentine riyer, and I 
know not what, that are quite out of season at present, 
but he does not yet tell me when we are to go to town, 
and I am tired of the yegetable world. 

I am, &c« &c. 

£. MOKTAGU; 



To the Same. 

Hill Struts J^ovember the 23</, 1754. 

My dearest Cousin, 

, From couDtry Joan I am, according to my ambitious 
views, settled into gossip Joan, and by no supernatural 
metamorphosing powers, but merely by the help of 
90 ordinary a vehicle as a post chaise, which wrought 
this happy change between the. hours of seven in the 
pioming and five in the afternoon ; the subject no 
doubt was well prepared that would so easily receive 
the alteration. In my town character I made fifteen 
visits last night ; I should not so suddenly have assum- 
ed my great hoop if I had not desired to pay the 
earliest respect to Lady Hester • Pitt. I came to town 
on Wednesday night, and was too weary to write to 
you, I proposed doing it on Thursday evening, but my 
brother Robinson hindered me by making a long visit. 
Yesterday morning was divided amongst milliners, 
mantua-makers, mercers, and such as deal in the small 
wares of vanity. At night, at my return from my vi- 
sits, I found your letter, and to see the dangers of any 
commerce with the world, and even the best people 
in it, I was in great danger of extreme vanity from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury* and Mr. West. Whose ap- 
plause could be so likely to awaken it ? Certainly 
their esteem would do me the highest honour, but ex- 
tremes still bring their remedies; a desire of being 
approved by such persons leads to serious reflections, 

• Dr. Herring. 
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and makes one cast an ezaminiDg glance upon oneself 
that ill agrees with the superficial contentments of van- 
ity, if his Grace sajs any good of me, I shall he at a 
world of pains in endeavouring to deserve it ; for his 
praise is one of the highest worldly rewards that nie- 
fit can receive, and merit only dares to adopt it. I 
cannot say I am quite satisfied with you for commum-^ 
eating those superficial remarks I had made on Lord 
Bolingbroke ; you know I write without care, and al- 
tttost without thinking; and when I correspond witli 
jou I leave out all your character, but that of the kind 
friend and the affectionate cousin^ and pay you a sort 
of pepper-corn rent and acknowledgment, such as suits 
my circumstances, and shews my daty, but not what 
might be expected from paper addressed to the cele- 
brated Gilbert West. However, as the Archbishop 
certainly read my letter with this key, there is no 
harm done, but remember that his judgment is temper- 
ed with that benevolence and gentleness rarely to be 
met with ; and pray do not be encouraged ever to com- 
municate any of my letters to tempers less angelic. 
Fame speaks with so many voices, and such confusion 
of report as to the changes of ministers, that I dare 
not repeat a word of her babble. I have always 
thought saying what one does not know to be true, too 
near of kin to the mendacious art of saying what one 
knows to be false, and in public and in private matters 
one should abstain from it. I hope we shall very soon 
bear of your being settled at Chelsea ; I shall oflen 
eafl in a morning, but it is grievous that you are quite 
oat of the reach of an afternoon's visit, and the . eve- 
nings are the best hours for society ; but I believe I 



shall think those the hest hdurs in which I can haye 
your company. I am delighted when I read your ao- 
count of your felicities ; if my sincerest regard, es- 
teem, and affection, may he put into the catalogue, I 
am still more delighted. That the great Disposer of 
all things may he hounteous still to give you nought 
hut good, is my sincerest prayer ; this certain comfort 
I have, that the pious and patient mind turns all things 
to benefits. When humility receives what mercy and 
wisdom ordain it must be well, hut one cannot help 
wishing ones friend those things that our short-sighted 
ken can discern to be good in the first instance. Pray 
remember* Chelsea and your most affectionate 

£. Montagu. 



To Mrs* Scott, her Sister. 

Mt dear Sister, 

I AM so apt to transgress as a correspondent, that I 
have not a new apology to put on my fault, so beg 
that you will cover it with charity, and always remem- 
ber that want of leisure, not want of love, occasions 
my silence. I imagine that you will be glad to hear 
the history of the times, which indeed, bring forth 
daily wonders, nor is it the least, that the most pro- 
found arithmetician, and the greatest calculator, one 
who carried Demoivre's Probabilites de la vie hu- 
maine in his pocket, never foresaw that spending ten 
times his ^coine, would ruin his fortune, and that he 

• 

• Mr. Pitt made Mr, West Treasurer of Chelsea Hospital. 
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firand DO way to make tW book of deMor «b8 <ire<Btdr 
aTea, but paying that debt^ wfaicb df ssolTes idl odier 
^^gations ? You will gvem I weao Lord Monffbrt and 
Ms pistol ; he had Dot discoYored any marks of insoidty^ 
OD the contrary, all was deliberate, calm, and cool ; 
having said so much of his indiscretion, I think witk 
the rest of the world, I may iraqjait him^ of the impttta- 
tioD of cuDoing and sharpmg,^ hot what can one say in 
defence of a conduct, that had all the appearance of 
deep knavery, and the conseqiuences of inconsiderate 
rashness and folly ? To appear much less cunning, and 
ID reality be much more discreet, must be one's wishr 
Many reasons have been given for his Lordship's lio*^ 
lent act, but by what I learn from those best acquaint- 
ed with his person and fortune, he was not under 
the pressure of any very heavy dtbt, but had a true 
Epicurean character, loved a degree of voluptuousnesa 
that his fortune could not afford, and a splendour of life 
it could not supply ; much of his relish for the world 
was lost, and like one that has no appetite to ordinary 
fare, he chose to rise from table, unless Fortune would 
make him a feast. I have entered into the particulars 
of this, because of all the violent deaths I have knowa 
in our days, either great difficulties, cruel disappoint- 
ments, the short madness of anger, or real insanity of 
mind, have been the occasion, and one can hardly ima- 
gine the great law of nature, self-preservation, should 
be reasoned down by the indolent persuasions of a deli-^ 
cate volupte. When Lord Montfort's children* were^ 
paid their demands on his estate, I hear he had only 
twelve hundred pounds a year clear, and in table, equi- 
page^ and retooe^ ke equtU^d) aftd in thit first article 



pexlnqps^ exodiled tb« largest ArtoMflii To relreneh ^t 

td die w«M tbe qiiM84ioifc;^ lie reasoned like HtHstet, btrt 

left 4Mit 4lie gpreat ai^«a»eiit of a future state. I tl^onght 

ftmi al the Bath, among tlie mfiUitede ef reports, jtm 

might not ka^w what waa really Lord Moatfort's sltua* 

Hob* The aexl extraopd^uafy ai^ir, is a slander that 

baa been spread of a eartain great lady ; it began among 

thaaenraiits, it circulated first amongst the ¥u}gar, tiie 

tifictote ef calumny made It receired for a little while 

in tame degree among the better sort, but they soon 

Aseavded it ; but it is not yet dismissed entirely by the 

low people, and what is unfDrtunate, their Graces ap* 

pearaace in town together^ which would have exthi- 

goiahed the iame, is retarded by her Crrace's having 

been taken iR in the country within these few days; 

Howerer, one must do that justice to the people of 

£aishion, they have not any doubts of the falsehood of 

tba veport ; from the first, they all said it was a lye, 

but BOW they look as if they were convinced of its be- 

i^g one, which candid interpretation did not shew itself 

ia the faces of all people at the card*table a week age* 

Lady AM^emarle's dream of her lord taking leave of her, 

amused the town for a day or two, but few people's 

waking thoughts deserve one's attention, and the sleeps 

iag reveries are still a more triiing subject. Mr. Har- 

ris'a passionate love for Nanny Conway diverts the 

tawn ; they ^h to soft music at the opera together, 

whiaper at assemblies^ and are as foolish as if they 

were really in love. Lord Waldegrave's marriage does 

not proceed, whether the delay be owing to Uie ex* 

tfeme coldness of the weather, or that reason meddles 

where be ba&Bobumess, in the decision of a love affair, 
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I know not. I am in hopes of seeibg Lstdj Sandwich 
this week. ' I am much charmed with Madame de Salis^ 
her manner, her address, her understanding, are all of 
the first rate) she has Tesprit ome with a great deal of 
knowledge of the world* I grieve to think she should 
return to the Switzerland mountains ; she was made for 
polite society. Miss Charlotte Fane is in good health 
and spirits ; we were at the opera together on Satur- 
day, and she and Madame de SaUs were with me on 
Monday evening. I have lately heen engaged in a me- 
lancholy employment, condolence with poor Mr. and 
Mrs. West, on the loss of their son, who died of a 
hilious fever, occasioned hy bis want of attention to the 
jaundice, which attacked him in the season of plays 
and operas, and he preferred them to the care of his 
health ; he died very suddenly : the poor parents re- 
ceived the blow with surprising patience. 

Mr. Lyttelton is going to South Carolina as governor, 
and his sister dreading such a separation, desires to ac- 
company him, and is preparing for the voyage. Prajr 
have you read Mr. Hume's History of James the lat 
and Charles the 1st. I am afraid it will rather promote 
Jacobitism, but it is entertaining and lively, and will 
amuse you. 

If at Bath you live a life of reason, amuseoMsnt ia 
reading will not be recommendation enough, and in- 
deed till all the classic authors have been thoroughly 
studied, it is wrong to throw away one's time upoa 
books that afford very little real instruction ; but I can- 
not help picking up the mushrooms of the day. As 
Lord Albemarle had a champignon undigested in his 
stomach, some will be found as crude in my head, if my 
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executors should open it ; but as there is no treasure 
there, 1 hope they will not indulge such an idle curiosi- 
ty. I suppose you know there are two volumes of Ma- 
dame Sevig^e's Letters come out this winter ; they are 
amusing, as the anecdotes of a person one has a regard 
for, buf they were rejected in former editions, as not 
beii^g so brilliant as those published before. I do not 
hear of any thing new from Paris, but a novel of Cre- 
billon's, which I am told is not very decent. Fred. 
Montagu studies the law with great application, and 
left the University of Cambridge with an extraordinary 
character. My brother Robinson is emulating the 
great Diogenes, and other budge doctors of the Stoic 
fur ; he flies the delights of London, and leads a life of 
such privacy and seriousness as looks to the beholder 
like wisdom, but for my part, I think no life of inaction 
deserves that name. As mock sable, so is mock wisdom 
the darker of the two, and by that deceives the' injudi- 
cious. My best compliments to Lady Bab. Pray take 
care of your health ; mine continues surprisingly good, 
and I am grown so fat and so young, as surprises all 
ny acquaintance. My brother Morris dined here on 
Saturday, he is very well, as is also our friend Charles. 
Miss Furnese is to be married to Mr. Bering in about a 
fortnight. Sir Edward is very happy in it. I wish my 
bad example as a correspondent may not influence you ; 
it is always a great pleasure to me to hear of my dear 
sister ; may many happy years attend you. 

I am, my dear, 
your most affectionate sister, 
and sincere friend, 

r E. MOKTAOU. 

VOL. m. 2 
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To Gilbert West, Ssq. 

June the 36i^ 1755. 

I ES0V9 not any thing that can so agreeably enttren 
my leisore, as a letter from my dear Consin, nor any 
thing that wonld so much disturb my tranquillity, as 
alarms for his health. From peace and leisure, the 
third blessing, health, is to arise, so by writing to me 
often, you may help to effect your good wishes. You 
bid me not regret your not seeing me in London on the 
Monday, the time is past, the opportunity lost, and there- 
fore wisdom and you, say rery well I should not waste 
time in vain regret ; but friendship and / say, that a 
meeting for friends that are to be so long asunder, is not 
so slightly passed oter, and that I cannot help regret- 
ting, that these hours were not spent with you, though 
they are now as much lost in the vast ocean of eternity, 
as those the antidilutians spent with their cousins ; bat 
the memory has its treasury, and so tenacious it its na- 
ture, it can fix the fleeting moments, or recal them at 
pleasure. I am rejoiced to hear that health sits down 
to dinner with you every day ; while she is your at- 
tendant, I shall think her my friend, whether she visits 
me or not, indeed she ha^been very good to me ever since 
I came hither ; I have made her lady of my bed-cham- 
ber, and she calls me up before seven, and puts me to 
bed at eleven. I wonder at your good Admiral, who 
could not sleep in a quiet house ; I have known many 
people who covdd not keep awake in one ; but I assure 
you I preserve all my vivacity and good spirits, though 
I am deap anbossomed in tranquillity. Mr. Montagu 
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has been studiously disposed eTer sinc^ we came to 
Sandleford, so that I pass seven or eight hours eyerj 
day entirely alone. Five months are to pass, before I 
return to the land of the living, but I can amuse myself 
in the regions of the dead : if it rains so that I cannot 
walk in the garden, Virgil will carry me into the Elysi- 
an fields, or Milton into Paradise. Writers of more sa- 
cred inspiration offer a nobler prospect, and when eve- 
ry animal is cheerfully running its little circle, shall 
that called rational, to whom only it is given to look 
back to remote ages, and forward to future existence, 
who has the resources of recollection and expectation, 
be discontented and ill-humoured ? How many powers 
must we neglect ! how many mercies must we forget, 
before we fall into melancholy ! hence, loathed melan- 
choly ! I will have none of it. I hear that the Squire 
of Dames has at last found a Florimel worthy of the 
matrimonial vows ; I wish him al^ happiness ; he has 
delicacy enough to make him very happy or very mis- 
erable, and- restlessness enough to be very uneasy in a 
state too insipid to allow of neither ; if Miss Scudamore 
(for that is her name,) has as many amiable qualities as 
our friend, they may be extremely happy. I could not 
hear any thing particular concerning her character or 
fortune, but only that she had been handsome, and it 
was oa both sides a marriage of inchnation. 

I am, &c. &c. 

Eliz. Montagu. 
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To M's. Mmtagihfrom Qilbert West, Esq. 

Wickham, Ul ofjuly^ 1755. 

My dearest Cousin, 

I HAD begun a letter to you yesterday, but was hin- 
dered from proceeding in it, by a visit from the Arch- 
bishop, who came to bless our expedition to Tunbridge ; 
fol: the good wishes of a good man, are to be consider- 
ed as benedictory prayers. I rejoice to learn that you 
enjoy so truly the blessings of the country, health, peace, 
and leisure ; which though inferior to the nobler and 
more animated pleasures of th^ town, derive some kiad 
of value from change and variety, and serve like shades, 
to set off and heighten the more luminous and more im- 
portant objects in the perspective picture of human life, 
and are perhaps, physically necessary to recruit the 
mind and body with a fresh supply of animal spirits, to 
enable it to go through the bustling idleness, or strenua 
inertia^ of the town-campaign ; for which as you are so 
admirably qualified by nature and inclination, I would 
fain have you as completely armed, and as amply pro- 
vided. I much approve, therefore, of your diligence 
in furnishing your magazines with large stores of am- 
munition of all sorts for conversation, from authors of 
various kinds ; among which, as your victories will 
give occasion to many rejoicings, I hope you will not 
fail to provide a good quantity of French squibs and 
crackers ; you had, if you have not wasted it, a suffi- 
cient store of wild-fire of your own. I approve like- 
wise, of your taking a walk now and then with Milton 
in bis Paradise, it is a fine resource now you are at such 
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ft disiMice from Eetisingtoii Gardens, and may serve to* 
amuse your taste for natural pUlosophy, by presenting- 
yoa with some exotics, both plants and flowers. As to* 
^rgiPs Elysium, though I own there is a great deal of 
good company to be met with in his fortunate gproves 
and myrtle woods ; yet I must take the liberty to cau- 
tion yoB against what he calls liis Lugentes Campi, the 
air of wliich seems to have a melancholy effect, thougli. 
it is often not felt immecfiately at the first entrance. 
You have indeed set melancholy at defiance ; but have 
a care, she is a' subtle foe, and generally attacks by 
stealth and at unawares. The Campi Lugentes, though, 
they make part of Elysium, make, at the same time, a 
part of her territories. And now, as I perceive you 
are in a right way, I shall add no more but my wishes,. 
that you may proceed happily in your course, and ar- 
rive in due time full of health,, and spirits, and alacrity,, 
at that other Paradise described by Blilton, under the 
fictitious and opprobrious name, of the Limbo of Vani- 
ty, to which all choice spirits, especially of the fair sex, 
direct their coaches and post-chaises, with the utmost 
impatience, to find their jewels, their hoops, their 
pompOns, &c. and all the various pleasures, which were 
lost to them during their residence in earth, in thatduIL 
elod, the country. 

We set out next Thursday for Tunbridge. Lady 
Cobham and Harriet come here to-morrow, that we 
may travel together, and dine with Lady Lambert in our 
way. I hope to meet at Tunbridge a novelty, which I 
think I never met there but once, viz. a letter from 
you. Though, to say truth, I had much rather meet 
yon there in person, fop it is the oddness of my temper,. 

VOL. ui. 2* 
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to love to see an old friend, better than a new acquaint- 
ance* Pardon me, Madam, for declaring so unfash- 
ionable a taste, to so polite a lady. Bat you are now 
in the country, and at leisure to admit and entertain 
your friends, the chief of whom (1 say the chiefs for 
conscious honesty is sometimes proud,) professes to be, 
with an unpolite sincerity, but with the polite addition 
of, wiik the utmost respect^ 

my dearest Cousin, 
most faithfully and most affectionately 

yours, 

Gil. West. 



To Oilbert fFest, Esq. 

The Sd of July, 1755. 
Mv DEAREST CoVSIN, 

Though good wishes from under a lawn handkerchief, 
may not be so beneficial as benedictions laid on your 
head by lawn sleeves, yet as my zeal for your health is 
equal to that of the best of Archbishops, I will send 
you my most earnest wishes, that the Tunbridge waters 
may do you all imaginable service. If I were to tell 
you I cannot hear of your being at Tanbridge without 
wishing myself there, such is your disposition to believe 
me fond of crowds and assemblies ; you would think 
1 disguised my desire, to be at the rooms and walks, 
$aut le nom d^amitii^ but comment on my text as you 
please, when 1 hear you are at Tunbridge, I shall wish 
to be there. Pray tell me who has the white stone- 
bouse, where the rites of hospitality and all the sweet 
civilities of life were so nobly performed by Mr. Pitt. 
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1 shall be sorry to hear it is prophaned bj the resi- 
dence of some tallow-chandler, brazier, or pewterer, 
or some man of qaality, who, compared to Mr. Pitt, 
may be brass or pewter, or metal of base alloy. I am 
diverted to see you think me equally tknreasonable, 
whether I amuse myself in society or solitude ; you do 
not find in me that spirit of repining and dislike, which 
is the fashionable livery of extraordinary merit. I 
know that persons of delicacy can be pleased only with 
some particular systeln of life ; for my own part, I have 
endeavoured always to move easily and cheerfully on 
the sphere I am placed in. There are few situations 
that do not allow of some pleasures, and I am always 
ready to take such as offer, though they may not be of 
the sort I should choose. I could be glad to enjoy the 
conversation of some agreeable friends here, such abso- 
lute solitude is not to my taste, but what then ! shall I 
not endeavour to be as happy as 1 can, because I may 
not be as happy as I would ? so, my dear Cousin, with 
your leave, I will amuse myself with books and such 
pleasures as the country affords, and in November, most 
willingly return to London ; not for reasons so absurd 
as you are pleased to honour me with, but that really 
after five months of the nu>si serious retirement, I shall 
be glad to return to the cheerful joys of society, and if 
you add, to the idle dissipations of town in some degree, ^ 
I acquiesce ; an opera, a play, a burletta, an assembly, 
are all good in their turn, and if ever you see me affect 
to be too wise for them, I beg you to intimate that 
such wisdom can become my mind, no better than Leo- 
tard's great beard would my face. I hope you will 
meet with an agreeable set of company at T«nbrldge, 
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tad the weather teemi it premise trelL Bf jwm Mr 
Ur, which I receired last night, I nndetata&d that yon 
are to set out to-daj ; pray let me know how yon plute 
your time, and what parties you fall into ; fine weatheir 
will give me the greater satisfaction, as it is a pleasure 
you will partake with me $ the beginning of this week 
woold have been unpleasant at the Wells, where dry 
weather is necessary. By your taking no notice of 
what I said concerning Mr. Torriano's marriage, I pre- 
sume you were before informed of it, or did the hoops 
and pompons which have taken violent possession of 
jour imagination, drive it out of your mind. Pray, 
Cousin, had not one better wear pompons on the out*> 
side, than in the inside of one's head ? let me beg that 
you will drive them out of your memory, till I direct 
my post chaise to London to visit them* I desire ttiy 
compliments to Mrs. West, Lady Cobham, and Miss 
Speed. 

I am, kc. &e. 

£. Montagu. 



To Mrs. Montagu, from OUbert West, Esq. 

Tunbridge fVelU, 9tk of Jufy, 1755. 

My DEAR Cousm, 

I SHALL make no apology for delaying these three 
posts to return an answer to your letter. Your own 
example will justify me to you,, an example to me 
always of the greatest authority, especially when it 
happens to fall in with my own way of thinking, who, 
from my natural or acquired aversion to writing letters, 
or indolence, as I know you wiii term it,, look upoa the 



neceaaitj of answeidDg the letters of one's friends, as an 
additional burden to the many grievances of absence. 
The case, I am sensible, is Tery different with you, 
whose tongue is the pen of a ready writer, or rather, 
whose pen is the tongae of a ready and an eloquent 
speaker. You therefore may well be distressed, when 
you have not the excuse of sickness or some great disas- 
ter, to plead for not writing so punctually as you ought, 
and are qualified by nature as well as habit to do. As for 
the life I now lead here, it affords so little variety, and 
is so very dull and uniform, that I cannot pick out any 
Incidents that can yield you entertainment. It is in al- 
most every circumstance very different from that I have 
ever lived before upon Mount Ephraim, for this reason, 
I avoid bringing them into a comparison ; and there- 
fore try my utmost to banish from my memory every 
idea of times past ; and to separate from every object 
round about me, all those associations from which I 
once imagined I should always be able to derive plea- 
sure ; but experience has taught me, that it is not al- 
ways agreeable to recollect past joys ; and you have 
called upon me to reflect, that there are few situations 
that do not allow of some pleasures, and that to be wil- 
ling and ready to take those that offer, is the happiest 
disposition of mind. Adieu then, the happy seasons of 
1750, 51, 52, and 53, come no more to disquiet and sad- 
den 1755. She pretends not to compare her joys with 
your's ; yet she offers health, tranquility, and content. 
I hope you will for the future make no more inquirie9, 
that may lead my imagination back to past times. When 
I pass along Mount Ephraim, and see the stone-house^ 
&c. I think not of Mr.. Pitt^ &q. bmt Qoosider It as beion|f- 



tng to Mr. Walpole and Ladj Rachel, persons with 
whom I have no concern, and so pass careless on to the 
well, drink my waters, then, perhaps, take a tarn ronnd 
the common, go upon the walks ; make my hows to 
half a dozen ladies, and say half a dozen words to each 
of them ; and if I can, select some to converse with ; 
among these, I find none so agreeable as yonr friend 
Mrs. Vesey, who arrived at Tnnbridge the day we 
came, and took occasion soon after to begin a conversa- 
tion with me, by inqoiring after yon ; since that time 
we are become acquainted, and seem to like one ano- 
ther very well ; I imagine for the same reason, namely, 
because we both love and honour you. We both agree 
in wishing you here ; which wish she often expresses 
in asking me, whether I cannot prevail upon you to 
come ? to which when I sadly answer no, she sighs, and 
we part ; that thought making us both unfit for any 
farther conversation. I sometimes, in society with 
Bishop Gilbert and his daughter,* lament the fate of 
our poor friend Torriano. Miss Scudamore has the 
cliaracter of a good, as well as of a pretty woman ; but 
she has but very little money, which will put them un- 
der the necessity of living altogether in Herefordshire, 
a circumstance which his friends will have reason to la- 
ment however it may fare with him — ^but this subject 
wakes my memory to past pleasures, which I do my 
utmost to i^void. Torriano settled in Herefordshire for 
life ; and you for six months in Beitohire ; The two 
principal acquisitions of Tunbridge in the year 1750 ! 

* AAtrwards CoontoM of Mount Ddgqumbe,, 
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woider not that I iM-eak offfo abruptly— I caniot be in 
a fitter dii^HMsition to aaBnre jon^ that 

I am, my dearest Cousin, 

most warmly and most sincerely yonr 

most afifectiooate friend, 

Gil. West. 



To QUbert WesU JSsq. 

The 13/A of July. 
My dearest Cousin, 

Never was good doctrine more thrown away and 
wasted, than all your letter said concerning the vanity 
of regretting past years and past pleasures; for shall I 
own my hardness of heart ? even while 1 read your let- 
ter, I was regretting those hours in which I used to 
hear you talk; and yet there is no hour of your 
absence in which I regret the loss of your company so 
little, as that in which I receive a letter from you. I 
try to acquiesce in my situation, but you may be assur* 
ed I cannot be much pleased with it, though cheerful 
spirits and an easy temper can bear solitude, yet is it 
possible not to wish for conversation in which one finds 
delight and improvement ? I regret your absence as you 
would wish your friend to do, but I bear it as you ex- 
pect of your disciple, and endeavour to imitate the pa- 
tience and fortitude I admire in you. You cannot im- 
agine that I should not be glad to come to Tunbridge, 
where I have always improved my stock of health, and 
have acquired such valuable friends ; the manner of life 
there too, was very agreeable to me, but Mr. Montagu 
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ii happier herd, and I ought to make his happineaa my 
principal object. My constitution is not so strong, that' 
it would not receive benefit by the waters, but I cannot 
say I am ill, and must content myself with the advanta- 
ges of air and exercise which this situation affords. I 
have not any person in the neighbourhood whose con- 
versation can give me a mementos amusement. Last 
Tuesday Mr. Botham came hither, as did also a Dr. 
Gregory, an ingenious agreeable man. Mr. Botham 
lefl us yesterday, the other will stay some days longer. 
I am to go to Hatchlands to Mrs. Boscawen, on Thurs- 
day, and shall stay a week ; you may suppose I am very 
happy t% have leave for this expedition, and shall pass 
my time very agreeably with our amiable Mrs. Bos- 
cawen, and you will often be the subject of our dis- 
course. I am glad to hear the Bishop of London is at 
Tunbridge, as he has always found benefit there. His 
Lordship and Mrs. Sherlock are so valuable and respec- 
table, there is no merit in having gratitude towards 
them, and I am not sure that my regard for the Bishop 
is as Mr. Botham's patron ; pray exhort him daily to 
publish the rest of his divine sermons. I am glad you 
are acquainted with Mrs. Vesey, she is a very amiable 
agreeable woman, and has an easy politeness that gains 
one in a moment, and in reserve she has good sense and 
an improved mind, to keep up the approbation she ac- 
quired by her manners. She is so entirely polite, that 
it is a wonder if one ever reflects, that she is polite at 
all, her behaviour ^^ shews no part of study but the 
grace." I am sorry for our friend Torriano's match, 
not only as the world will lose him, but as he is to lose 
the world, which with all its faults, is not to be entirely 



quitted. Man and wife sbonld always have something 
to charge with their ennni. The impertinence of so- 
ciety bears the blame very well, in solitude they mast 
accuse each other of all they suffer of it. I do not un- 
derstand why they should live in Herefordshire, unless 
they are very fond of cyder, for in my opinion, London 
is the best place for people of moderate circumstances. 
In the country, people are respected merely according 
to the acres they possess ; an equipage is necessary, 
and company must be entertained at a great expense ; a 
small house, and very few servants and a private table, 
will do in London, and society may be had on easy 
terms. Poor Torri will hate his wife and golden pip- 
pins, in a yearns residence in Herefordshire. I am 
afraid his friend Stillingfleet has left Herefordshire, and 
the ordinary conversation of country gentlemen will 
not amuse him. I desire my best compliments to Mrs. 
West, and acknowledgments to Mrs. Vesey for her re- 
membrance of me. My compliments are due to Mr. 
and Mrs. Dowding, and the smiling missy. 

I am, &c. &c. 

E. Montagu. 

P. S. Since I wrote this, Miss Pitt arrived here, to 
my great joy ; we are to go together to Hatchlands on 
Thursday. 
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To her Siubaud, 

Hatchlands, Friday Jii/y, 175^^ 

Mv Dearest, 

I SHOULD be very sorry if I thought you did not re^et 
my absence, and am uneasy wbenever I think you do. 
We were received by Mrs. Boscawen with the most 
joyful welcome, and we found her in great spirits, on 
account of the taking of the two French men of war. 
Mr. Hoquart had been taken twice by Mr. Boscawen in 
the last war, but did not surrender himself in this en- 
gagement, till 44 men were killed on board of his ship. 
Mr. Boscawen writes, that he lives at great expense, 
haying 1 1 French officers at his table, whom he enter* 
tains with magnificence ; and there were eight compa- 
nies of soldiers on board the Alcide and the Lys. I hope 
as Admiral Holborn has joined Mr. Boscawen, we may 
soon hear of a more considerable victory. As we have 
let slip the dogs of war, I am for pursuing the advantage, 
our sailors are animated with their success, and their^s 
must be discouraged. The Duke'*' declares himself 
well pleased with Mr. Boscawen for this enterprise, 
some people imagine the more wary (I must not say 
timid) disposition of the Duke of Newcastle, may make 
him receive the news with less pleasure. Mr. Bosca>- 
wen wrote to Lord Anson, that not being able to pre- 
vent the French from landing their troops by any other 
method, he was obliged to take this, but was very much 
CQnoemed that the Dauphin (which had chests of arms, 
and some say silver on board,) had escaped by means of 

* Of Cumberland. 
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a fog. Mnu Boscawen is erery hour receiring letters 
or messages of cong^atulatioa on Mr. Boscawen's suc- 
cess ; he has done enough to keep him from the re- 
sentment of the populace, but I hope he will perform 
something more considerable for the adrantage of his 
country, and his own reputation. We suppose his or- 
ders were discretionary, for if they had been positiye 
to attack, he needed not to have apolog^ed for the 
action to Lord Anson and the Regency, and if he had 
acted contrary to his orders, he must have apologised 
more humbly: however, it recommends him to the 
mob, that he is thought to have acted contrary to or- 
ders, for Tulgar minds look on disobedience to supe- 
lion, as the noblest effort of courage, and a man who 
can fight the French, and defy the ministry,. is, a -demi-- 
god in their opinions. Mr. Boscawen said in his last 
letter, that he hoped he should hear I had been at 
Hatchlands. 

I am, &c. lie. 

E. MOIITAGU. 



lb Gilbert West, Esq. 

SandUfordj the Vtth July, 1755. 

I AM SO ashamed that I cannot plead a broken arm, or 
some terrible disease or unhappy disaster, as the rea- 
son of my not thanking you for the favour of you last 
Idnd and obliging letter, that I hardly rejoice in the 
perfect health I am in. Your letter found me at 
Hatchlands, rejoicing with our amiable friend, on her 
husband's success in the West Indies; as there is m 
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much of hoDoar, as tendeniess in her dupositioD, she is 
very happy on this occasion. I spent nine days at 
Hatchlands, but we were so continually engaged in 
walking about the park, or seeing places in the neigh- 
bourhood, that I had not time to write a long letter to 
my dear Cousin, and could I think of writing a short 
answer to a letter which deseved so much grateful ac- 
knowledgments ? 1 know that you will be glad to bear 
Mrs. Boscawen has a pretty place ; the house is situat- 
ed in the middle of a paddock, which consists of only 
an hundr^d'-acres, but the trees are so well disposed, 
the ground so happily shaped, the prospects so chear- 
ful, the verdure so fine, it makes a most pleasing pas- 
toral scene ; it was much animated by the hay-makers, 
and would have made, we41 delineated, a proper fron- 
tispiece to Milton 's Allegro. I could not help pitying 
Mr. Boscawen, whom honour obliged to change this 
scene of peace and plenty, and to quit his amiable and 
chearful companion, for. the stern trade of war, the 
rough and treacherous element of the sea, and all the 
incumbrances and embarrassment of a considerable com- 
mand : but I think the Odyssey tells us, the Syrens' 
notes of pleasure and soft repose, are not so tempting, 
as the voice that speaks of glory and renown. It is 
happy for us, who desire to idle life away in the vale 
of peace, that honour has such enchantments, and calls 
forth the bravest spirits to '' seek the bubble reputa- 
tion even in the cannon's mouth." Two regiments of 
the French service, and many of their best engineers, 
are taken in the Alcide and the Lys. A fog, if we 
speak of second causes, but rather that over-ruling Pow- 
er, who gives not always the race to the swift, or the 
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battle to the strong^ preser? ed the Dsaphin, on board 
of which, they ny, there were many chests of anas; 
Monsiear Hoqnart made a gallant defence, but at last, 
de bonne g^ce snrrendered to Mr. Boscawen, by whom 
he had been twice taken m the last war. Mr. Bosca* 
wen had oidy two men killed on board his ship, the 
French surrendering at the firing of his first gnn. 
Monsieur Mirepoix threatened us at his departure, 
with la guerre la plus sanglante qui fut jamais, but by 
Ms deptl, I imagine the French would have been better 
pleased, if we would have let them silently and quietly 
have possessed themselyes of the West Indies, their 
address being greater than their bravery. This sue* 
cessful beginning has raised the courage of the people 
to a gpreat height, but their courage is rather petulant 
than lasting, and the Imrden of taxes and change of 
fortune, will soon make them weary of the war they 
are so impatient to commence ; for my part, I am al- 
wi^ft sorry when the delirium of ambition runs so high 
as to require Meeding. I know nothing of the state of 
nations and the interests of princes, but it seems 
strangely against the general interests of mankind, to 
be cutting one another's throats, and I wonder that the 
great of this world, wha are indeed the proprietors of 
all, should choose rather to reap the ^^ iron harrest of 
the field," than the rich gifts of golden Ceres. Much 
better might Shake^[>ear have said of the method of 
gadiering laurels on the dangerous steeps and rocks of 
ambition, dreadful trade I than of picking samphire on 
the CUE Mrs; Boscawen and Miss Pitt expressed many 
thanks for the kind things you said of them ; we often 
wished we oMld fnatch yon oS the pantiles, and place- 
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jrou with us in the rural scene of Hatchlands. We Are 
now in the glooms of November, but my amiable Miss 
Pitt enlivens my situation. I am extremely rejoiced 
that the Bishop of London animates you in your un* 
dertaking, I -hope you will persevere, and I doubt 
not of your doing good to others, and honour to your- 
self. 

I am, &c. &c. 

£. Montagu. 



To the Same. 

The lOth of August, 1755. 

I THINK it highly reasonable «that I should give you 
two letters for one ; your words and your time are 
double, at least, the value of mine, but in so blank a 
life as I lead, what can 1 find to fill a letter? the histo- 
ry of idle Joan in prose, would be very dull, and I 
cannot write verse. I am afraid that every post should 
bring Miss Pitt an account, that Lady Hester and Mr. 
Pitt are returned to Sunning-hill, and I must part with 
her; I shall find a great loss of her; it is some consola- 
tion to me, that you will be a gainer by it, if Mr. Pitt 
keeps to his intention of spending some time at Wick- 
ham. I love, honour, and admire Miss Pitt more every 
day ; she is very amiable and extremely good. She 
accommodates herself to the dull manner of life we 
lead here, and is always chearful and good humoured, 
she has great honour and esteem for Mr. West, and 
who has not ? but he has nervous complaints, and there- 
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fore I am not happy when 1 think of him. I approve 
of our friend Torriano's desigfn of living in London, I 
am sure the Herefordshire scheme would not have an* 
swered ; I wish there was more money between them, 
for Cupid is an idle god, and does not love economy 
and domestic . cares. Surely there is not any thing 
more risible than an old batchelor and an old maid afller 
twenty coquetteries, promising eternal love and con- 
stancy. I suppose he addressed Miss Scudamore, as 
Waller does his mistress, 

Phillis, let not you and I enquire, 
What has been our past desire, 
On what shepherds you have smiled, 
Or what nymphs I have beguiled. 

But take advice of present love, and hope by Hymen's 
sober assistance, it will last for life. I hope he has 
made a prudent choice, he has all the good sense and 
delicacy necessary to direct him. He has had no views 
of interest, but passion has its delusion ; however, I 
imagine he has chosen a woman of merit, and she can- 
not have proposed to herself any thing but domestic 
happiness, for their circumstances and situation exclude 
all other views ; so far it seems to be an holy union, 
and I heartily wish he may be happy, for he has a great 

deal of merit. 

I am, kc. kc. 

E. Montagu. 



2b Mrs. Ansttg. 

SamUefordf iht S6IA ^vgtuiy 1755« 

Dear Madam, 

Afl I shall rarely have jovr example to plead in joi* 
tification of a fauh, I am determined to make use of it 
in my apology for not writuig; though 1 will own I am 
guilty of some prevaricatioa in this defence of myaeU^ 
for if my manner of life had not heen sack as allowed 
me very little leisure, I should not have so long de- 
layed writing to my friend. Mrs. Boscawen and your 
humble servant, were not at all satisfied with your 
letters, though very u^enious, polite, and agpreeable ; 
because we thought something still more ingenious!* 
polite, and agreeable, might have come in their stead. 
Our society wanted nothing but Mrs. Anstey, to be per- 
fectly happy. We found Mrs. Boscawen in great joy, 
at Mr. Boscawen's success in the West Indies, every 
hour brought letters or messages of congratulation ; 
these things added, if possible, to her good humour, 
wit, and vivacity, and the hours danced away with 
down upon their feet, as the poet expresses it. When 
the weather was fine, we passed the day in Hatch- 
lands park. Miss Pitt sung several songs suited ta 
the place. And Mrs. Boscawen knowing my passion 
for seeing fine places, carried me to Mr. Weston's, 
Sir John Evelyn's, and Mr. Hamilton's ; (he last of 
which I think Miss West and you visited in your return 
firom Portsmouth. I do not know whether it was then 
in its vernal pride, and I rather imagine from the sea- 
son of the year, and your silence about it, it did not ep- 
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pear in so great beauty as when we saw it. I think it 
is a most agreeable place to live in ; there may be 
others which have in a higher degree any one of the 
perfections there, but surely there is not any, where so 
many meet ; like a well accomplished companion, it 
has something . to please one in every disposition, and 
froiQ variety of talents never wearies ; and while it 
thus indulges the present fancy, or presents variom 
charms, it seems not the effect of art or studious comr 
placency, but as if it followed its natural disposition ; 
nothing is forced, nothing seems artificial, but art has 
been pnly^to the place, what education is to a happy 
genius; there has been. improvement, but no violence 
to nature. Mr. Weston's is a charming place in a dif- 
ferent cast|. a fine down adorned with noble beeches, 
which fringe the sides of the hills ; a rich, gay, extend** 
:€d prospect, and great flocks of sheep feeding, make it 
a fit abode for an Arcadian prince ; all its beauties are 
dumpitre. Sir John Evelyn's la a venerable respecta- 
ble place ; the house and furniture remain as left b/ 
the famous planter,. John Evelyn, and it put me in mind 
of the old song of an old courtier of the queen's it has a 
good old library full of good old books ; rooms of decent 
state, no modern foppery or modern luxury ; the woods 
are very fine, and encompass a small valley, in which 
there are a great many, black cattle feeding, and the 
fine verdure refreshed by a little stream, makes it very 
pretty and pleasing ; the woods are solemn, some parts 
of them so sombre, as ^Vto hide you from day's garish 
eye," in others, day light mitigated by shade is receive 
e^) and your eye is amused by little openings into the 
sralley j but JUv. Evelyn was a studious philosophic maii| 
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and be seems to baye dedicated the place to cofitempla- 
lion, and has not courted those objects that might dissl- 
pate the mind. One must own lo the hononr of former 
times, that they seemed not to think it necessary the 
ittind should be constantly called forth from itself, and 
I sore there was more of dignity in that, than in our pre* 
I tent manners, when people cannot Uye out of a come* 
ijj a puppet-shew, or a raree-shew: some arts one 
ibonld imagine to have been imported from lillypot, 
and to have been the sport of older children. I spent 
■ine days at Hatchlands, Miss Pitt returned hither with 
me, and I did not lose the pleasure of her society tiM 
Thursday last ; you know her so well, I need not teB 
you it was a great mortification to me to part with her. 
Sbe is gone to Sunning-4dll to her brother. We went 
trevy day some little excursion, to see such places or 
prospects as I thought worth her attention in this part 
of the world, the rest of our time was divided between 
leading and walking a la mode de Sandleford. 1 do 
BOt know exactly when we shall go to my sister at Bath 
Easton, for I do not propose to leave poor Travile as 
long as she continues in this life ; her end ^h^ws very 
near. A life of innocence and mortifications, have 
taught her to meet death with great Christian fortitude, 
that is, not with philosophical pride and arrogant con-; 
tempt, but as an awful change, where mercy holds forth 
the most precious hopes ; I go to her several times in 
a day, and our conversation chiefly turns on her present 
circumstances. I thmk there is no flattery more per- 
niclous nor unseasonable, than that often used to the de- 
pirtiii|f. As hummi nature ctoinks at death, one is not 
to teU people tbete U riNiohitely no hope of life ,* bat 
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it is wrong too, not to let them perceive their danger ; 
I do not mean that a life of guilt may he altered hy a 
deathhed-repentance, hut as resignation to the will of 
God we are assured is a pleasing sacrifice, it is wrong 
not to let people know their danger, that hy patient 
acquiescence and cheerful snhmissicm, they may offer 
that acceptahle sacrifice ; and surely there is nothing 
that can us people under the languor of sickness, like 
tfaft hopes of so happy a change. I am very glad to see 
her in aU respects so fitly tempered for this great 
event ; indeed I never saw greater composure ; some 
seriousness it ought to give to he soon to appear hefore 
Him, in whose sight no one living shall he justified, 
hot thank God here are no terrors, no longings after 
recovery, hut all resignation and suhmission : I am in / 
hopes she will have little pain in the transition, as she 
it so much worn out Her sister heing with her, is a 
great comfort to her. Please to mention when you fa- 
vour me with a letter, if Mr. Marshfim has received 
henefit hy the sea water ; one cannot know Lord and 
Lady Romney personally or hy character, and not he 
interested for them. I make no apology for the length 
of my letter, for friendship sanctifies hahhle« and it is 
witk the tenderest and most sincere regard 

I am, &c. &c. 

E. Montagu. 
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To eUhert WestfEsq. 

SandUford, September tJU 26th, 1755. 

Mr MOST VALUABLE pRtEND, 

Your last letter gave me very great joj, as it assured 
me of the amendment of jour health, and the prosecution 
of your great design. To whom much is given, of him 
much shall be required ; of talents, and of leisure, land 
of reputation you hare a great deal, and all these should 
be used to the honour of the giver, and the good of 
mankind. As a lay man, you cannot be suspected of in- 
terest in the cause, and as a scholar and a man of wit, 
are not liable to the imputation of blind superstition ; 
you hare every thing to animate you to the undertak- 
ing, every thing that can promise success ^to it. In 
vain speculations and idle productions of wit, if an 
author does not please the world, his labour is lost ; 
but in this case, the rery intention cannot miss of its 
reward. How narrow is the sphere, and how short the 
duration of us ordinary mortals ? '^ our time a moment, 
and a point our space,'' but it is not so with those who 
can instruct and improve mankind, extend their influ- 
ence to distant ages and distant nations'; '' who being 
dead yet speak,'' serve as examples to those who have 
never seen them, and make their retirement useful and 
glorious. I grieve with you, at the depredations of 
time xtpon the Bishop of London's person, it will be 
long before it shall impair his works ; his reward for 
them, I hope, will be eternal. There is something 
mortifying to human pride, to see a great genius droojp- 
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ing with age, in step, gesture, and in articulation, ap- 
proaching to a second infancy. If experience did not 
teach one otherwise, one should imagine these master 
spirits of the world, were snatched away in fiery chari- 
ots or whirlwinds, but alas ! *' they creep on their pet- 
ty pace'' to the grave like the rest of the world ; their 
superior comforts arise only from the life they look 
back upon. I am sorry that you hare not found some 
^reedt>le society to amuse you at Tunbridge ; dissipa- 
tion is reckoned good for the health and spirits, but 
pleasant employment I believe to be better for both ; 
you will wonder at this sentiment from me, but I seek 
dissipation because I am good for nothing else; if I 
knew how to be useful, I should like it better. Miss 
Pitt went to Sunning-hill last Thursday, you may ima- 
gine that I was very sorry to lose so agreeable and 
amiable a friend. I went with her as far as Reading, 
and did every thing to make a day, that was to do me 
so much harm, give me a little amusement. We dined 
in the garden of the inn, from whence there is a fine 
gay prospect, and after dinner we walked to see the 
ruins of the old abbey, which was most delightfully 
situated. The river winds about the richest meadows 
1 ever saw ; hills crowned with wood, and adorned by 
some gentlemens' houses bound the prospect, and make 
it the most soil and agreeable landscape imaginable ; 
but idleness and content cannot dwell together, luxury 
first debauched, then ambition seduced the monks ; they 
were driven from their convent, and the building is to- 
tally demolished, the walls serve only to- support some 
fine ivy and shelter owls, whp, hke the former inhabi- 
tants, owe the veneration paid to them to their seques- 
▼oL. m. 4 
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tered.life. Batwhyshoald I depreciate the monastic 
life ? neither monk nor owl can be more retired than I 
am at present, and I inhabit a convent too, and live by 
rules, not given indeed by a St. Francis or St. Bene* 
diet, bat by myself, merely that I may seem to have a 
reason for what I do. I allot seasons for exercise, for 
reading, writing, &c. &c. that I may not get into a habit 
of indolence. As all states have their temptations, so- 
litude has its demon of indolence, the most harmless 
devil I will allow, but such as in time, makes great 
depredations upon the mind, and steps between us and 
our best purposes. I have always endeavoured to keep 
the same degree of spirits in every situation, and my 
mind is amphibious, and can subsist in different ele- 
ments. Had 1 been a Catholic, it would have puzzled 
ray confessor to have found out what was penance to 
me. He would perhaps have sent me into the country, 
shaded me vnth cypress, yew, and fir trees in an old 
monastery, placed me out of the reach of any s^reea- 
ble society, and bade me stay there from June to No- 
vember ; he would have expected to have seen me wan, 
meager, woe-begt>ne. No such matter — I should have 
come forth again plump, smiling, debonair, and in this 
condition do I hope to see you in November next ; I 
shall then have been here about five months, and I can 
dilnk no more of this sort of life at a draught, it is as 
much as 1 can promise to swallow without making wry 
faces. I am sure Mrs. Vesey will be impatient for her 
return to England, to profit by the acquaintance she has 
made with you. 

I am, &c. &c. 

Eliz. Momtaov. 
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To the Same. 

SeptembtrikeftSthf 1755. 
Mt iffiAR Cousin, 

I AM sorry that the goat, by the frequoDcj and length 
of his visits, behaves with the familiarity of an intimate 
acqaaintance, thoagh he was never introduced to yoa 
by his proper introductor, Intemperance ; however, you 
have therefore to oppose to him the great conquerors 
of pain. Patience and Fortitude. I heartily wish that 
good Lady Langham my come to Wickham, a delay of 
three quarters of a year will appear long to the impa- 
tience of maternal love : yet I dare say she will be 
hetter pleased to wait for the pleasure of seeing you 
till next summer, than that you should run the hazard 
of your health in this season, which is so unusually 
damp and cold. I had heard of poor governor Lyttel- 
ton's catastrophe only from the public papers, till Miss 
Pitt gave me a more particular account of it. I am 
very sorry for his disappointment, and the loss that may 
attend it, if the French should think fit to detain the 
Blandford ; but my country neighbours assure me, we 
are going to make up matters with the French, and. if 
that be true, he may then proceed on his voyage with- 
out hazard. You do great honour^ to my penetration, 
when you imagine I can dive ^nto the councils of the 
French, of ministerial men, and fine ladiea; I believe 
the schemes of all these- are open. to the researches of 
those who know where to look for them, but we who 
live in retirement, eithelr seek for them too near thfi 
Qorfiai^ or. tpQ <leep^ where we imagine profound wIk* 
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dom, we dig very deep for the motive, and sometiiiief 
get many fathoms below it : where we do Dot imagine 
schemes of such profundity, we think all most lie on- 
coyered on the very surface, and again we are deceir- 
ed. I should have little to animate me in this search, 
for the wisdom of statesmen would be of little use to 
me, if I could find it ; one might keep it, as the yirtu- 
osi do the natural ore, in a cabinet ; but such as is 
coined for ordinary use, would be of more service to 
me. I shall envy Miss Pitt when she is with my friends 
at Wickham, and my friends at Wickham, when they 
have Miss Pitt. 

I am, &c. &c. 

£. MOHTAGV. 



To the Same. 

October ihM 16^ 1755^ 
My dearest Cousin, 

I BEooED your fair and amiable guest to make my 
apology for not writing to you at my return to Saodle- 
ford. The hurry I was in at Bath Easton, did not 
allow me to give you any account of the state of my 
friends there, and of the regular life they lead ; I think 
you will allow it to be a life of reason ; but within the 
sphere of Bath, fashion. usually gives the tone, so that I 
wish the ladies were established in the country, that 
they might pursue a manner of life which most people 
will approve, but yery few will commend. My sister 
rises early, and as soon as she has read prayers to their 
small family, she sits down to cut out and prepare woiic 



f6rtWiAH peer gi^ft, wliosc schooBttg they pay RHp;: 
td thode whom she finds more than ordinarily capable,, 
she teaches writing and arithmetic herself. The work 
these children are usually employed iuj is making child- 
hed-Unen and clothes for poor people in the neighbour- 
hood, which Lady Bab Montagu and she, bestow as they 
see occasion. Very early on Sunday morning these 
girls, with twelre little boys whom they also send to 
sefaool,' come to my sister and repeat their catechism, 
read some chapters, have the principal articles of their 
religion explained to them, and then ardent to the 
parish church. These good works are oflen performed : 
by the Methodist ladies in the heat of enthusiasm, but 
thank God, my sister^s is a calm and rational piety. 
Her conversation is lively and easy, and she enters into 
all the reasonable pleasures of society ; goes frequently 
to the plays and sometimes to balls, &c. They have a 
very pretty house at Bath for the winter, and one at 
Bath Easton for the summer ; their houses are adorned, 
by the ingenuity of the owners, but as their income is 
small, they deny themselves unnecessary expenses. 
My sister seems very happy, it has pleased God to lead 
her to truth, by the road of affliction ; but what draws 
the sting of death and triumphs over the g^ave, cannot 
fail of healing the wounds of disappointment.. Lady 
Bab Montagu concurs with her in all these things, and: 
their convent,* for by its regularity it resembles one. Is 
really a very cheerful place. They wanted me very 
much to stay with them till the meeting of the Parlia- 

* Mrs* Scott's Novel of MiUeniom Hall, presents a picture of a-. 
soct 4>f coQTentiial family of ladiesi united (at bencToleni and sool^li 
purposes* 

YOU UL. 4 * 
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mtiit, that I might ayoid the shock of seeing poor 
Treylle's death, and the melancholy her illness had 
cut oyer this place ; I could not prevail on mjself to 
giye poor Travile such an intimation she was burthen- 
some. Mrs. Anstey generously intends to come into 
this melancholy house, to stay with me till we go to 
town for the meeting of the Parliament. I do not find 
that Mr. Montagu intends going sooner. He is never in 
a hurry to change place ; for my own part I am tho- 
roughly tired of the country, and should be glad to leave 
It as soon as poor Travile is released ; but as I can 
omluro this sort of life without being out of humour or 
out of spirits, I shall acquiesce very quietly. Perhaps 
you will think this arises from stupid insensibility; 
but I assure you, 1 have a lively and tender self-love, 
vory Konsiblo to what regards my pleasure ; but as Mr. 
MontHgu bus nn undoubted right to choose what place 
\\<\ simll bo in, 1 foci it most fit and proper to sit here 
to llstou to tho winter^s wind ^\l day, and the hooting 
of owls all tho ovoning. 1 have lately acquired the 
conslunt society of a screech-owl, who has taken up its 
ropidonco undor my dressing room window, and utters 
Huoh A number of melancholy notes, I have been tempt- 
m\ to ask it, whether it stays in the country against its 
IncUnution. When Miss Anstey arrives, she will inter- 
rupt my t^to-ii-t6te with the screech-owl, which now 
Insti several hours every evening. 

I am, &c. &c. 

Euz. Montagu. 

\\Y Or* Jrthnion) in hia Life of Gilbert West, says, <<be was very 
•Ash vliilsd by Lytlsllon and Pitt, who when they were weary of 
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faetioft Mid debates, need at Widdiam to find books and qiiiat^ a 
decent table and literary conversation. There is at Wickham a 
walk made by PStt ; and, what is of far more importance, at Wick- 
ham Lyttelton receired that conviction, which produced his Disser- 
tation on St. Paul. 

^ These two illustrious friends for a while listened to the blan- 
dishments of infidelity; and when West's book was published. It 
was bought by some who did not know his change of opinion, in 
expectation of new objections against Christianity ; and as infidels 
do not want malignity, they revenged the disappointment by calling 
him a methodist. Mr. West's income was- not large ; and liis 
friends endeavoured, but without success, to obtain an augmenta- 
tion. It is reported, that the education of the young prince was 
offered to him, but that he required a more extensive power of 
superintendance, than it was thought proper to allow him.. 

<' In time, however, his revenue was increased ; he lived to have 
one of the lucrative clerkships of the Privy Council, 1752; and Mr. 
Pitt at last had it in his power to make him Treasurer of -Chelsea 
Hospital. 

<<He was now sufficiently rich ; but wealth came too late to be 
long enjoyed ; nor could it secure him from the calamities of life ; 
he lost (1755) his only son ; and the year after, March 26th, a 
stroke of the palsy brought to the grave, one of the few poets to 
whom the grave might be without its terrors." 



The Editor is uncertain to whom the following Let- 
ter was written, the cover being lost. 

Sir, 

I THINK myself much obliged to the zeal which sug- 
gested the contents of your letter ; and though as an 
idolj I may accept the incense of flattery, you may be 
assured that friendly admonitions will be still better 
received. Addresses of sincerity and truth are wor^ 
thy to be offered to a real divinity, and shew an un- 
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Mffntd Mil ind tine deToiicm in tife penen nfkm 
prffuntfl thom. I should ill deseire your ginurdiaB 
CArOi If t mndo fluch use of it as could any way commit 
yo«i. I shnll not intimate, even to Mr. West, any iMug 
you have snid concerning Mr. Bower,* for feasons I 
will rommtmicnto to you. As for me, in my degree of 
eorr^Mpondonco with Mr. Bower, I could not suffer if 
ihinifi shotiUl bo ns you suppose them. I will own to 
yniii that a Nligitt report, even the most idle nimoiir 
milfht prevent my entering into acquaintance, but to 
lifnak olf one miuir, I must have of every accusation, 
•' confirmation utrong as proofs of holy writ." I will go 
still Ikrihcr, and iny past offences would hardly bring 
mo to It : If I had unwarily lent my ear to a person 
who had forfoltrd thf'irs, I helieve I should continue 
111 do HO, till by Homo now transgression, they had Jn- 
OMrrod tho poniilty of having their nose slit. Obsti- 
iiat» Idol I porvorso baby 1 say you. But 1 shall urge 
lit my dafonoo, that to break a connection without gir- 
U)tf a roaHon for it, would bring upon one an imputa- 
tion of oaprloo nnd levity ; to found the separation on 
IkutN not provod, how precarious! how odious! how 
unploasant the means of one's justification ! Mr. Bower 
li estaomed by many, very many of my friends, and as 
I havo nothing to bring into society but good humour 
and good will, very little would it become me to raise 

^ Mfi Uowor hud been a Jeiult, and professor of philosophy in 
Italy, ami a member of the Inquisition. He fled to England in 
lfl6| amured the RumlHh fkith, and published the first voliune of 
hll Hlitury of the Popes, in 1748. For an entertaining account of 
hli llfb and of tho controversy concerning him, see the Biographi- 
cal DIctloaaryt 
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distarbances there. And how maoy charities are dU- 
solved by the division of one friendship ? allies, par- 
tisans, acquaintance, kindred, and at last, all the gossips 
in the town mix in the nproar. I hope, and I believe 
yon have been misinformed, bat shoald all you appre- 
hend be proved to the world, I should not blush at 
having been deceived. I had much rather, even Id 
that very world, where charity may be less in fashion 
than prudence, be accounted a person of inviolable 
charity, than of infallible wisdom. Enamoured of the 
person of virtue, 1 may be too fond of her picture^ 
and adore her semblance in a hypocrite. 1 agree with 
you, that hypocrisy stands first in the black catalogue 
of crimes, and therefore it should be last in the order 
of suspicion, for surely we should be most cautious of 
belief in cases of greatest enormity. In the hazards 
of a weak and fallible judgment, I had rather fall into 
error than cruel injustice. I will make that use of 
your friendly caution, I think you will be best pleased 
with, it shall guard me, and hurt no one. As for Mr« 
YiTest, I do not imagine that he thinks a writer against 
Popery can have no sin, but I believe he would be apt 
to suppose such a person might be accused of sins they 
have not, by some of the church they write against, 
and a priest at Do way would hardly be admitted as an 
evidence, by the truly Protestant Gilbert West. Mr. 
Bower was introduced to me by Mr. West, as an old 
friend of his, as such I received him without exami<« 
nation or suspicion. The reasons for his coming over 
to our church and our country, I never attentively ex- 
amined into ; as a Protestant and an Englishwoman I 
was not surprised that he did so, 1 know Mr. West 
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hu a personal regard for the man, and suspicion sleeps 
so soundly at the gate of his wisdom^ it would not 
easily be awakened. Such an attempt would make 
him consider as a martyr, one whom he now only es- 
teems as a friend. The nature of the times would 
make people still more alarmed at such an attack, a 
kind of holy war would commence, recriminations 
would be made on the characters of his accusers : and 
in the way of report, hearsay evidence, and va^e ac- 
cusations, what character would be secure ? from mo- 
tives of prudence too, Mr. West would not quarrel with 
him, for he has many friends among the Scotch no- 
bility, and some among the English of considerable 
credit. What you have heard of his living immorally 
with his wife, I dare say is without foundation, for I 
have heard a very good character of her from ladies 
of great strictness, who have had many years acquain- 
tance with her. You may be assured I shall not inti- 
mate any thing on the subject of Mr. Bowef, to my 
friend and neighbour* in Hill-street, it would be an un- 
becoming presumption in me, to take on me^'the cha- 
racter of an adviser to a person so much more capable 
of directing himself. 

I am, &c. &c. 

£. Montagu.. 

* Sir George Lyttelton. 
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To Mrs. Scottf her Sister. , 

HiU'Streetj J^>n>ember 18(^1, 1755. 

Having sinned beyond the reach of apology, in not 
haying thanked yen for your letter, I must throw my- 
self on your mercy. On Monday we arrived to dinner 
at Mrs. Anstey^s, I had g^eat pleasure in seeing my old 
friend in a neat house of her own, presiding at the 
head of her table as queen regent, which when the 
days of youth are over, and les jeux et les ris could 
not be of the party, is a comfortable system. The rose 
of love blooms only in the spring, and when Damon 
and Delia grow into Darby and Joan, it is but a 
homely happiness at best I find the town is very 
fulh the [men are full of politics, and the ladies of 
birth-day clothes. New ministers and new fashions, 
are interesting subjects: but I hear that Messrs. 
Legge, Pitt, and Grenville, though against the subsidy, 
are not to be turned out. There is a great bustle at 
Mr. Garrick^s play-house about some dancers, though 
they are chiefly Germans and Swiss, the mob considers 
them as French, and I imagine they will be driven off 
the stage, though the dancers and scenery have cost 
Mr.*Ganlck an immense sum ; this evening is to decide 
their fate, and I imagine that at this time there may be 
a very bloody engagement. As the world is fond of 
every thing Chinese, Mr. Voltaire has given us a Chi- 
nese tragedy, which I would send you if I thought it 
could entertain you, but I think your good taste would 
not be pleased with a Chinese tale dressed in a French 
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habit. 1 read it without any concern. When I com- 
pare this iDdifierence with the interest, the admiration, 
the surprise with which I read what the sancj French- 
man calls les farces monstreuses of Shakespear, I could 
burn him and his tragedy. Foolish coxcomb! rules 
can no more make a poet, than receipts a cook. There 
must be taste, there must be skill. Oh ! that we were 
as sure our fleets and armies could drive the French 
out of America, as that our poets and tragedians can 
drive them out of Parnassus. I hate to see these tame 
creatures taught to pace by art, attack fancy^s sweetest 
child. Voltaire has made Genghiscan appear in the 
character of a lover, with a fierce Tartar for the con- 
fidant of his amorous cares. The Tartar has indeed 
the modesty to own he does not understand a lover^s 
language, that he can kill and eat venison, but for 
wooing, it is out of his province. In fable a lion may 
be a lover, and a bear the confidant, but I don^t like it 
in tragedy. 1 imagine if one could call up the ghost of 
this great hero, he would tell you, he was cruel and 
fierce in war, but as gentle in love as any French mar- 
quis. I hate a bullying lover, one should see people in 
that in which they excel. Who, but a Frenchman, 
would {have set Genghiscan to make love, he is so an- 
gry and so fond, and so brutal and so sentimental, that 
there is no enduring him. Adieu ! the letter-bell rings. 

I am, &c. &c. 

E. MONTAGF. 



JVednada^i the ^ of May, 
Mt b£arest Sister, 

If I were to tell yqu how often the follies of a Lon- 
don life, and how often the infirmities of a sickly heing 
)iave hindered my writing, I should eend you a tragi- 
comedy^ the mixture of absurdity would spoil the dig- 
nity of your sorrow, and sufferings allay ypur i;nirth in 
the farcical part of my, drama. I sh^ll be glad of Vol- 
taire as soon as you and Lady Bab hare done with it, 
and not ,one moment sooner. I i^ould rather iiave it 
here than at Sandleford, for in a more sober way of 
life I have ,more serious studies ; bat Le Roman His- 
torique of M. de Voltaire, does admirably well to make 
;the reveries of a London lady. I suppose you c^nliave 
Il^iss Carter^s Epictetus at JVtr. Leake's. The introduc- 
tion appears .to ipe a piece of perfect good writing, the 
doctrine, the style, .the order, is admirable. Thie pre- 
ferepce given to the Qoj^p^l morality above il^e philo- 
sppb^r'Pt.is done w^th the greatest justice find an.ani- 
lOfited zeal ; parts and learning are never bietter em- 
ployed than in setting forth their inability to. di9C0ver 
the means of salvation, which it l^as pleased almighty 
wisdom to hide from the wise, and reveal to. babes and 
sucklings. Epictetus's Discourses and tl&e Encluiridion, 
are allowed by all the leaicoed) to be admirably trans- 
lated ; there is so much absurdity in the stoical doc- 
trines,, one cannot read their works with entire pleasqre, 
bat Epictetus js re<;koned one of the best pflhem, ai^d I 
believe MI98 Carter has done 14m aiqple justice. IJiope 

VOL. in. 5 
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Mr. G. Montagu has sent Lady Bab Mr. Walpole's ac- 
count of the noble and royal authors of England, it is a 
work of great wit, written with much spirit and ele- 
gance, and highly entertaining. Ld. Hyde^s play has 
made its appearance ; it is a moral piece, and that is 
all one can say in its praise. Lord Thoughtless ap- 
pears on the stage to deserve rather the name of Lord 
Senseless, though we are assured he is a man of great 
^acquired and natural talents. Sir C. Phoenix, from 
whom, by his name, you expect extraordinary things, is 
no rare bird at all, and merely deserves the appellation 
of honnSte homme, which even in our degenerate days, 
is no phoenix. Lord Graveair^s character and his ca- 
tastrophe are absurdities, (suppose you will read the 
play, as it is by so great a hand. Mr. Walpole has 
given it a pretty preface. I suppose the great name of 
Swift, has enticed you to read the lowest of political 
libels, which he miscalls an History. Miss Carter is to 
dine with me to-morrow ; she is a most amiable, modest, 
gentle creature, not heriss^e de Grec, nor blown up 
with self-opinion. Lady F. Williams inherits a thou- 
sand pounds a year from Lady Kildare, and £4,000 in 
money, the rest is given to Lady Coningsby. Sir 
Charles Williams is gone into Monmouthshire; he is 
still so flighty, that had he not always been a wit, he 
would still pass for a madman. Emin, whom you en- 
quired after, dined with me yesterday ; he came over 
from Germany as soon as the Duke liad made the trea- 
ty, and has been in town ever since; he is to wait here 
till he receives a letter from Prince Heraclius, but his 
active mind loves not idleness, so Lord Lyttelton pays 
for his learning French, fencing, boxing, &c and has 
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heen so liberal to him, he has not wanted contributioos, 
which makes him very happy. He has given in a me- 
morial to Mr. Pitt, which contains a grand scheme, and 
Mr. Pitt said about six weeks ago, he would talk to him 
upon it, but has not yet had leisure. Mr. Emin^s letter 
to Mr. Pitt is one of the finest things I ever read. 

I am, &c. &c. 

E. M. 



To the 8ame. 



4ih of May ^ 
My dear Sister, 

Oh the charming month of May ! it is now snowing 
and hailing against my window with great petulancy, 
but I should little regard it, if I was not apprehensfve 
that this long winter retards the recovery of some of 
my friends. I have recovered my looks, which were 
most piteous, and as you observe, it is not agreeable to 
look like a corps, while one remains in the land of the 
living. I can give you as great a proof of my being sa- 
peranuated, as if I looked like Mrs. Dunch, or the ,still 
more woe-begone Mrs. Bethell. I have to-day refused 
to go to a ball at Lady Townshend^s, which is to be 
brilliant and gay ; I had a new pink silver negligee 
trimmed too with silver fort galamment, in which I was 
told I looked a merveille, and yet I cannot persuade 
myself to go to this ball ; if I could (as many sober per- 
sonages do,) call my indolence philosophy, 1 should take 
some pride in my laziness, and talk very sagely of the 
Tanify of transient pleasures; but if I have any philosq^ 



phylt deals not in retail; I may think, p<eAam tte 
wbole of this life of poor acconiit ; btrt ab beggartr dd, I 
take farthings for alms, and for one farthing^s f^orth of 
amusement, the charge of all trouble dedcrcted, I shotild 
say to any one, thank yon, and Gfod bless yon ; bat to 
dress and suffer all the labours of the toilette, the fir- 
tigue of late hours, and the hazard of catching cold, 
pour nie divertir moult tristement, I cannot. I am sor- 
ry when Vanity offers me her favours, to be obliged to 
cry, Adieu panier, Vendanges sont faites ! Vanity and I 
were friends, and very cordial ones for some years, and 
I do not remember that I was ever apt to give ear to 
those that censured or maligned her ; less still did I en- 
deayour to make any amulets by the direction of Wis^ 
dom, to disappoint her pleasing sorcery ; that I really 
believe she has left me as lovers do their mistresses, 
because I was too kind, denied her nothing, and was too 
complaisant to give a picquancy to our commerce^ I 
think 1 remember when she would have beckoned nde 
with her light finger over the Alps, or across the ocean, 
to Lady Townshend^s ball. However, as I had once 
the honour of having my Lady Vanity for my bosotn 
friend, I shall not, as some of her discarded friends are 
apt to do, take the humble character of her follower. 
She is a pleasant companion, and sooths the weary way 
through her own labyrinth ; but unhappy is the wretch 
that follows her fantastic round, without such a sup- 
port. As she will no longer pay my attendance with a 
proper salary, I will retire ; but not enter into opposi- 
tion, as I cannot expect to be taken into place any more, 
nor will I rail at those in her mifiistry, for I do not enVy 
them. So I wish that les Jeux et les Ris may lead up 



tibier bdl tOHA^ht, and the Graces go about in the shap^ 
of frisenrs all this morning, to adorn the fair dames whf^ 
are to compose the assembly. I should have wrote to* 
you, ta have made you easy about Lady Essex, if Mrs. 
Trevor had not done it 1 assure you she is pleine de 
▼ie, and will make one of the best ornaments at Lady 
Townshend's to-night. I think she has at present » 
strict friendship with my quondam friend, the Lady Va- 
nity, who frisks her about to plays, operas, &c. every 
night ; but Innocence is always of the party. You teli 
me 1 should always mention any new book worth read- 
ing ; there is lately published, an Essay on the Genius 
and Writings of Mr. Pope, which I think one of the best 
pieces of criticism I ever read'. I believe you will think 
the observations on Mi*. Fope, just and candid ; there 
are many good criticisms on other poets, pretty quota- 
tions of pieces not common, a general knowledge of' 
poetry, and a great deal of vivacity in the manner of 
writing. You must excuse too high encomiums on some 
living authors : his just panegyric on Mr. West pleased- 
and pained me ; 1 could not help sighing when I recof- 
lected, 

Deaf's th& praised ear^ and mute the tuneful tongue.. 

I hear the author is a Mr. Warton, who belongs to Win- 
chester school. He does not write with the pedantry 
of a school master. Mr. Leland has published a sup- 
plement to hid former works, which I have not yet 
read, for it will be necessary to accompany it with some 
thinking, and in London, who can think ? perhaps in«- 
deed they may, who are lulled by soft zephyrs through. 
VOL.. ni. . 5* 
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the brok^d jp&h«, bdt it camh>t Upp^ t6 httds tft CSii* 
ikidse r66ms. 

I am, &c. &c. 



2b the Same. 



Wednetdoff. 
My dear Sister, 

Monday brought me the pleasure of your letter dfnd 
the mittens ; I never beheld butterflies with so much 
respect ; usually the emblems of frivolite, coDisecrated 
by charity they grow as respectable as birds of para- 
dise, and I beg the favour of another dozen of mittens. 
I believe there is not any foundation for the report of 

Mr. B 's marriage, his friends treat it as a jest ; I saw 

him the other day at Lady Frances Williams, and he does 
not look like Benedict the married man. Why should 
he fright his household gods, now so bounteous and be- 
nign, or with matrimonial argumentation disturb those 

groves, where Philomel and Mrs. V tune their 

love-laboured song. 1 have seen very little of Lady 
Huntingdon, so am not a judge of her merit ; if I want- 
ed to paint a fanatic, I should desire her to sit for the 
picture. I believe and hope she means well, but she 
makes herself ridiculous to the profane, and dangerous 
to the good ; I have just laid out of my hands an ac- 
count of Madame Guion, who was a good woman, but 
the cause of much mischief. I am in possession of Ma- 
dame de Maintenon^s Memoirs and Letters, there are 
six volumes of the first, nine of the latter. I began 
with the Memoirs, and have not opened the Letters, 
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ivlifth I «te taMired «m genuine. I iMnk the llemoks 
will entertain yoa ; and while yon read of the tracaase- 
ries of a conrt, you will rejoice in tfie qiiiet of Beaufort- 
sqctare. I admire Madame de Maintenon as the great- 
est pattern of prudence, which is certainly the gueen of 
female yirtues ; the men will not allow us to be wise, 
it is not worth while to take much pains to be charm- 
ing, as the reign of the Graces is short, but as says an 
author, " where there is prudence, no deity is wanting." 
Minerva maintained an empire for Madame de Maiatit- 
non, that the Loves and Graces could not keep for La 
Valliere, nor Venus for the belle Montespan, nor JubO 
for the haughty Fontange. If M. de Maintenon had stu- 
died the Gospel, instead of listening to a bigotted direc- 
tor, she would have been every thing one could have 
wished. Mr. Rice is going to be married to Miss Tal- 
bot I am glad I mentioned Lady Essex in my former 
letter, as 1 find people had said things to her disadvan- 
tage. She coquets extremely with her own husband, 
which is very lawful, and she has a general air of vi- 
vacity, which to those who are herissees with prudery 
may displease, but she is an amiable fine girl. She 
wants to have the bon ton, and you know the boa ton 
of 1756, is un peu equivoque. I wish Minerva had be- 
stowed more, or Venus less, of her favours upon Lady 
Coventry ; she is so much caressed at Leicester house, 
and so admired for her beauty, that she has made folly 
more fashionable than ever. This Venus has attacked 
our Mars the Duke,* and he sighs for her and languish- 
es as much as a hero can languish in time of war. No 

* Of Cumberland. 



newt jet from Minorca. I rejoice to hewr Miis West 
i» belter. 

£ver youp^s most a£fectioDately, 

£. Montagu. 



To tht 8amei, 

ma Street^ the ftm, ofMa^. 
Mr DEAR Sister, 

I AM glad you are going to enjoy the sweet, the 
tranquil, the rational pleasures of the country. ; your 
situation is very agreeable, as you can return to society 
whenever you please. I love the Elysian fields of 
Berkshire, but as the Kennet is for me as impassable 
as the Styx, I am in no haste to get thither, for there 
is no return, and I do not love to converse merely with 
spirits, though the society be the departed souls of 
heroes, sages, legislators, and •poets. We find it was 
necessary to give a draught of Lethe to these inhabi- 
tants of a visionary region, that they might forget the 
substantial enjoyments of our material world. Mr. 
Montagu does not seem to remember he has any house 
in Berkshire ; or that it is usual for people to go into 
the country in . summer. If Mr. Leake does not get 
you Madame de Maintenon,. I must send her to you 
some time this summer ; she is worthy to be admitted 
to your abode at Bath Easton, on many accounts. I 
think she has no fault but being a Papist, I mean, none 
bat what arise from le petite religion, mixed with 
scruples and superstition. As true religion elevates, 
purifies, and ennobles the mind, certainly superstitioa 
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sifilar it Mow its natafftl frtandttrd; jiM will |^v« to 
see the stge Madaaie de lilatntenoii, the divine Feoe* 
Ion, and lielf a doM«i leiamed bishop^ disputing win* 
tber, when Madame Galon unlaces her stays ader dii^ 
ner, she is swelled with the holy spirit or with wind ; 
and instead of prescribing some carminatiyes, a larger 
pair of stays, and a more moderate meal, doubtliig 
whether she ought to do penamce in a prison, or ediff * 
the vlrgitis of St. Cyr: Madame de Maintenon, ean»> 
eftt for the salvation of Louis Quatorze, solicits him 
t0 restore Madame de Montespan to her husband, and 
stiffers him to recall the edict of Nantes, and yiokte 
thereby the marriage vows be bad taken to his king^ 
dom ; she is full of compassion towards the poor, and 
suffers the rich, virtuous, and industrious Huguenot to 
be plundered, reduced to beggary, and compelled to 
exile. Her foundation of St. Cyr is wise in the design, 
and in all the rules for the support of it ; she meant H 
merely as a place of education, they were forced to 
add nuns of profession from reasons of convenience ; 
she was wise enough to see there was greater merit 
in educating young women in such a manner, as would 
qualify them to make good wives and good mothersi 
than in adding to the number of nuns. Indeed I thinly 
there is no charity equal to that of imparting the ad^ 
vantages of religious and virtuous education. I should 
think the races of the nobility and gentry of Francet 
must have been improved by the el^ves of St. Cyr. I 
wish we had such a foundation here, for our married 
ladies are too much employed in the more necessary 
duties of the play-house and opera, &c. to give any at- 
tention to their daughters. They have masters to 
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give them trivial accomplishmeDts, and so th^ CMae 

oat into the world without the timidity of ignorance, 
or the assistance of real improvement They are to 
tread the smooth slippery path of pleasare, neither 
bare foot, for then they would be cautious, nor frost 
shod, for then they would be guarded. You will be 
sorry for poor Sir Dudley Ryder's death ; it hapf>ened 
just as he was on the point of getting a peerage ; he 
was taken with a shiveriog fit, which he imagined to 
be the beginning of an ague, the physicians gave him 
the bark, it threw him into convulsions, and his pa- 
tent, I hope, was made out for a nobler assembly than 
our house of Peers. 1 fear poor Lady Ryder has 
hardly spirits to support such a loss. I went to Ken* 
sington last Sunday , to hear our young divine read prayers 
and preach, he performed very well, -has a good voice^ 
and if you have a mind to know how he looks in his 
surplice, you need only cast your eyes on my picture 
over your chimney. I am very anxious to see him 
enter into the spirit of his profession, which is poor as 
an amusement, villainous as a trade, but noble as a 
calling, when the priest, as his Lord, goes about doing 
good. I hope he will get some of his Cambridge 
friends to serve his curacy for a fortnight, while he 
comes' to Sandleford, where I will preach to him, if 
not with argument, with unction. I was with Mrs. 
West last night, when Lady Cobham came from Lady 
Lyttelton's concert, where she had heard that Miss 
West would stay at Bath till the third of June. Miss 
West had filled her letter to Mrs. West, with Lady 
Bab's and your praises. We are all impatient for a 
West wind, to bring us news from Minorca. Lady 
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Sandwich has heen with me since I beg^an my 
letter, to take her leave. Adieu, my dear Sister, take 
care of your health, do not trust too much to the invi- 
tation of sunshine, while the wind is in the east. Peo- 
ple die very fast in town, though they did not design 
it, did not imagine it, did not remember it was possi- 
ble. Poor Mrs. Whitsched died the day she was to 
have had an assembly, Sir D. Ryder, the day he was 
to have kissed hands for a peerage ; people laughed at 
Mrs. Whitsched^s being stopped in so trivial a pursuit, 
they grieve Sir Dudley was arrested in so glorious a 
course ; with us there was some difference, but where 
they are gone, each will appear equally important, 
equally serious. A moment on this side of death, it is 
of consequence to have a hand full of matadores or 
trumps, on the other, none to have held a sceptre and 
grasped the globe.- People that do not sleep of nights, 
are apt to moralise, it is well I said in the beginning of 
my letter, I was not more stupid than usual, at the end 
of it I durst not have asserted it ; but, my dear and 
amiable Sister, be assured, I am always 
most affectionately yours, 

E. Montagu. 



To the SonaurdbU Mrs. Boscatoen* 

SandUford, the eth ofj^ovember^ 1756. 
Dear Madam, 

There is no form of confession drawn for any mise- 
rable sinner, equal to my guilt in not writing to yon, 
my sorrow when I did not hear from you, or shame 
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when I did. I hold up my hand and plead guilty of lam 
zioesd, but do traitor was I to amy of the wantBeat and 
teodereat aeotiments of friendship, so I hope you will 
not order me to be hanged, drawn, and quartered nor 
set my head upon Temple Bar. According to your com- 
mands, I will give you my adventures, but as you know 
my Anno Domini, you will not expect to hear pf 9^y 
fearful rout of enchanters that took me into captiyity,or 
gallant knights that fought bloody battles to set nae finee. 
I came to Sandleford on the 6th of October, on the . 8th 
1 set out for Bath. I had the happiness of finding my 
sister perfectly well. Tou ask me, what I think of the 
times ? I should despair, absolutely despair of the safe- 
ty of our poor country, if the uncertsunty of human 
events, and the fallaciousness of appearances, did not 
tell me that one should never hope confidently, or de- 
spair absolutely ; and that for the mind, motfey Is the 
only wear ; but after all, my heart is in more than bidf 
moumipg to see the wretched state of the put>lic Wars 
abroad, faction at home, so much ambition among the 
great, such discontents among the people I ah I poor 
England. The old king I greatly pity ; is it thm his 
faithful subjects rock the cradle of declining age ? I 
do not hear that the bustling ambitious people are at all 
agreed among themselves ;. all is anarchy and confu- 
sion. I believe the Lord Chancellor will be greatly re- 
gretted by all who have any interests depending in his 
courts. If he retires to his country seat, I think I wish 
he would take me along with him. 

For bkqt it be, who exercis'd.m care^ 
To private leisure public virtue bears ! 
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Who tranquil ends the race he nobly run, 
And decks repose with trophies labour won. 

I never read of a great man in retirement, but I wish to 
sit at his fire-side, to hear him give his calm judgment 
on those things his more active powers of ambition made 
him acquainted with, and of which the spectator judges 
ignorantly, the busy actor partially. I rejoice that Mr. 
Boscawen is returning to you ; in these times of discon- 
tent, all are pleased with him^ and I assure you it will 
discredit any new administration, if he is excluded his 
share of it. No ! that cannot, shall not be ; it would 
put the very ocean in a storm, and the large continent 
of Cornwall into a rebellion. So let what will happen, 
I shall hear my coach ordered to the Admiraltree as 
usual. How much politics have we had, and not a 
word of the ablest of politicians, the noble, martial, vic- 
torious, and mighty King of Prussia, who is already, in 
my opinion, but a little less, and in his own opinion, I 
believe, much greater, than Alexander the Great. If 
I was a Queen of Sheba, I believe I should go and see 
his glory, I am so much his admirer, and so thankful to 
him for chastising the ingratitude of our imperial ally. 
If Count BruhPs flight is not accelerated by his thonsand 
pair of boots, the Prussian monarch may make him re- 
pent his saucy letter. I cannot bear that any one should 
usurp my name, when you are in question ; I think you 
will remember the original Old Blue Boar, and prefer 
the sincere but homely entertainment there, to the 
gentillesses and politesses of my fair Cousin, but if you 
see her again, please to make my compliments. 

1 am, &c. &c. 

£. Montagu. 

VOL. III. 6 
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7b the Same. 

TTtelfUk. 
My dear Mrs. Boscawen^s letter last night was very 
cordial to her sickly friend, who has not yet recoyered 
from the impressions of her illness. I have sat chirp- 
ing by my fire-side like a cricket, or purring like a tab- 
by cat, or whatever yon can imagine most domestic ; 
which I dare say Mrs. Donnellan thinks a treasonable 
practice, for she claims dominion oyer all inralids by 
seniority of age and priority of sickness. If yon have 
not hands enough to pull down yonr house, let me come, 
for I am so enraged at its detaining you, 1 believe I 
should be as boisterous as Samson. Mr. Pitt recovers 
peu I peu, and so we must hope will the constitution 
of England, as he has undertaken its cure. Miss Pitt is 
Tery well and in good spirits. I am glad you have so 
agreeable a society with you ; for my part I have no 
more idea of the joys of the country at Christmas, than 
the wicked have of the joys of the heavenly Canaan. 
I want the daily news, the hourly visitants, the variety 
and change of company during the winter, which pre- 
sents us with a blank. You see what gross elements 1 
subsist upon. I own it is not great, sublime, nor ange- 
lic, but it is me, who confess all my sins and infirmi- 
ties, in hopes of mild penance and a final absolution. 
Mrs. Bernard is to be here to night, and I will tell her 

all your courtesies. I admire Captain H — y's 

method of watching the battle ; I have known people 
boil an egg with a watch in their hand, counting the 
minutes, but I never heard we were to do so when we 
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basted the French. If I had been in court, considering^ 
the delicacy and effeminacy of the family, 1 should have 
asked if he had not his tweezer case on his led side. 
By this noble gentleman^s evidence, I conceive Mr. 
Byog^s to have been the most bloody engagement that 
ever happened. The Blnke^i, Van Tromps and de 
Ruyters, though men of dome courage, must strike the 
flag to Admiral Byng. I do not believe we shall loose 
this brave commander by any untimely death. He has 
abused the late ministry, whicb I take to be an anti- 
dote agpainst ugly accidents. You would have been very 
ang^y if you had seen a late Monitor abusing Lord 
Hardwicke, comparing him directly with Wolsey, and 
assuring you be was worse than Jeffries ; tliia abuse 
cannot hurt the most respectable of men and magis- 
trates, but it is a sad sign of the depravity of our coun- 
try, when such is the reward of above twenty years 
meritorious behaviour, in a post of the .highest impor- 
tance. 

Ever your'*, 

£. M. 



2V Lord Lyttat&n. 

SandUfordy the 16^ of JVovember^ 1750. 
My Lord, 

I THWK you should have written me a letter of con- 
gratulation on Sip George Lyttelton's being made a 
Peer. Who can feel more joy for any honour virtue 
and he obtain? we congratulate our frienda on the 
most transient prosperity j but this Peerage is a most 
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solid and lastii^ adrant^pe, happily timad, and acc^Mo* 
panted with such ag^eaUe drcnmstanGes, on which I 
reflect with so mach sincere satisfiiction, that I take 
it almost ill yoa should take no notice of my felicity. I 
am too well pleased, and too happy to he captions and 
qnairelsome, and though it is contrary to all the settled 
rules of right courtesy, the greater joy shall do homage 
to the less, and I will congratulate you on the event. 
You tell Mr. Stillingfleet, your greatest pleasure in this 
affidr arises from the advantage it will he of to your 
son, and indeed, as you had before raised your name 
above the dignity of a title, yon have not laid any addi- 
tional weight upon him ; but if my little friend was not 
as extraordinarily promising as he is, I should advise 
him by all means to change his name, leave hia coua- 
try, turn Mahonietan, settle in Turkey, and try whether 
he could not make a good original Bashaw | Ua- what a 
task hsve you imposed on him, who wearing your name 
or title, will be required to resemble you in public and 
private life, to bear such esteem with his cotempora- 
ries, and establish such fame with posterity! as Mr. 
Lyttelton has so great a race to run, I hope he will lose 
no time ; but exactly follow those first steps your Lord- 
ship took towards the acquirement of knowledge and 
improvement of your talents. I beg my best compli- 
ments to him on this happy occa^n, and assure him I 
rejoice without reserve in all advantages he can re- 
ceive, as 1 am convinced he will wear them with ho- 
nour to the world, and the highest gratitude to the 
person who has procured them for him. 

I imagine that when you take yotir seat in the House 
of Peers, the ghost of Henry the Second will claim his 
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seat id the temple of Fame, near the heroes recorded 
by Livj and the great historiaDS of antiqaity, assaring 
them that your Lordship is making oat his patent for 

eternal fame. 

I am, &c. &c. 

E. MoNTAoir. 



To Mrs. MmtagUf from Lord LyttdUm. 

Hill'Strtetj Mv. 18, 17S0. 
Madam, 

Whatever advantages there may be in a peerage, 
Tvhich you set forth with an eloquence peculiar to your- 
self, mine has yet given me no greater pleasure than 
your most obliging congratulations. 

My son is much obliged to you for all your goodness 
to him ; yet upon this occasion, my wishes for him^ are 
much higher than yours. I hope and expect, from the 
talents he seems to be endowed with by nature, and 
from ills mother^s blood, which runs in his veins, that 
he will far outgo his father in the career of virtue and 
honour. An early acquaintance and intimacy with the 
Madonna will be a further advantage, if she will be so 
good as to favour him with it, which will form his mind 
to all that is worthy and noble, aud make him amends 
for the loss of a mother whose instructions she alone 
can ever supply. 

As I shall ptobably now have a good deal of leisure 
1 mean soon to resume my Historical Work, which you 
and my Lord Hardwicke have made me belieye is worth 
the completing. But if, instead of the Life of King 
Henry the Second, I were to write the history of this 

VOL. lU. 6* 
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lutt month, it would be more curiofifl and more enter- 
taining. What do yon tliink of five different adminis- 
trations planned in one day 7 The Cardinal de Retz 
would ha^e rastljr preferred this subject to the other ; 
but I begin to feel indolence growing upon me as I ap- 
proach the House of Lords, and therefore think it much 
wiser to speak truth of great men who lived in this 
kingdom six hundred years ago, than of those who ei- 
ther are or would be so now. And in some parts of my 
modem history I should find a great difficulty, which 
Cardinal do Rctz would get over much better than I, 
the discovering political motives for actions whicli seem 
to have none : in 4hat case the imagination of the Car- 
dinal would supply the defect to the reader ; he would 
provo absurdities to be refinements, and systemize con- 
fusion, which I cannot do. I shall therefore content 
myself with only telling you one part of the history, 
which relates to myself, and will, I know, give yoa 
pleasure. When I carried the Exchequer Seals to the 
King in his closet, his manner of receiving it was so 
gracious to me, and accompanied with such expressions 
of esteem and approbation, that I think I am still more 
obliged to his Majesty on that account, than for the 
peerage. Adieu, most amiable Madonna ; I can never 
deser? e half the honour you do me, but by the respect 
and devotion with which I am, 

Madam, 
your most obliged 
and most obedient humble Servant, 

Ltttelton. 
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To the Hon. Mrs. Baseawen. 

My dear and amiable Friend, 

What caa 1 say for myself that I have not before 
answered your kind and agreeable letter, which made 
me for a while forget we were at a distance, and 1 
thought while I read it we were in a tdte-a-t^te con- 
Tersation, it had so mach of the sal?olatile of lively dis- 
course. I was preparing for my journey when I re- 
ceived your letter, heavy trunks and enormous boxes 
lay at the bottom of my understanding, and band-boxes 
in pyramids rose to the top of it. I shall not think I 
am quite happy tlU you come to town, for mcthinks I 
want my best half. Lady Frances Williams told me on 
Sunday evening that you had been in town the forego- 
ing week. Q,uel contretemps 1 Now you are a coun- 
try gentlewoman and I am the fine town lady, and 
the daily news I be^ed of you, you may request 
of my charity. Mr. Pitt, the great Atlas of the state, 
can support it only with one arm, having the gout in 
the other, but he will be. well enough to be at the 
House of Commons on Thursday, and if you have not 
curiosity enough to see the opening of so great a scene 
yon are as great a philosopher as Diogenes, who chose 
rather to see the sun than Alexander the Great So 
pray. Madam, be not so cynical, but come away to town, 
and leave the sun to raise the snow-drops and crocus's 
in your garden. Lord Temple has a grievous cold and 
keeps house, and though time and tide stay for no man, 
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the navy of Great Britain may be more complaisant, 
and wait his Lordship^s health and leisure. The Prin- 
cess of Wales has been ill ; whether she is well enoagh 
to shine out in the drawing room to-day I know not, 
hating seen no one but my father, who has but little 
courtly intelligence. I must tell yon of an ioBnite po- 
Utesse of your AdmiraPs, for which I desire you to 
thank him, though I hare already done it, but I think 
your thanks will be many per cent, better than mine ; 
you must know, finding in my letter to you, that 1 was 
hungering and thirsting after the news of the times, he 
sent me a complete list of who was in, and who was 
out. You may believe I wus very glad he agreed to 
stay in the Admiralty ; setting aside all private conside- 
rations, (and such as affect you, weigh much with me,) 
yet for the public too it is very right, and every man 
in this country ought to assist the government in this 
time of danger. There is a lively sort of man who has 
begun to attack Mr. Pitt's* administration before he has 
ministered, or administered, which I think not alto- 
gether fair ; the paper is called the Test ; it is very 
well written, but why should he be In the test, till he 
is brought to the test ? indeed these writers agitate and 
exasperate the silly heads of the silly vulgar, and make 
the poor beast horn mad. I would have the people 
bestow all their anger, all their virulence, and whatever 
courage they may have to spare, on our enemies the 
French ; but truly they are for the sport of domestic 
feuds. I never knew the world so absurd, and these 
times do not give leisure to be foolish at a small ex- 
pense : our country is in danger of ruin, and little fac- 
tions tear it to pieces. I hear that Mrs. Spencer is re* 
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ally with child, which will make her completely happy. 
What an absurd thing have I said 1 Who was ever com* 
pletely happy in this world ? The first created pair, 
you will say ; but they were soon tired of it, and if 
people are happy, yet there is some apple, a golden 
pippin, or a red streak, or perhaps a poor russetingi 
which they fancy necessary to their feast, and if it ii 
out of reach, or not ripe, or forbidden, they have no 
stomach to the rest of their delicate and sumptuous 
banquet 

I am, &c. &c. 

E. MOHTAGU. 



Toher8Uter. 

My UKAB, SitTEBy 

Though fate has denied to me the honour of sucUing 
fools, the inferior female office of chronicleing small 
beer, remains to me in fuU force. I had your letter as 
I was deep in accounts, and it agreeably refreshed a 
mind that had been travelling from tubs of soap to fir- 
kins of butter, and from thence to chaldrons of coals. 1 
hare in this . sweet occupation consumed the gpreatest 
part of the evening, but happy are they, who, if they 
begin like Martha, end like Mary, and from the afiaixs 
of the world conclude with spiritual discourse. By this 
day's carrier set forth the Works of Voltaire, the Grand 
Cyrus, and the History of Genghiscan. You will be 
pleased to read the almost unknown stoiy of the con- 
queror of a third part of the habitable world. There 
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are many heroic actions there recorded, of which Fame 
has hardly taken cognizance. These conqnerors de- 
stroy those Muses that should record them, and it Is bat 
just, oblivion should be the consequence of devastation. 
I desire you would unpack the box as soon as yon re- 
ceive it, lest so many heroes in so little room should 
fall a fighting. I do not suspect that Genghiscan, 
though by Voltaire represented a passionate lover, will 
quarrel with Cyrus for l^iliustre Mandane, but they may 
dispute the possession of Asia. Voltaire has such an 
olio of Christian and Mahometan heroes, such a mob 
of philosophers, legislators, poets, &c. that there may 
be terrible confusion, and Voltaire having given his 
best weapons to Turks and Saracens, 1 shall be afraid 
for the Faithful ; even il Pio Gofifredo is by him over- 
matched with Musselmen. Do you not grieve the Ex- 
pedition is so sadly expedited ? I assure yon pheasants 
and partridge feast me best when they come to yonr 
table. 1 am indeed deprived of my friend, Mrs. Boeca- 
Tfen, she lefl me on Tuesday last ; 1 was very happy in 
her company, and we really looked very foolish at part- 
ing. She is in very good spirits, and sensible of her 
many felicities, which I pray God to preserve to her ; 
but her cup. is so full of good, I am always afraid it 
should spill. She is one of the few whom an unbound- 
ed prosperity could not spoil. I think there is not a 
grain of evil in her composition. She is humble, cha- 
ritable, pious, of gentle temper, with the firmest prin- 
ciples, with a great dieal of discretion, void of any de- 
gree of art, warm and constant in her affections, mild 
towards offenders, but rigorous towards offence, and 
speaks her opinion very freely to young people in re- 
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gard to the fashionable levities. She inteods to ask 
Miss Williams to go with her into Surrey, to stay till 
she comes to London again, and I wish Lady Frances 
may send her, for Mrs. Boscawen tells her very round- 
ly sometimes of the misconduct of our fine ladies, and 
e?en of some who are the Misses intimates, and as she 
has a great deal of cheerfulness in her manner, what 
she says does not look like the lessons of severity. 
Lady Sandwich and Miss Fane are both pretty well. 

I am, &c. &c. 

E. Montagu^ 



To her Husband. 



My Dear, 

Iir the multitude of counsellors there may be safe 
counsel, but certainly in the multitude of intelligencers 
there is danger of false intelligence ; however, I shall tell 
all 1 hear. First, as to the Hanoverians and Hessians, 
the King (exasperated at the treatment they have met 
with, and the sickness they suffer) is desirous that they 
should return home. For the ministry it is certainly 
lift droU de Corpt. General Pitt, General Temple, and 
the other Field Marshals, Gretiville, are to attack and 
destroy the Duke of Newcastle with his own forces, 
who have received his pay, wear his uniform, and act 
under these generals, merely by his command. It is 
not imagined in the present confusion of affairs there 
will be a new Parliament. Mr. Cleveland was dismiss- 
ed, and his place offered to three other persons ; Go- 
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and 80 Mr. CleTeland is restored. Lord Temple and 
Mr. Pitt are both ill, as I am informed by Mr. Torria- 
no ; Blakeney is made an Irish Peer, Byng is to be tried 
▼ery soon ; Mr. Pitt transacted his affairs through the 
mediation of Lady Yarmouth, which was not disagreea- 
ble to the King, but makes the fearful subject a little 
apprehensiye ; the preliminaries of his treaty were not, 
as he gaye out they should be, the renouncing HanoTe- 
rian troops, and Hanoverian interests. Mr. Fox is per- 
fectly out of the question at present, but people in town 
are so discontented with the administrations being con- 
fined to one family, it is imagined Mr. Fox must be call- 
ed in to assist. All honest people wish the public inte- 
rest in this time of danger were allowed to prevail 
over every private view. France threatens us with an 
equal navy by the spring ; there is a great demand for 
forces in America, and God knows where all this will 
end. As the weather is so sharp, I do not stir from my 
dressing-room fire, nor intend to do it till there is a 
thaw, for indeed I must not hazard my health, which, 
like Great Britain, is in a tottering condition. If we 
were in as great danger of being conquered by the 
Spaniards as by the French, I should not be very anx- 
ious about my continuance in the world ; but the French 
are polite to the ladies, and they admire ladies a little 
in years, so that I expect to be treated with great po- 
liteness, and as all laws are suspended during violence, 
I suppose that you and the rest of the married men, 
will not take any thing amiss that happens on the occa- 
sion ; nor indeed should it be a much greater fault than 
keeping a monkey, if one should live with a French 



marquis for a quarter of a year. Torri is to stand god- 
father to-day to a child of Dr. Cqx\ and who do you 
thiok is to be his compere? eTOO Admiral Byng: who,: 
some say, should be hanged for his cowardicoi aqd otb* 
era that he should be knighted for his gallantry* The 
people in general choose he should be hanged. I have 
seen Lord Lyttelton and Mr. and Mrs. Torriano this 
morning, and have given you all the news I could col- 
lect 

1 am, kc. &C. 

Er MOHTAGU. 



2b the Same. 

Bath Eatton^ Sahtrday 30thj 1757. 

My Dearest, 

It always gives me gpreat pleasure to hear you have 
received any, and I was therefore much pleased with 
your account of your visit, and hope in your next you 
will give me a description of the place, an^ what may 
be still more extraordinary, of the philosopher's man* 
ner of Uving there, which I fancy may more resemble 
that of the sages one has read of, than any thing one 
has seen ; I look upon Mr. Steevens as a man who has 
disfranchised himself from all slavery to custom and 
fashion, and who as seldom brushes up or new trims 
his modes of living as his coat; but wears both as long 
as they fit him, in spite of what fops and tailors may 
say, I hope he will come to Sandleford, £br he has 
parts aaough to n^ike his aingalarilies amusing, I dare 
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say he was yery happy in the Tiait yoa made him, both 
for the pleasure of your conFenation, and from a lit- 
tle ?aiiity : for though modes of aiogularity may give a 
man an air of desigoiag to live alone, and of contempt 
of the world, I helieve one may yeoture tcPiay" bone 
are more desiroos of regard and notice than those who 
affect to retire and be singular; they rather design 
their peculiarities for a badge ofdistinction, than a line 
of separation between them and society ; and a man in 
low life may go ungartered or cross-gartered, who in 
another station would have been ambitious of a blue 
garter ; and their instalment into a particular character 
is a matter of great toil. Lady Bolingbroke, who was 
the politest woman in the world, gratified the Dutchess 
of Queensberry with the title of Sa Singularity; her 
Grace was in raptures with the appellation ; she had a 
more eager ambition to attain it than others have had 
to be called high mightiness, or serene h^hoeas, or 
excellency, or even Sir Luke Schaub's title of Sm Sa- 
gesse : she had talked, she had eat, she had dressed, 
she had lived, for no other purpose but to be called 
Sa Singularite. 1 have always observed that these kind 
of people are desirous to make known to you their spe- 
cific differences from the rest of mankind ; I believe a 
friend of ours would be glad that when people see him 
on foot they could guess that, were he on horseback, 
he would ride without a saddle. For his sake and the 
rest of those ingenious and generous mortals who exhi- 
bit new modes of living, I am sorry they meet with so 
little of the admiration they desire ; but one would think 
the Furies were by Jupiter appointed the guardians of 
1 custom, for these rebels to its laws are pursued with 
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hisses and stripes through the world ; the fools laugh 
and the wise shake their heads, and they act a toilsome 
part without the reward of a plaudit. You are very 
good aud kind to poor Croshy, for which I am much 
ohliged to you. We had a report that the Duke had 
killed 3000 French, hut he is well oiflf if he can keep 
on the defensive. I had a letter from Mr. Emin, that 
the Duke of Cumherland received him in the most 
gracious manner, and he is so pleased, I believe he 
thinks one step more will put him on the Persian throne. 
It is happy to be bom of a hoping constitution ; his 
day-dreams are very pleasant. I wish his patriot spirit 
was communicated to a dozen or two of our great 
men ; it is a shame there should be more of it in the 
breast of an Armenian slave, bom in bondage and nur- 
tured in ignorance, than in those who count a long line 
of ancestors, and, by a liberal education, have before 
them the examples of all the patriots Greece and Rome 
produced ; but the luxury of polite education spoils all 
its precepts. Adieu ! my dearest, dinner is ready, and 
though I have less appetite to it than to write to you, I 
must attend. With the greatest love, esteem, and gra- 
titude, 

I am most affectionately yours, 

E. Montagu, 
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From Mr. StUlingJleet to Mrs. Mmtagu. 

Great Malvern^ July the IBthy 1757. 

BIadam, 

At length the hopes of hating the honoar to hear 
from you, and the impatience to be informed of yoor 
health, ha^e prevailed over my aversion to writing, 
which is sometimes so great, that I can luurdljr etpect 
my friends will forgive me. 

1 have been at Malvern about twelve days, where 
with difficulty I have got a lodging, the place is so very 
fall ; nor do I wonder at it, there being some instances 
of very extraordinary cures in cases looked on as de- 
sperate even by Dr. Wall, the physician who first 
brought the waters into vogpue. 1 do not doubt but that 
the air and exercise, which at present is absolutely ne- 
cessary here, the well being above two miles from the 
town, contribute very much towards restoring the health 
of the patients. The road is very fine, and made on 
purpose for the convenience of the drinkers. It is on 
the side of a hill, which I am told is found, by exact 
mensuration, in some parts to be half a mile perpendicu^ 
larly high above a wide plain that lies at the bottom. 
Towards the well the road ascends considerably, so that 
I imagine the end of it is not much less than half way 
up to the top. A gentleman in the neighbourhood has, 
at his own expense, made a walk a little above the well ; 
this walk runs on a level for about 600 yards, winding 
with the breaks of the hill, and makes the noblest ter- 
race I ever saw : the plain over which yon look being 
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bounded by some rery fine hills, and on it lying, on one- 
side Worcester, on the other Gloucester. The hill is^ 
fed by sheep, here and there some cattle g^aze, oyer*- 
head I see my fayourite bird the kite sailing, and all the 
while 1 tread on porphyry, the consciousness of whicfa^ 
you may guess, adds not a little to my satisfaction, when 
I conmder that princes are proud to have a few pillars 
of this material. 1 have now done widi the well, and 
must come to the town, which is the- chief place for the 
reception of strangers. This lies high on the side of 
the fiill, and still on porphyry. The church, which 
stands a little lower than some parts of the town, was a 
priory,, and is one of the finest and largest parish 
churches I know of. If you* will excuse me, I will tran- 
scribe for- the perusal of Mr. Montagu,'*' an epitaph on 
a tombstone there, written in monkish rhyme. It ap>- 
pears that the person buried under it was a mathemati- 
cian, whose name I do not remember to haye heard of^ 
and yet, considering the age he liyed in, in all proba- 
bility it must be found in Vossius of Wolfius. The ep>»- 
taph is as follows : 

Philosophus dignus, bonus astrologus, Lotharingusr 
Yir pius, ac bumilis monachus, prior bujus ovilis 
Hac jacet in cistSl, geometricus ac Abbacista, 
Doctor Walcberus. Flet plebs, dolet undique. cleru».. 
Huic lux prima moji dedit octobris seniorl; 
Vivat ut in coelis exorat (^uisque fidelis, 1135. 

We will^ with your leaye, madam, go a little lower,, 
and here we find yery delightful dry meadows and com; 
fields, with now and then a spring that issues out of the* 

* Mr. Montagu wM^ne of the first matbematicians of bis daj^ 
¥0L, HI.- 1* 
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•ide of the Ullf a circimiitaiiee I tfbi^ot to montioD 16 
girlng an accouiit of tho wail-road. Not far below the 
Ghurch h a spting of the same nature with that at Tun- 
hridg^e, which hai alao done gl>eat cures. It is weaker 
than that, but it is also purer and may be drunk with 
greater safety to some constitutions. A gentleman 
whom I went to visit at Ledbury t'other day, told me 
lie received very great benefit by it about 30 years ago. 
I wish this place was nearer to London, for it seema to 
be etactly adapted to do you good. There cannot be 
better and pleasanter roads for a wheel-carriage than 
all about this place. There is a subscription going for- 
ward for buildidg a large lodging-house near the well. 
At present there is only one old house in the town turn- 
ed entirely to that purpose, which contains about 15 
persons, and one large room in it, where once a week 
there is a sort of public breakfast and dinner. We 
have had one public tea-drinking and card-playing in 
the afternoon, by particular invitation; to-day it will 
begin on another footing, and is to be weekly. Thus I 
have given you the best account 1 could of this place, 
which to you who are not quite out of the noise of the 
great world, may appear of very little importance, but 
to me who did not know till yesterday that the Queen 
of Prussia was dead, it seems to contain some things not 
wholly unworthy of notice. However this is the best 
entertainment I could furnish ; and if you will permit 
your friends to trouble you with their letters, you must 
take the consequence. I am, with great respect. 

Madam, 
Your much obliged and humble servant, 

Bekj. Stilungfleet. 
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lb BenjanUn StiUingJleet, Esq. 

Skmdl^hrdf Me IBth of S^U 1757. 

DeAR SiR) « 

You had so generotisly orerpaid your reckoning in 
thd pleasure your last letter gave me, I would have 
shewn a meritorious moderation in forbearing to trou- 
ble yon so soon again, if I had not received a letter 
flrom the Dean of fixeter yesterday, which tells me 
Lord Lyttefton is extremely mortified that you did not 
go to Hagley when you left Malvern, and that he will 
be greatly disappointed if you forget the kind promise 
yon made him of passing this season with him. The 
moderation 1 had professed at the beginning of my letter, 
might induce me to leave off here ; but having so much 
regard to my friends' pleasure, you will allow me to 
have some indulgence io my own amusement. I hoped 
before this time Sandleford would have had a better se- 
cretary, for you must know, sir. Dr. Monsey is fallen 
desperately in love with me, and I am most passionate- 
ly in love with him ; the darts on both sides have not 
been the porcupine's but the grey-goose quill. We 
have Bald so many tender things to each other by the 
post, that at iast we thought it would be better to sigh 
in soft dialogue than by letter. We agreed to meet, 
and the rather, as all the lovers we had read of (and 
being in love with each other only du c6t^ de Pesprit, 
yon may suppose we woo by book) had always com* 
plained of absence as the most dreadful thing imagina- 
ble. He said, nay, he swore, he would come to Sandle- 
ford, and twice had named the day, but each time his 
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grand-dai^hter fell tick, and I know not whether he 
will keep the third appointment, whith Is for next 
Monday. These disappointments have made me re- 
solve, and I reallj belieTO it will not he difficult to keep 
the resolation, never again to fall in love with a man 
who is a grandfather. In all other respects the Doctor 
is a perfect Pastor Fido, and 1 helieve when we get to 
Eljsinm all the lovers who wander in the myrtle groves 
there, will throw their garlands at oor feet Hero and 
Leander, Antony and Cleopatra, aftd others who former^ 
ly made some figare in Lovers legends, will appear 
hat vulgar sweet-hearts to as. I hear Mrs. Price is a 
little jealous of me, but I would advise her to make her* 
self easy, for all young men are volagey and she will 
have her revenge when I shall in my turn complaia 

Of slighted vows- and cold disdain: 

hnt at present 1 think I reign absolute sovereign over 
his affections. The Gods take care of Cato, Emin is 
still alive and well in spite of all the hardships he su^ 
fers. I am sorry to hear people talk of another enr 
gagement'; I wish, for fear of accidents, my peacock 
throne was coming with the other treasure from Stadt 
Since you have found out my enthusiasm, I. hope you 
will rank it with Peter the Great's love of polite arts, 
and Emin's passion for liberty : foe, considering I am 
of the nation of women who are disinherited both by 
nature and custom of extraordinary talents, it is as 
generous in me to admire them,, as it was for a Rusr 
sian bear to wish to polish his country,, or a Persian 
slave to desire his countrymen may be free ; nay, 
more so, for they could participate of tibe advantages< 



they would give, and I cannot ; and yet, as you imag- 
ine, I should be happy enough if I could protect ex- 
cellence wherever and in whatever it was found. I 
would not, like the Queen of Sweden, fill my court 
with scavants and philosophers, for this is not the pro- 
per climate for them ; but I would give them a good 
establishment in academies, and the rays of favour 
'should shine on them if they inhabited the farthest de- 
gree of the poles. I have too much respect for science 
to expose it to the seductions of a court. When the 
chemist leaves his laboratory, and instead of enquiring 
into the secrets of nature is prying into those of the 
cabinet council, and the mathematician studies the law 
of nations instead of the laws of motion, they are ill 
employed, and business is ill performed. It was as ab» 
surd in Christina to turn her philosophers into privy 
counsellors, as it would be to put Mr. Gray at the 
head of the tapestry manufacture because he has wove 
a web for Edward's line with the noblest images of 
poetry. I am not quite satisfied with what the Mal- 
vern waters have done for your health, but I acquit 
them of having spoiled your taste. I shall readily 
consent to revisit Mr. Morris's. I hardly want the 
temptation of your company to go thither. £xpf« 
rience is an infallible judge, and I believe you are 
very right in your choice of a situation for tliis cli- 
mate. We have more occasion for wood to bum 
than to keep us from being burnt. I have not been 
able to prevail on Torn and his turtle to come to 
Sandleford, though a pair of lovers in London seem to 
be improperly situated. I expect my second brother, 
bis wife, and two of my youn^r brotheit here next 
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week, and Mn. Boscavren is to give me the plea- 
sure, I may say happiDess, of seeing her the beginning 
of October; bat all this does not make me less regret 
that I have no hopes of seeing Mr. Stillingfleet. I do 
not indeed hope to see him on the Persian throne, or 
giving laws to the East, hot I know he sits on the sum- 
mit of human virtue, and obeys the laws of Him who 
made that world the ambitious are contending for, and 
to such only my esteem pays homage, and as such I 
can with great truth assure him, I am with the highest 
esteem his most faithful 

affectionate and obliged 

humble servant 

E. Montagu. 



7b Lord Lytteltoru 

San^fordy thef3dof Oeioberj 1757. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship presumes on the leisure of Hagley, 
when you desire me to write you a long letter, but 
you may repent of your gracious permission, if I can 
prevail upon an arm crippled by the rheumatism or 
cramp to travel over this sheet of paper. 

I am sorry for the loss of Bewdley, but should be 
more concerned if I was assured the boroi^h of South- 
wark and cities of London and Westminster were not in 
danger of being taken from us too. The condition of 
public affairs and the state of poor England is so an* 
pertain, one cannot be deeply concerned about distant 
events. As long as the present mode of things shjsJL 
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subsist, a seat in parliameDt is of great consequenoe, 
and adds to the importance of those who can command 
one ,- so that it is not to be giren up if it can be pre- 
served ; if not, one must patiently submit to the mis-, 
fortune. I agree with your Lordship that reason is 
our lawful sovereign, and should decide every thing 
without control from, or appeal to, the passions ; but 
Reason, like many a legitimate monarch Often slumbers 
on his throne ; while his viceroy. Opinion, a pert up* 
start, and as prompt as king Reason is slow and tardy, 
generally determines us : he is more impatient of con- 
tradiction than his master, and by airs of authority so 
imposes on us, that when we act by his suggestions we 
fancy we are obeying the dictates of reason, while we 
really are governed by this maire du palais of the hu- 
man mind. 

I condole with you on our inglorious expedition. I 
find that noisy, thoughtless, brainless, many-headed 
monster,- the multitude, charge our commanders with 
the blame, and I am told Mr. Potter wrote a letter to 
Mr. Allen, to tell him he was just come from Mr. Pitt, 
whom he found in the deepest sorrow upon the return 
of our fleet; and this great rhetorician does most 
strongly describe the dolours and complainings of the 
orator, his master : and his letter is left at Leake the 
bookseller^s shop, to be perused by every one, and I 
doubt not but the mayor and aldermen of Bath, their 
wives, children, apprentices, and journeymen, have 
wept over it. Is not this kissing the dirty hem of the 
dirty garment of low and plebeian popularity ? Were 
the private sentiments of ministers on public events\ 
erer left in stationer^s shops for the perusal of every 
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greasy castomer, who could claim benefit of clergy? 
If the failure of this expedition shall appear to be 
owing to the backwardness of our army, there will be 
DO occasion for all this farce ; if the project was rarii, 
and ill advised, this mournful epistle will not excuse it 
I shonld imagine oar great men had some presentiment 
of immediate death, if I did not every day see them 
survive their expedients. 1 propose to write to my 
sister to-day for a copy of Mr. Potter's pathetic ej^tle, 
if, as I presume, they are current at Bath. We have 
regiments every day passing through Newbury from 
Portsmouth, and the officers all say the intended enter- 
prize could never have been effected after the first 
night of their arrival, but seem to blame their com- 
manders that it was not then attempted; but as Sir 
John Mordaunt and Mr. Conway are men of known and 
approved courage, I cannot suppose it could ever have' 
been effected. A million of money laid out in the 
purchase of a heavy disgrace is g^rievous, but our able 
chancellor of the exchequer, with one of his well con- 
trived lotteries, will soon recruit the treasury, and the 
patriot tears of our minister will wash out the stain. 
I expect to find people in town in a very dejected state. 
I am so averse to thinking of these things that I cannot 
bear to read Voltaire^s works, of which 1 had just got 
the new edition ; every time England is mentioned it 
costs me a groan. I am not indeed a g^eat admirer of 
Mr. Voltaire. I liked his account of the King of Swe- 
den ; but now he writes history as a philosopher, as too 
many philosophers do he leaves truth for system, and 
Tesprit de Phistoire, which he affects to give us, is trop 
tlembiqu^ for me. I am diverted to find him taking 
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all opportuDlties of giving modern poetry and hislory 
the preference to ancient. As to the common uses of 
life, the Public Advertiser is as much better than the 
Si^cle de Louis Quatorze, as that is preferable to Livy, 
Thucydides, or Tacitus. It is more useful, perhaps, to 
know my host at the Blue Boar in Piccadilly died of 
eating too many oysters, than hoiv Marshal Turenne 
was killed in the trenches ; but to raise the genius and 
to mend the heart, one should place in view examples 
of heroic virtue of which modem times are not so well 
furnished. One may perceive Voltaire has a mind to 
give a preference to our times for epic poetry, by 
which he means a compliment to his Henriade, at the 
expense of Homer and Vii^l ; which appears to me at 
if a school-boy should compare the hoverings and flut-. 
terlngs of his paper kite to the flight of the eagle. 
The Henriade is light matter born aleflt by the puffing 
of a little rhyme, and will dance a while in the atmos- 
phere of France : the Iliad is strong and animated, and 
on immortal wings soars to the very throne of Jove. 

Your Lordship does not mean, surely, that I should 
pity Mrs. Pajme for her fears of her death ! I envy 
those whom happiness teaches to consider it is a terror. 
You say your letters are not so amusing as Dr. Mou- 
sey ^s ; I do not know any better letters than your's, but 
1 will confess I have not a worse correspondent. Have 
you fixed the day for coming to town, or does Novem- 
ber itself look charming at Hagley ? 

I am, ^. kc. 

£. MoiVTAGU. 
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To the Htnu Mrs. Boscawen. 

SandU/ord^ (ht 2oth of October, 1757. 

You are very obliging on every occasion, and, was it 
not exceisively kind, as my letter, on Sunday moroing, 
ended with wishing Mr. Boscawen in employment, yoa 
should begin a letter, which I received on Sunday 
evening, with telling me he was actually in commission ? 
I am a little uneasy least the surprise should have hurt 
you ; satisfy me in that matter, and my imagmation will 
then sit down and weave laurel garlands for your hus- 
band^s head, and 1 will too rejoice in the advantage 
which I hope his country Will reap from his arms, but 
think me not ignoble, if I own, glory is but as bright 
moonshine, when compared to your welfare, and think 
me not below the standard of true patriotism, if I con- 
fess, it is for the sake of such as you my coaotry is a 
name 80^dear. 1 know you are too reasonable to wish 
Mr. Boscawen might avoid the hazards of his profession. 
The Duke of Marlbro\ his kinsman, lived to old age^ 
and survived, perhaps, all the cowards that were born 
on the same day : the accidents of life are more than 
the chances of war. Be not afraid, but commit it all to 
the great and wise Disposer of all events ; a firm hope 
and cheerful reliance on Providence I do believe to be 
the best means to bring about what we wish, and that 
such confidence does it far better than all our anxious 
foresight, our provident schemes, and measures of secu- 
rity. I remember with sorrow and shame, I trusted 
much to a continual watching, of my son ; I would not 
liave committed him to a sea-voyage, or for the world 
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in a town besieged ; I forgot at whose will the waves 
are still, and who breaketh the bow and knappeth the 
spear asunder. What was the reward of this confidence 
of my own care and diffidence of his who onlj could 
protect him? Why, such as it deserved! I lost my 
beloved object, and with him my hopes, my joys, and 
my health, and I lost him too, not by those things I bad 
feared for him, but by the pain of a tooth. Pray God 
keep you from my offence, and the punishment of-it. 
1 do not mean that you should be void of anxieties in 
times of hazard, but offer them up to God every night 
and sleep in peace, the same every morning, and rise 
with confidence. 1 will own that I have had a griiiait 
desire to see Mr. Boscawen's name on most honourable 
record for some great victory before this war is at an 
end, Ihat when the annals of our times are read, his 
countrymen, his friends, and his family, may glow with 
pride for him, while they must oAen fo.r others blush 
with shame. I am much pleased with his Majesty^s 
well placed confidence in Mr. Boscawen The Duke^ 
it seems is gone to plant cabbages. As soon as these 
great folks are disgusted they go into the country : the 
indignant statesman plants some trees, upon which he 
wishes all his enemies hanged ; his occupations are 
changed, but his passions not altered. Tbe angry war- 
rior rides a hunting, mais ^^ le chagrin monte en 
croupe et galbpe avec Ini,^ nor can the hounds and 
horn, ^^ that cheerly rouse the slumbMng mom,^' con- 
tent the sense that wants, ^^ th^ ear-piercing fife and 
spirit-stirriDg drum." How often have these men who 
have accustomed themselves to the loud uproar of the 
world, reason fo Wish, as Pope says we should, if stun- 
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ried by the music of the spheres, that Heaven had leA 
Ihem still, 

The rourrotiring Kepbyrt and tbe purling rill. 

Indeed it is a great misfortane to hare set one^s mind 
aboTe the key of ordinary life ; how oAen does it make 
these great performers play oat of time and out of tone ? 
I suppose Lord Halifax is going to be Secretary of 
State : he has behaved eo well in his office, I wish him 
a greater, and that he may not he reduced to the pacific 
delights of rural life, for which 1 presume his mind may 
be a key too high. 1 think one should put one's son 
apprentice to a gardener before he goes into the House 
of Commons, that when he is an unsuccessful politician 
be may retire to his garden with some pleasure and 
skill to boot. They are seldom so lucky as .Boileao^s 
antagonist, '' qui de mauvais medecin de?int habile ar- 
chitecte :'' these chiefs out of war, and statesmen oat of 
place, generally make an absurd figure in the country. 
Pray make my compliments to your amiable guest I 
eipo.ct a cfiTgo of Morgans and good folks from New- 
bury to dine here ; I always endeavour to depart the 
country in odour of civility, and I think I bid them adieu 
with easy grace and agreeable freedom which ever ac- 
companies the movements of the heart. Not so did I 
take leave of my friend this day fortnight ! pay me for 
that parting pang by bringing yourself to London in 

good health. 

I am, 

my dear madam, 

most affectionately yours, 

E. MONTAOW. 
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To M>8S Carter. 

Hilt-Slrtety the 6lh ofJwUj 1758, 

What mu9t my dear Miss Carter fhiok of the eigos of 
bmtal insensibility which 1 have given in not answering 
ber obliging letter ? As my heart has had no share in 
the omission, 1 have no apologies to make for it \ no 
day has passed since yon left ''us, in which 1 have not 
thought of yon with esteem and affection ; I look upon 
my introduction to your acquaintance as one of the 
luckiest incidents of my iife, if I can contrive to ioi- 
prove it into friendship ; this is, and has been the stste 
of my mind, and I am proud of it ; as to my conduct in 
the commencement of our correspondence, I am a^am* 
edofit. I was ill when I received your polite and 
agreeable letter. I have ever since been drinking Is- 
lington waters, from which I receive some benefit, but 
with this inconvenience, that I am unable to write tili^ 
late at night, and even tlien, not without headache. 
The death of a relation of Mr. Montagues in the 
North, which happened about a fortnight ago, with a 
large accession of fortune, has brought me the usual 
accompaniment of riches, a g^reat deal of business, a 
great deal of hurry, and a great many ceremonious en- 
gagements. The ordering funeral ceremonies, putting 
a large family into mourning, preparing for a journey 
of 280 miles, and receiving and paying visits on this 
event, has made me the most busy miserable creature 
in the world. As the gentleman from whom Mr. Mon- 
tagu inherits had l>een mad abov^ 40 years, and almost 
bedridden these last ten ; I hadJ^ays designed to be 
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rather pleased and happj, when he resigned his un- 
happy bein^ and his g^ood estate. I thoug^ht in fortnne^s, 
as in folly^s cap, still laughed the babble joy ; but though 
this is a bumper, there is not a drop of joy in it, nor so 
much as the froth of a little merriment. As soon as I 
rise in the morning, my housekeeper, with a face full 
of care, comes to know what must be packed up for 
Newcastle ; to her succeeds the butler, who wants to 
know what wine, &c. is to be sent down ; to them tuc* 
ceed men of business and money- transactiona ; then the 
pott brings twenty letters, which most be all OMudder- 
ed, and some must be answered. In about a week we 
shall set out for the North, -where I am to pass about 
three months in the delectable conversation of stew- 
ards, and managers of coal, mines, and this, by thecoor* 
tesy of a?arice, is called good fortune, and i am congra- 
tulated upon it by every body I meet ; while, in troth, 
like poor Harlequin in the play, I am acting a silly part 
dans Pembarras des richesses. I would not hare trou- 
bled you with this detail but as part of my defence for 
not having written to you. 

I can perfectly understand why you were afraid 
of me last year, and I will tell you, for you won't tell 
me; perhaps, you have not told yourself; you liad 
heard I set up for a wit, and people of real merit and 
sense hate to converse with witlings ; as rich merchant 
ships dread to engage with privateers : they may re- 
ceive damage and can get nothing but dry blows. I 
am happy you have found out I am not to be feared ; I 
am afraid I must improve myself much before you wili 
find I am to be loved. If you will give affection for 
affection ^ tout simple,'' 1 shall get it from you, and 
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even if jou wodU part ivith it without other good qtM-< 
lities, 1 hope to get them of you, if you will coDtiDue 
to me the happiness and advantage of yonr conTersa* 
tion. Our friend Emin is returned from the expedition 
without wounds and without laurels, which does not sa* 
tisfy his aspiring soul ; so he is going to that effectiTe 
hero the King of Prussia, who does not make war on 
hulls of ships and magazines of sail-cloth and cordage. 
I proposed to have amused myself with learning Spa- 
nish as soon as I got to my quiet retreat in Berkshire, 
but this filthy lucre spoils all. I have the pleasure of 
hearing infinite commendations of Epictetus every day ^ 
from such as are worthy I taste a particular pleasure ; 
from the multitude I take it in the gross, as it makes 
the sum of universal fame. Some praises I heard a few 
days ago at the Bishop of London's, 1 put in the first 
class. When the learned haye talked of the author I 
talk of the iriend, and it is with the greatest pleasure 
and pride I speak or write myself dear Miss Garter's 
most sincerely affectionate 

and faithful firiend, 

£. MOITTIGU. 



To Benjamin StiUingJleet, Esq. 

The ISM 9/ June, 1758. 
Dear Sir, 

It has always been an abatement to my pleasure in 
corresponding with you that I was taking up the time 
you oonld employ to more useful purpose or i^^eaUe 
emoseoient, imd 1 could never find an hour in wMcli 
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my letter could properly steal in upon you. But even 
the unhappy have their moments, and 1 have at last found 
one more suitahle to me ; which is when you are in the 
cobler^s library, after Bnnyan and Quarles, those classics 
of the artificers in leather, I think I may properly come 
in, and as I shall talk of heroes, talk of kings, armaments 
and navies, 1 expect to take the pas of the biographer 
of the Seven Champions, though i know his history is 
adorned with cuts. In the first place I congratulate you 
OD our success in Africa ; some account of it you will 
have seen in the newspapers, but I may add tliat we 
shall now serve ourselves with a certain gum necessary 
in staining cottons, for which we used to expend sixty 
thousand pounds a year. This afhir was effected by an 
honest, rough sea captain whose name is Marsh, who 
owes his advancement in the navy to Bir. Boscawen* 
Prince Ferdinand's passing the Rhine is looked upon by 
the skilful in war, as a very great piece of generalship, 
and our gracious Sovereign is much delighted with the 
event. All English hearts are in palpitations for what 
this week is to bring forth ; we expect hourly to hear 
of the success of our attack upon St. Male's, of a battle 
expected to be performed by that great master of the 
science of defence, the King of Prussia, and of what 
has happened at Louisbourg. Our troops landed at St. 
Male's without opposition, but what dire contention 
may have fallen out since, we know not. There was 
a report yesterday that the place M(^s carried with the 
\qm of a thousand of our men, but thank God it was 
merely a rumour. So much for war, and war's alarms ; 
as to our civil occurrences, they have been so bolster 
rously carried, I need not change the tone of my nar- 
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ration. All the judges, the Lord Keeper, the Chief 
Justice, and the late Lord Chancellor gave their opin- 
ions against the haheas corpus bill. Lord Temple, 
much in wrath, insulted the judges in some of his ques- 
tions; Lord Ljttelton warmly and sharply reproved 
him, upon which words rose .so high, the House of 
Lords interposed. The last day of this bill Lord Mans- 
field and IwiOrd Hardwicke spoke so fully to the matter, 
even the Tory lords, and those most violent in their wish- 
es for it, declared they were convinced the new bill was 
dangerous to liberty in many respects, in many absurd : 
so that, bad. there been a division, there would not have 
been four votes for it, but Mr. Pittas party discreetly 
avoided a division. This affair has not set the legisla- 
tive wisdom of the House of Commons in a very high 
light, but the great Mr. Beckford whom no arguments 
can convince, no defeat make ashamed, nor mistake 
make diffident, did on the motion for a vote of credit stand 
up in the House of Commons and say, he would not 
oppose that measure as he had an opinion of the two 
commoners in the administration, but in the peers that 
composed it, he had no confidence, and ran on in foul 
abuse of them, and then ended with a severe censure 
on the House of Lords in general. Lord Royston an- 
iwerecl him, that this was unparliamentary, where per- 
sonal, and indecent in regard to the House of Peers in 
general ; to which Mr. Pitt answered with great heat, 
that he was sorry to hear such language from a gentle- 
man who was to be a peer ; he set forth the great im- 
portance and dignity of Mr. Beckford personally, and 
above all the digpaity and importance of an alderman, 
concluding it was a title he ahould be more proud of 
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than that of a peer. This speech has enraged the 
Lords, offended the Commons, and -the city ungratefully 
9ay, it was too gross. Those who wish well to this 
country, and consequently to an union of parties at this 
juncture, are sorry for these heats ; it is well if they 
do not unsolder the union. Lady F. Williams is set out 
for Hampton Court to day. 

1 am, Sic. kc 

£. MOHTIQV. 



From Mr. StiU'mgfieet to Mrs. Mmtagu. 

foxkjh «^MU Ou SOthf 1758. 
DrAR Madam, 

.\t length i am resolved to sit down and acquit my- 
self of a debt, which 1 hare too long owed. If you could 
possibly be in earnest when you talk about interrupting 
my studies or amusements by your letters, I would tell 
you that 1 never should spend my time so agreeably, 
were it not for the thought of answering them, which 
always gives me anxiety, knowing how incapable I am 
of entertaining you* 

The scene is much mended since 1 left Cheltenham, 
for what with the con? ersation of the master and mis- 
tress here, the aipusements which the children afford, 
music and botany, i find the time passes very quick, and 
I am not obliged to recur to my pis-aller, that most per- 
nicious of all entertainments, reading. 1 ^ball endea- 
vour the rest of my life to follow the sage advice of the 
sagest of all modems, in the opinion of Torn, viz. the 
Marquis Kiuuccioi, who with a sneer used to ask hi» 
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friends, if thej found themselves the happier for porii'ig 
over books. Torri was at once struck with the soliditj 
of this qoestioD, and, from that time, determined to be- 
come his disciple, and, to show how strongly he imbib- 
ed hiB master's principles, he is at present, for want of 
«tber amusement, employed in learning the mysteries 
of eock-fighfing ; knowing very well if he were once 
to give way to that evil custom of reading, he might 
run the risque of forfeiting all the advantages he has 
hitherto had above those restless people who are al- 
ways hunting after knowledge. I know you will de- 
spise such doctrines as these, and the more so as it is a 
known fact that people grow desirous of heaping, the 
greater their store is, but I am convinced that nothing 
contributes so much to happiness as quietism in knowl- 
edge, whatever it may do in religion ; and if you could 
once prevail on yourself to be of the Marquis's sect, I 
would answer for it in a few years you might bid adieu 
to physic. This is so clear that I will venture to refer 
it to Monsey hinaself, whether I am in the right or no, 
though he is interested in the case, as he would see 
you seldomer if yoo were quite robust. 

I had wrote thus far when I was interrupted by a 
philosopher, very skilful in botany, who came here to 
be my guide about the hills in search of plants, t call 
him a philosopher, not on account of his knowledge, 
which I think seldom produces that kind of creature, 
nor on account of his voluntary poverty, which is often 
the effect of spleen, but on account of a certain sim- 
plicity, and benevolence of temper, which is the choic- 
est gift of heaven. He is above 70 years old, and has 
all the vigour and cheerfulness of a young man. He 
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lives in a cottage entirely by himself, dresses liis meat 
when he eats anj, which is bat seldom, ncFer sleeps 
above 4 hours in the 24, never lies on a bed of the 
usual form, but makes use of herbs of varioos kinds 
with only two blankets for that purpose. He will stand 
up to the middle in water in the month of March, fish- 
ing hours together ; and thinks it contributes to his 
health ; and will pass the day without eating or drink* 
ing, without being hungry or dry, by the help of a peb- 
ble in his mouth. His time is generally employed in 
prescribing to the lower sort of farmers and poor; from 
the latter he take^ neither fee nor reward, and puts the 
former to no expense for drugs, for be uses none but 
what grow in the fields or his garden. In short, he is 
such a sort of man that if there were a nation of such, 
I should join with that ingenious savage, Rousseau, and 
prefer them to the old Greeks in their most poUshed 
state. 1 must just tell you, to finish his character, that 
this same philosopher has seen the world, and once 
kepi race-horses and running footmen, though he never 
bad a fortune for such expenses. However, he was 
worth something, and lost the remains of his fortune, 
which was about 600/., in superintending mines for a no- 
bleman who honestly leA liim in the lurch. He tells 
me he has not the least desire to be owner of a larger 
sum than what may serve to keep him in his last illness 
and bury him. 

Mr. Price is far from well, so that we have yet made 
no visits, but I imagine we shall soon make one to Lady 
Coningsbey. There have passed some messages on 
both sides, by which I find they are well, and so fond 
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of the place, that it ia reported they will pass the win- 
ter at Hampton-Court. 

I am, &c. &c. 

B. Stillingfleet. 



To the Hon. Thomas Lyttelton. 

Dear Sir, 

I HAVE often checkM my inclination to write to you, 
while you were at Eton, for fear of calling you off from 
your scliool exercises ; but as you are now in a situa- 
tion, where there is a vacancy of business and pleasure, 
I do not feel the same scruples, may write you long let- 
ters, and expect full answers to them. However, I will 
be so far reasonable, that if you send me a card, to sig- 
nify that you are engaged for the week, or month, to 
Cicero or Livy, it will be a more valid excuse to me, 
than if, on inviting you to dinner, you told me you were 
engaged to a beauty or a duchess. — My love for you, 
my hope of you, my wishes for you, and all my expec-1 
tations from you, unite in giving me a respect for your j 
time, and a deep concern for your employment of it. \ 
The morning of life, like the morning of the day, 
should be dedicated to business. On the proper use of 
that " sweet hour of prime," will depend the glory of 
your noon of life, and serenity of its evening. Give 
it, therefore, my dear Mr. Lyttelton, to the strenuous 
exertion and labour of the mind, before the indolence 
of the meridian hour, or the abated fervour of the ex- 
hausted day renders you unfit for severe application. — . 
VOL. ui. 9 
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I hope you will not (like many young men, who have 
been reckoned good scholars at Eton and Westminster) 
take leave of it there, and fall into the study of les 
belles lettres,..as we call our modem books, I suppose 
from the same courtesy as the weakest part of the ra- 
tional species is styled the fair sex, though it can boast 
of few perfect beauties, and perhaps the utmost grace 
and dignity of the human form is never found in it. As 
you have got a key to the sacred shades of Parnassus, 
do not lose your time in sauntering in the homely or- 
chards or diminutive pleasure gardens of the latter 
iimes. If the ancient inhabitants of Parnassus were to 
look down from their immortal bowers on our laby- 
rinths, whose greatest boast is a fanciful intricacy, our 
narrow paths, where genius cannot take his bounding 
step, and all the pert ornaments in our parterres of wit, 
they would call them the modems^ folly ; a name 4he 
wise farmer often gives to some spot from whence the 
Squire has banished the golden harvest, to trim it up 
for pleasure with paltry ornaments and quaint conceits. 
— I should be sorry to see you quit Thucydides for Vol- 
taire, Livy for Vertot, Xeoophon for the bragging Me- 
moirs of French Marshals, and the universal Tully, 
and deep Tacitus for speculative politicians, modern 
orators, and the dreamers in universities or convents. — 
I will own that in natural philosophy and some of the 
lesser branches of learning the moderns excel; but 
it would not be right for a person, in your situation, 
to strike into any of the private paths of science. 
The study of history will best fit you for active 
life, From history yon will acquire a knowledg;e of 
puuikfn^ iind a true judgment in politics ; in moral, 
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as well as physical inquiries we should have recourse 
to experiment. — As to the particular study of eloquence, 
I need hardly exhort you to it, for eloquecce is not only 
the most beautiful of ail the daughters of wisdom, but has 
also the best dowry ; and we may say of her, as Solo- 
mon did of her mother, riches and honours are in her 
right hand. Elevation of sentiment, and dignity of lan- 
guage are necessary to make an orator ; modern life 
and modem language will hardly inspire you with 
either. I look upon virtue as the muse of eloquence, 
she inspired the philippics of the Grecian and Roman 
orator, her voice awakened Rome, slumbering in the 
snares of Catiline. Public spirit will teach the art of 
public speaking better than the rules of rhetoric, but, 
above all things, the character of the orator gives per- 
suasion, grace, and dignity to the oration. Integrity of 
manners gives the best testimony of sincerity of speech. 
If you form your conduct upon the sacred book which 
gives rules far more perfect than human wisdom could 
contrive, you will be an honour to religion, a support 
to your country, and a blessing to your family. It may 
seem strange that I have last mentioned what should 
be first regarded. The Bible alone will make a good 
man ; human learning, without the fear of God, which 
is the beginning of wisdom, and the knowledge of him, 
which is understanding, will produce but a poor and in^ 
Consistent character ; but duties are enlarged and mul<r 
tiplied by the power and circumstances with which 
God has intrusted us, and in which he has placed us. 
Tour talents and situation will fit you for public trusts ; 
it is a duty in you to qualify yourself for them ; to give 
yoof yirtae eveijf sti^ogth and then to employ it in the- 
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serrice of your country in its most important interests, 
true religion, and good government I hope you will 
excuse my having said so much, that has the air of ad- 
vice to one who wants it so little, hot young people are 
apt to be prodigal of time, because they think they 
have so many years before them ; hut if life be long, 
the season for improvement is short. 

I am, &c. &c. 

£. Montagu. 



To Lord LyttdUm. 

m 

DarUngtoriy Atig, Sth. 
My Lord, 

I AM set down to obey your Lordship^s kind commands, 
to let you know how I performed my northern expedi- 
tion. I am now about 25 miles short of Newcastle, ha-< 
ving travelled above 250 miles since last Tuesday, and 
am better to-night than I was when I left London, so i 
will no longer endure, that Dr. Mousey shall call me 
flimsey animal, puny insect, and other such opprobrious 
names. I have had such a surfeit of being in a post- 
chaise that 1 have not made many excursions to see the 
fine places that lay in the road. In my way to Netting" 
ham I went to see Sir Robert Clifton^s, which appears 
to me, for beauty of prospecf, equal to any place I ever 
saw. You are led to it from the turnpike-road by a 
fine terrace on the side of the Trent. From a pavilion 
in the garden you see the town and castle of Notting- 
ham, standing in the most smiling valley imaginable, in 
which the Trent serpentizes in a most beautiful man* 
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B^r. The town of Nottinghftm resembles Windsor, end^ 
tlie oooitry about it has the same character^ bnt the 
Trent at Sir R. ClifltonV is finer than the Thames at 
Windsor. I return your Lordship many thanks for har 
Ting lent me so agreeable a companion as Antonio de 
Soils, whom I infinitely respect for the solidity of his 
genius. By the simplicity of his narrations, the d^ity 
of his speeches, and the good sense of his reflections, 
he has put himself in the rank of Thucydides and Ta- 
citus. He has written a history, which in the hands of' 
a man of less judgment, was in danger of placing its 
author on the shelf with Scudery and the writers of ro- 
mance. It is lamentable to see a man of his discern- 
ment in other matters, so blind in the great concern of 
religion. He exults in the triumph over idolatry, when 
Cortez demolishes an idol to place the image of the- 
Virgin Mary in its place I agree with him so far, as 
to imagine there was some supernatural assistance 
given to the Spaniards in this enterprise. The cha- 
acter of Cortez is not among the ordinary productions 
of nature, but composed of those various and contrary 
qualities, that are requisite to bring about great eTen.tB. 
Daring courage and consummate prudence, a character 
of frankness and magnanimity, with occasional dissimu- 
lation and artifice, and all these, in the highest degree, . , .. 
make a most rare and uncommon composition ; and I am 
apt to look on these extraordinary persons as inspired.. 
I think Cortez equal in courage to Alexander. It is-, 
easy to find valour for a day's occasion, and vigilance 
for a short danger ; but to live with a few friends in a> 
▼ast and populous country of enemies, for so long a 
time, where labour was never crowned with, rest, noc- 
vjOL. in. 9* 
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victory with secarity, seems to me the most formida- 
ble of all ODdertakings. When be takes Montezuma 
prisoner, I am as much amazed as his Mexican majesty. 
The arguments the historian makes him use to prevail 
on Montezuma to surrender himself, are admirably fit- 
ted to an imperial ear. He respects nothing in the em- 
peror but his vain pride and love of a respectful ad- 
dress ; and it seems he understood the monarch, who 
could endure the loss of liberty better than an omis- 
sion of ceremony. Forms of respects were established 
to guard prerogatives ; but I know not why, they soon 
grow dearer to those accustomed to them, than the very 
rights they were invented to protect. I cannot help 
thinking the Belle Marine the happiest woman that 
ever existed ; she seemed to have matched herself with 
a superior species ; and I figure to myself how her heart 
must exult, when she saw her consort (for I suppose 
she looked on her connection with Cortez as a mar- 
riage) leading captive that monarch, whom none of her 
fellow subjects dared look in the face. I am anxious to 
know what becomes of the fair one, when Cortez has 
no longer occasion for her as an interpreter. I have 
but just finished the first volume, for much of the road 
has been too rough to allow me to read, and at the inns 
I generally write letters, and I fear your Lordship by 
this time thinks very long ones ; but I could not help 
telling you, how much your book has contributed to my 
amusement in this long journey. You will excuse all 
the absurdities I may have expressed, and the vile 
scrawl in which they are written, for neither my head 
or band are very steady after so long a journey. I know 
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your avenioD to writiDg letters, but hope you will let 
me hear you got safe into the country^ 

I am your Lordship^s 

most obliged 

and faithful humble servant, 

E.M. 



To the Eon. Thomas Lytteltaru 

^ug, 27. 
Dear Sir, 

Though I have long owed you a letter I would not 
write to you till 1 could give you some account of this 
country. I am yet acquainted only ivith the surface of 
it, which is the least valuable part of !N'orthumberland. 
The ingenious inventions and incessant industry of man- 
kind have contrived to bring up the riches which seem- 
ed to have been placed out of their reach. The me- 
chanism of the engines, and their operations in the coal 
pits, are well worth observation, and before I leave 
this country I design to make myself acquainted with 
them : at present I can only describe to you the gene- 
ral character of the country. Our world above ground 
affords the greatest variety imaginable, but this diver- 
sity does not arise from an assemblage of all that is hills 
were some of them adorned with beautiful in nature, 
but, from a mixture of the cultivated and the rude, the 
pleasant and the horrid. I dined yesterday at a gentle- 
man's house in the bishopric of Durham about 16 miles 
from hence \ the first four miles of our journey was 
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through a wild contitrj fall of moon, under which lie 
the coal mines; the rirer Tjne gave some ornament to 
the scene, and the frequent cottages on the moors, 
which are built for the pitmen, take off something of 
the solitariness of the desert ; these moors are iH>t to- 
tally uninhabited, but they look unblest ; the plough, 
barrow, and the vestiges of agriculture are not to be 
traced there, and one pities the inhabitants of such an 
ungrateful soil, till one recollects that the minea reward 
the labour of the industrious in full as ample, though 
not so agreeable a manner, as arable lands. The rest 
of our journey was through a rich corn country, where 
the harvest was going on very happily ; the river Wear 
enlivened the valley, and gave cheerfulness and softness 
to the prospect, the distant woods, others shagged with 
rocks, but even this fine country was not without a mix- 
ture of moors, and I think a person of taste would not 
throw them out of the landscape ; though they sadden, 
they dignify the scene. 1 saw nothing in my progress 
that entirely displeased me, but a great monument of 
human folly. We parsed by HyKon Castle, a most no-* 
hie edifice, and well situated. It was granted by King 
Athelstan to an ancestor of the late proprietor's with a 
great estate, it passed down through many ages to tiie 
late Baron Hylton, who spent his whole fortune in the 
purchase of the meanest pleasures in the meanest com- 
pany ; a few years ago, going home drunk, he over- 
turned his chaise, and finished a life intemperance had 
made scandalous, and prodigality uneasy. The re- 
mains of his estate, and this ancient and noble castle 
hardly suffice to satisfy his creditors. One cannot help 
grieving to see a &mily, for whom the changeful desti- 
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Dies seem to have had so constant and unusaal a respect, 
overthrown at once, not by the noble strokes of fate, 
the assaalts of foreign enemies^ or convulsions of civil 
contentions : but sunk by brutal vice and senseless pro- 
digality. I knew the late master of Hylton, he was 
good-humoured and void of ill intention; but Nature 
made a mistake when she set him on two legs ; he 
would have pursued his instincts better upon four, and 
honest bruin would not have been molested by credi- 
tors, nor have forfeited his paterpal den. Afler dinner 
1 ferried over the river Wear to Sunderland, a good 
sea-port town. They are making a new pier there, 
which is done at the expense of the coal owners who 
have mines near the Wear. I got a very pleasant walk 
on the sea shore ; several ships were sailing out of the 
harbour, fraught only with the comforts and conven-^ 
iences of life, they carry out coals and salt, and bring 
home money. I question whether those who carry out 
death, and bring home glory, are concerned in so good 
merchandize, though they account their occupation 
most honourable. Oi^ Thursday I went to see Lumley 
Castle ; it is a noble habitation, but so modernized by 
sash windows, and ether fashionable ornaments, 1 ad- 
mired it only as a good house. There are many family 
pictures in the hall ; a succession of sixteen Lumleys, 
all martially accoutred, the Lumley arms on their 
shields; their figure and attitudes make them look 
like Scaramouches. They hang so high, I could not 
read the inscriptions, but, 1 imagine, it is intended one 
should suppose each picture was taken from the life ; 
but, from the dress and ch#acter, I am sure they have 
been done by one hand from the genealogical tree^ 
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There are many old pictures in the house, and many 
fair testimonies of the ancient nobility of the family, 
but I cannot pass them the sixteen generations. There 
are large plantations of firs at Lumley Castle, a large 
park behind the castle, to the front a good prospect, 
and the river Wear at a due distance. I will not fa- 
tigue you with more of my excursions at present. We 
began this week to return some of our visits. When I 
have satisfied forms, I shall then indulge myself in some 
rambles to see the more mountainous parts of the coun- 
try. I was very ill last week, but am much better. 
I .believe my illness was owing to the constant fatigue 
of a great deal of company. Society without friend- 
ship is troublesome. I could like very well to pass a 
summer here, in such pleasures as the country and 
solitude can give, but when I cannot have my friends 
with me, I wish to be alone. Fray, let me know, how 
you like Hampton Court. Please to tell Lord Lyttelton, 
that Mr. Emin is gone to the King of Prussia, but,^ that 
should my Armenian friend deserve a garter in his 
Prussian Majesty^s Ordr.e du Merite, I shall not be con- 
vinced he is equal to Cortez, my Spanish hero, who 
was born to give distinctions, not to receive them from 
the hands of another ; but any man of a second order 
is well placed with the King of Prussia, and I am glad 
Emin is with him. 

I am 
dear Mr. Lyttelton's 
most affectionate friend, 
and faithful humble servant, 

# E. Ho9Tiav. 
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To Miss Eliscdbeth Carter. 

October 20, 1758. 

Ml dear Miss Carter, I dare say, has been making 
excuses to herself on my behalf, and imagined many 
reasons for my not having thanked her for the favour 
of her letter. I suppose, you think my time has been 
spent in travelling about a (U)untry, where every thing 
is new to me ; indeed, my dear madam, I have been at 
the verge of that country, from whose bourne no tra* 
veller returns ; the accident that brought me thither is 
so strange, I shall relate it.'*' I should not trouble you 
with all this detail, if it were not to set forth the true 
reasons of my omitting so long to keep up a correspon- 
dence, which I assure you gives me the highest plea- . 
sure. I hope, I have not thereby forfeited any part of 
your njendship, which I value as it deserves ; 1 have 
made use of the strongest expression, but you will not 
take the force of it ; let some of your friends explain it. 
How kind and how cruel were you in saying you wish 
for my company on the sea-shore ! I cannot express to 
you how impatient a wish it raised in me to have that 
pleasure. You would give ballast to an imagination 
that carries too much sail, and your judgment, like a 
skillful pilot, would direct its course. When we re- 
turned from our evening^s walk, how glad should I be, 
to be conducted by you through Livy's noble history. 
It seems to me, as if the genius of Rome had guided 

* Mrs. Montagu was near losing her life, by having eau de luce 
poured into her throat, during a fainting fit ; the detail is omitted. 
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bis pen^ resolved, before it abandoned that gpreat state 
to a race of tyrants, to record its rise and progress 
to the summit of haman greatness and glorj. Liyy 
seems to have at once possessed the virtue and gravity 
of the earliest ages of the commonwealth, the dignity 
of its highest prosperity and the politeness of the 
Augustan age, equally fit to record the severe virtue of 
the ancient Brutus, the martial deeds of Scipio, and to 
set forth the stupendous g^^atness of an empire, formed 
by a long succession of victorious chiefs. All the 
muses assisted so great an undertaking. Every part 
seems to have had its particular muse. He was always 
inspired; other historians seem to have had only a 
partial inspiration. We must allow too, he had the 
noblest subject : afler reading the Roman history, every 
thing appears little. Even the states of Greece seem 
like the republic of ants, written by a good naturalist ; 
there is a great deal of political economy, aot one 
admires their spirit, their activity, &c. but compared 
to Rome, it is but a mole-hill. One wonders indeed, 
how so much was transacted in so narrow a space. 
1 think I see you a little offended at my simile. 1 do 
not mean to be unjust to your beloved Greeks; I will 
own, that, when one sees one of their little states oppos- 
ing and keeping at bay the forces of the great king, 
and, in spite of such a threatening power, cultivating 
the fine arts, and carrying the human mind to its utmost 
possible degree of perfection, they appear like those 
superior intelligences, whom we suppose to effect 
things beyond mortal ability by mere spiritual powers, 
without the gross aid of common matter. We consider 
their great influence, and admire the force of their 
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Bgency the more, as we can less ascribe it to ordinary 
means. One thing too I most observe in favour of the 
Grecians. Uncorrupted virtue, unsoftcned valour, un- 
tainted innocence subsisted, among some individuals, 
with all the politeness of manners, acuteness of wit, 
and refinement of art : I imow not such an example 
among the Romans. As soon as they were polite, they 
were voluptuous. The muses of Greece, those sacred 
virgins who there excited to noble deeds, grew harlots 
at Rome, and corrupted their youth. If one would show 
how great a creature man is, one nvust exhibit some of 
the individuals of 'Greece ; if one shew how great men 
grow in communities and their united force, one must 
Bet forth the commonwealth of Rome. 1 agree with 
you, in admiration of Xenophon, and wish I could par- 
take with you the pleasure of reading his own words. 
His eloquence seemed to have all the power fable 
ascribes to the music of Orpheus. I agree with you, 
in excusing the superstition, which is oAen objected to 
him. 1 have great indulgence to superstition, in those, 
who wanted the light of revelation ; the best and wisest 
men must have been most liable to it : they would be 
most desirous to know the will of the suprisme Being, 
and most convinced of the advantage of fulfilling it : 
they would seek, therefore, to find it out, and not 
having any true light, every glimmering ray, whatever 
pretended to reyeal it, would be attended to. Justly 
odious is superstition io us, as it caused us to leave the 
sacred guide of the scriptures to follow our own per- 
yerse and idle fancies, and indeed it is directly the 
opposite to Xenophon^s conduct, who was desirous to 

quit his own suggestions, for the least intimation of the 
VOL. in. 10 
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diviuc will. 1 have never read Aristotle's Ethics, and 
after what you have said never shall do it. One might 
fui ivell study a treatise of navigation before the use of 
the compass was foond out, as a system of ethicswith- 
put revelation. Natural reason may point out some 
course, and shew where the great rocks lie, but we 
must have the will of God for our direction, if we 
would constantly steer the proper course. 

I am flattered to find my opinion of Comeille has al- 
ways agreed with your's. I will allow he is a poet, 
but I deny his dramatic talents : he does not possess the 
familiarity of dialogue, nor the art of realizing charac- 
ters. Moliere brings the statue of the Gommaqdant up- 
on the stage to terrify Don Juan. I would have had 
Comeille to compose his pieces of the statues of cer- 
tain great Romans, for, indeed he gives us them in 
stone ; their air, their shape, their features are ex- 
pressed, but they are not animated ; they are not men, 
they are mere images. How different are the trage- 
dies of our divine Shakspeare ! Theatrical composi- 
tions should strike, in some measure, the whole audi- 
ence. Shakspeare makes use of a figurative language, 
which the critic takes in the noble, the mechanic in 
the familiar sense. The haberdasher of small wares 
understands his noble men, aijid Forcible Feeble, the 
woman^s tailor, is warmed and animated by his heroes, 
as much as his grace, or the general in the side-box; 
But what, indeed, is Hecuba to them, or they to Hecu- 
ba, if, in language too fine to be understood, she tells 
the pit and gallery of her misfortunes, and to the pa- 
liter audience she only utters some sentences of mater- 
nal love, and some general compldints of the changeful- 
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ness of fort«me, without any thing that makes you see it 
18 not only a mother and a queen, hut the individual 
Hecuba that is wretched. It is the particular grief, the 
appropriated sorrow that touches the spectator, it is to 
the individual the interest belongs. I do not know how 
far my idle comments may make you repent having 
mentioned these authors, but 1 assure you, what you 
said of them required no apology, it will always give 
me pleasure as well as instruction to partake of your 
studies. Your letter found me on my sick bed. 1 had 
but one eye capable of assisting me in reading it, but I 
assure you it raised my spirits, and was a better cordial 
than my doctor could have given me : 1 had been long 
deprived of the pleasure of wandering amongst the aro- 
matics of Parnassus ; when I have my full range I only 
idly sport there like the butterfly ; you are the honey 
bee, and extract the precious essence, and I desire you 
would continue to send some of your honey. I assure 
you none of the authors you mention ever said what 
edified me so much, as your resignation to sickness, to 
ordinary avocations, and the demands of courtesy ; to 
these you can patiently give up the hours In which you 
could acquire knowledge and extend your fame. I find 
there is no temptation specious enough to deceive you. 
I used to think it very noble and great in me when 1 
was angry and peevish at being deprived of improve- 
ment : I thank you for this better lesson, and see my 
fault was only covered with some fine words. Business , 
still confines me to these northern regions. I please 
myself with the hope of seeing you in town; let me 
know when you propose to be itcre : I hope you will 
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be near Jlill-streot. Maj all happiness attend you eve- 
ry where ! 

I am^ &c. &c. 

£. MOKTAGU. 



To Benjamin StUlvngJUet, Esq. 

Carville, October 22nrf, 1758. 

PpAf. Sir., 

f FrATTER mjself the time approaches when we may 
confer ahout oar summer^s rambles with more liberty 
rnd ease than by pen and ink : they will make a good 
winter^s tale by the fire-side, as the excursions of youth 
supply the idle prate of old age. Ydnr story will ha?e 
a« great advantages over mine as the travels of a man 
of taste, whom curiosity has led through delicious coon.- 
tries, have over the dry journal of a trader, whom de- 
sire of gain has conducted to places of traffic, without 
regard tu climate or soil. Northumberland falls short 
of Wales iS point of natural beauty ; its rude visage has 
been often scarred by the weapons of war, and you can 
hardly travel a mile without beiug made to recollect 
the Romaus were our imperious masters, and the Scotch 
our inveterate foes. Carville* is just at the end of the 
Picls' wall, it makes part of our enclosures, and we 
have a Roman altar in the stables. The din of war has 
1=0 frightened the rural deities, that even the long time 
that has passed since the union with Scotland, has not 
brought them to make their residence with us. Pan, 

* Mr, Montagu had hired Carville while his own house was re- 
pairing. 
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Ceres, and Pomona, seem to neglect us, and we are un- 
der the dominion of the god of mines. There is a great 
deal of rich land in this country, hat agricultare is ill 
understood. The great gain made hy several branches 
of the coal trade has turned all attention that way. Eve- 
ry gentleman in the county, from the least to the great- 
est, is as solicitous in the pursuit of gain as a tradesman 
in Cheapside. The conversation always turns upon 
money ; the tnomentyon name a man, you are told what 
he is worth, the losses he has had, or the profit he has 
made by coal mines. As my mind is not naturally set 
to this tune, I should often be glad to change it for a 
song from one of your Welch bards : they would find 
poor encouragement here, for where avarice reigns 
there is little regard to heroic deeds or sacred song ; 
neither the achievements of the hero celebrated, nor 
the raptures of the bard would be attended to. I should 
wish to understand the Welch bards, who, by what you 
say, appear to be the natural sons of Homer, and inhe- 
rit his spirit, though they are not heirs to his cultivat- 
ed lands in Parnassus ; perhaps they have more of his 
fire, and as much of his air by snatches as his legiti- 
mate posterity, whom discipline, more than disposition, 
has trained to imitation. The Welch loved fighting 
and feasting, and the bards enlivened the feast and im- 
mortalised the hero ; I should suppose that wherever 
the spirit of a people is very martial the policy of pria^ 
ces and the tenderness of friends and relations, should 
unite in endeavouring to preserve the memory and ex- 
ample of the brave, by recording verse, or imitative 
sculpture. You say you admire the works of these 
poets the more, as they were untutored by the Greeki 

VOL. Ml. 10* 
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anJ Romans ; but surely tbey were under the iDflueDGe 
of Homers great tutor, the love of glory. 

I am glad to hear the dean of Exeter and you are 
engaged in considering the antiquities of Wales. Nor- 
thumberland can afford good amusement to an antiqua- 
rian, and I shall hope at some time to get you both 
hither. Mr. Montagu has an estate at Routchester, 
ivhich would afford much entertainment of that kind ; 
he has a share also of Jarrow, where lived and died 
the venerable Bede. I have no skill in antiquities, but 
I proposed a great deal of pleasure in seeing all the 
natural beauties in this part of the world; but my 
disaster put an end to all my scheme^. I had a very 
kind invitation from Mrs. Lowther to pass sbme time 
at Lowther hall ; I am told it is the finest place in the 
north; I believe I should rather have admired than 
coveted it ; grandeur without softness, pleases me in a 
place no better, than dignity without courtesy in a man 
or woman. Lowther is much greater than Gibside, 
which is too great for me ; I love woods, but I do not 
desire such forests, that you would rather expect to-be 
entertained in the evening with the howling of wolve& 
and yelling of tygers, than with PhilomePs love-labour- 
ed song. Such a place is a fit pasture for Nebuchad- 
nezzar ; pride and tyranny may delight in it ; I would 
divide the glebe with the husbandman. Useful Ceres, 
though she does not set up for a deity of taste, enli- 
vens and embellishes a rural scene more than all the 
arts and sciences* By Dr. Monsey^s last letter, I should 
think it possible he may be with you by this time ; if 
be is, tell him I desire the delights of Hagley may not 
make him forget his poor correspondent at Carville. 
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1 flatiered myself with the hopes of leaving this place 
by the end of this month, hut hasiness proceeds with 
a more deliberate pace than wishes ; so the good doc- 
tcPT may continue the charitable intercourse of letters 
till he hears further. 

I am, with perfect esteem, &c. kc 

E. MONTAOV* 



To Dr. Mmsey.* 

Hill-streeiy March BUi^ 17o7» 
DRim Doctor, 
That is, because yoa have made me welL 

Dear Sir, 
Because you make me laugh. 

I OBSERVE that it is thc^ fashion of the times, when 
any work of wit and ingenuity appears, to follow it 
with absurd criticisms ; and thus ihe gentle queen of 
dullness gathers a poll-tax even of you beaux-esprits. 
I am determined that you shall pay double taxes, as 
Papists do for their disaffection, and I will begin the 
criticism even with the date of your letter. Pray, Sir, 
why Hogmagog hills instead of Gc^^agog ^hills ? by 

* Dr. Moosey was physician to Lord Godolphin, who lived at 
Gogina^g-hil), near Cambridge. 

The following letters to Dr. Monsey art from a copy mad#, by 
direction of Dr. Monsey, of his own and Mrs. Montagu's letters. 
The Editor does not possess the originals of Mrs. Montagu's* 
They should have been earlier inserted, but the copy was mislaid 
at the time. 
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tvbat right or what might have you dispossessed the 
great giants? if, indeed, you have vanquished them in 
single combat and deposed them, it is an adventure 
worth mentioning to your friends, in particular Mr. 
Emin would be ;glad to know by what art military it 
was achieved ; he would, perhaps, choose to make a 
campaign with you, rather than with the King of Prus- 
sia, who may not gain so complete a victory over the 
Gogs and Magogs leagued against him. As to the first 
article of your letter, in which yon imagine you have 
cured an incurable disease, 1 look upon that to be 
owing to a sudden elevation of your vanity on your 
victory over the giants. Pray come to town and leave 
the poor man to depart in pence. I do not believe our 
friend Mr. Stillingfleet is more attached to the lilies of 
the field than to the lilies of the town, who toil and spin 
as little as the others, and like the former are better 
arrayed than Solomon in all his glory. I assure you 
our philosopher is so much a man of pleasure, he has 
left off his old friends, and his blue stockings, and is at 
operas and other gay assemblies every night ; so im- 
agine whether a sage doctor, a dropsical patient, and 
a bleak mountain, are likely to attract him. It is usual 
for people in retirement to grow proud and sejf-suffi 
cient, and fancy the world should come to them, but 
believe me, much easier will you find it to come to 
town to a dozen friends, than to get one to cqme to 
you ; so order the post-chaise and come awayi I speak 
this from a friendly desire of your company ; I want 
none of your medical art,. I have been in perfect health 
ever since 1 saw yoii. I had left off the noble tincture 
and the excellent decoction before you wrote to me, 
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because I was as well as a person of anj delicacy could 
wish to be. I have not lived lately like the scholar and 
the philosopher you imagine me. I find I can be silly 
without being sick, though 1 cannot be sick without be- 
ing silly ; I have gone wherever two or three fools 
were gathered together, to assemblies, visiting days, 
&c. &c. Pray let me have the benefit of your leisure 
hours. When you have given your patients a sleepingf 
draught, write me an enlivening epistle ; so shall dul- 
ness and drowsiness get nothing by you ; I would have 
you to know, that though my day includes twenty-four 
idle, it has not one leisure hour; sufficient to the day i» 
the impertinence thereof. I suppose that you expect I 
should tell you the politics of the day, but to own the 
truth, the ministry do not trust me with their secrets, for 
which reason alone I do not tell them to any one. Mr. 
Pittas toe is prisoner to the gout, but don't be frightened, 
he is not silly when he is sick, as some of your friends 
are ; he assured the House of ComnK>n8 he is not, and 
that bis mind stands a tip-toe when he cannot set a 
foot to the ground. There have been great efforts ta 
save Mr. Byng ; the House of Commons passM a bill^ 
and the Lords on their wool packs deliberated whether 
they should' pass one, to enable one of the court mar- 
tial to tell something of great importance to his Majes-^ 
iy in regard to the admiral, for absolving him of his 
oath of secrecy ; but as not only the power of speak- 
ing, but likewise the having something to say was ne- 
cessary to make such an Act of Parliament useful, it 
was asked at the.bar of the House of Lords whether he 
bad any thing of importance to reveal ? and as he did 
not say he had, the Lords very properly de.tcrmiuQd 
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I not to pa99 a bill to make a man speak who had nothing 
to say. 1 met your friend Mrs. £ve1jn the other day ; 
she looks ill, and is gone into the country for amend- 
ment ; for my part I desire nothing of trees bat the 
bark at this time of the year. The Duke of Grafton is 
in danger of dying of the consequences of his fall, he is 
lethargic : I should think a lethargy must be a good 
way of dying, when sleep gently draws the curtain be- 
fore death puts out the light. Mr. Gataker goes on 
prosperously with his experiments, and the deadly 
night-shade in skillful hands will prove a salutary plant. 
As you are in the country and have time to moralize, 
yon may run over in your imagination how oAen in the 
moral world affliction and dtsappointuYent, and all the 
tribe of deadly night-shade procure the health of the 
son], when virtue and religion temper them. 1 thank 
you for all the wit and the wisdom, and th^ Latin and 
the Greek in yoor letter ; for thoagh I have no skill in 
these matters, it looks as if you thought I had, and the 
presumption does me some honour. You may possibly 
be mistaken in supposing that 1 shall not shew your let- 
ter, lest it should make people imagine 1 understand 
Latin ; for I think they will rather believe you do not 
Bnderstand me, and no disparagement to your iinder- 
standing neither ; for, as Pope says, ^^ true, no meaning 
pozzies more than wit.^' I have not got my thimbles 
on ; I think they will do me more honour in the conn-' 
try, for in London the ladies will not know what they 
are ustially designed for. I desire you to sit down the 
moment you receive this, and write me a letter from 
Gogmagog hill, or come to London and shew cause irbj 
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you do not : without blow or menace, secret fraud or 
open violence, I subscribe myself, 

Dear Sir, 
your most affectionate friend, &c. 

E. Montagu. 



To the Same. 

Hill' street, SihjiprHy 1757. 
Dear Sir, 

I AM to thank you for two epistles ; one from New- 
market, where, methinks, you were oddly associated, 
or to speak in the language of the place, strangelj 
matched with gamesters, grooms, and horses; wh^ii 
you wrote your second letter from the bed-side of a pa- 
tient, your doctorship was more seemingly and suitably 
situated. I shall first answer your first letter, not mere- 
ly in respect to its priority of existence, but from the 
usual desire of recurring as late as possible to serious 
reflections and the remembrance of mortality. I can- 
not imagine why you should send the bark, which has 
had so wonderful an effect on my complexion (vide 
Duchess of Leeds) to the tanners, merely to the prepar 
ration of wash leather gloves, and make into foolish 
bodkins that steel which gives so sharp an edge to the 
darts of my two little grey eyes, of whose dead-going 
might you seem to have a high opinion. I am' sorry 
you played truant in regard to Admiral Boscawen ; I 
would have sent his prees-gang after you, if I could 
)iave guessed where it would have found, such a va- 



grant : however, I have enqnired how you might appljr 
for the monej) and they tell me if you produce a note 
of hand or other testimonial of the debt to the person 
who pays the crew their wag^s, you may get your mo^ 
ney, if your debtor permits it, if not, you must use 
such means as the Taw prescribes fop debts, viz. a writ 
and a bailiff. If your lieutenant can find another lieu- 
tenant that is fool enough to change his captain for the 
proud Scotch captain, he may be relieved from his 
thraldom. You see I have asked your questions, but 
whether with the prudence you required I know not ; 
for it is easy to give an infusion of the bark, but for arn 
infusion of prudence, I know not how it is to be admin- 
istered ; if offered in the vehicle of advice, it is so nau- 
seous one cannot swallow it, and rolled up in a hint and 
gilt with civility, or levigated to an impalpable powder, 
it seldom takes effect. I thank you for your incompa- 
rable doggrel ; but I apprehend from the metre, Lord 
Godolphin^s coach-springs are not so good as you pre- 
tended, though some allowance must be made for the 
roughness of the road and the badness of our pavements. 
1 assure you I never made a fool of a wit in my life ; 
every boarding-school girl can do it ; my nobler ambi- 
tion was to make wits of fools, and I wias encouraged in 
the attempt by a fable of Mr. Dryden^s ; but lord ! how 
poets He t I was long ago convinced it is not to be done, 
and so long ago laid aside all endeavours to turn men^s 
heads. I had some inclination to send your second let- 
ter tt> Dr. Youqg, that he might answer your night 
thoughts. You paint the scene as very solemn, and in- 
deed this last page of your idle tale of life is sad 
enough ; your mind wears the true philosophic colour, 
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for iDdeed, to suit the medley we are to act, as that 
great philosopher master Jacques says, ^^ motley is the 
only wear:^' adversity and prosperity, sickness and 
health, success and disappointment, make the chequered 
habit of the harlequin man ; we are born to die, and 
die to be born again, and the fool that laughed, and the 
other fool that cried, were neither of them true philoso- 
phers in my opinion ; there is hardly cause for mirth or 
melancholy in any thing that passes on our stage. He that 
tops his part like Mr. Garrick, whether it be Abel 
Drugger the tobacconist, or a great emperor, will leave 
the world with applause, and at last have a great bene- 
fit. Af^er having often fought with death, when he at 
last shall fight with you, may you enter the combat with 
the hopes of a Christian, and the fortitude of a philoso- 
pher ! I thank you kindly for giving me Christian bu- 
rial ; but in laying a marble stone over me, you put 
yourself to more trouble than 1 shall give my execu- 
tors ; why should I register in such lasting characters, 
that for so many years, — 

" I soundly slept the night away, 
" And did just nothing all the day ?" 

Your friend Mr. Emm has permission to go abroad with 
the Duke, which makes him very happy; he has a 
mind to deserve an Epitaph, and I wish his heroism 
may not make him want one too soon ; he has no doubt 
a great desire of fame after death, though it will give 
him less satisfaction than an opera would to my deaf 
footman, because he will be deafer ;»or if he is from on 
high a spectator of our poor comedy, he will think the 
drama more foolish. I wish he may succeed in his 
▼QL, m. 11 



liopes; he has a great and a good nuDd; be dined 
ttte a t^te with me on Wedoesdaji and yesterday he 
dined with Lord LytteltoD) and spent part of his even- 
ing with me ; so that if I had not ignobly married a 
private gentleman, I might have had a chance for be- 
ing Queen of Persia; but as that boisterous fellow, 
Kouli Khan, broke the Peacock Throne to pieces, it is 
DO matter : Bradshaw makes very good sophas, and there 
are no seats so hard to sit upon, and so uneasy, as thrones. 
Then it would have grieved me that the first time the 
bark happened to disagree with me, they would have 
hanged my first Physician, and perhaps have stuffed his 
skin, and, contrary to European custom, the patient 
would have caused the death of the Doctor ; to be sure, 
you like the English mode better, where the doctor 
kills the patient ! I suppose you have heard of the sad- 
den and marvellous change of Ministry ! if the French 
do but think us as valorous in combat, as we are stable 
in councils, they must foresee the rvin of the House of 
Bourbon, and of the power of France. Those who go 
out, wear a broad grin, and those who are come in so 
smile, that should the frightfullest grinner be the win- 
ner, it is bard to say which side will get the better. 
We say here that the city is angry, the country not 
pleased, and the court in confusion ; who will win the 
race, and who be distanced, you know best at Newmar- 
ket perhaps. Mr. Montagu desires his compliments, 
and does not yet talk of kicking you ; whether he doubts 
if you love me as much as you say, or he thinks kicking 
of no eflBcacy in the case, I do not know. Would it not 
look malicious in me to desire hUn to try ? you make 
an apology for yew long letters, which to the curious, 
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dnigent, wai mtelligefit eye, are just legible ; I hare 
wrote in such haste I think mine is not so, bnt it is no 
■latter for the exact meaning of any thing I have said, 
or shall say, except that I am, sir, 

Toor faithful friend, 

and obliged humble servant, 

£• Montagu. 



To the Same. 

SandUford, July the S{h, 
DesAK Sm, 

I THANK yoQ for your moral epistle from Claremont. 
A more vulgar mind than yours would have fallen in 
with the custom of the place, and have wrote nothing 
but news and politics ; but you send me an admirable 
panegyric upon truth, and a high seasoned well spiced 
satire upon falsehood. I should be very glad tp have 
your speculations upon all subjects, and, that you may 
go through the sciences, as you have written me an 
ethic epistle from a prime minister's I should be glad if 
you would make a visit to a lord chancellor or a chief 
justice, that I might have from you some theological 
discourses. If you were to pass a day or two at Lam- 
beth, I should not doubt but you would edify the world 
with a treatise on the military arts, and in less than a 
week's residence with Mr. Bradley in the observatoiy 
at Greenwich, you would give us such botanic essays 
as woukl delight and inform even our friend Stilling- 
fleet ICou^maiataia with dignity what Milton asserts,. 
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^' That the miDd is its own place :^ which those few 
who have, what may be called a mind, know to be 
true ; but the generality of heads are mere mirrors, 
and only reflect the image of what is placed before 
them. I rejoice to hear your grandchild is well, for 
the mind has a trick of being glad, when those we love 
escape danger of death ; but how far our joy is well 
founded, is, as you observe, very questionable. If you 
had not complained of your health, your letter would 
have g^ven me a great deal of pleasure ; for in all oth- 
er respects it was quite to my liking. I do not love 
the epistolary forms. Forms of all kind indeed are 
good to keep fools from endless deviations ; but I like 
the vagaries of people of sense, and pray when you 
write to me, go up and down your sheet of paper, say* 
ing what you please en passant. I am really disturbed 
at the continuance of your complaints; in Apollo^s tem- 
ple, you should have been cured or you should have 
been inspired. Perhaps he will not practise as physi- 
cian or poet at a minister's without a pension. I hope 
you will come to Sandleford when I return from Bath 
Easton, and I will make you well, or humour you and 
nurse you, till you are better than well. The country 
air has done me great service, 1 am in perfect health, 
I am out of doors all day, either walking or in my post 
. chaise, and sometimes sit and read and write in the 
fresh air, and sometimes, as you say, meditate on death 
^ I sit at the foot of an oak tree ; when one considers 
it as an entrance to another life it is worth thinking 
about ; as to the when and how, it troubles me not ; 
whether it prevents the languor and sufferings of old 
age or kindly cures them^ is hardly worth a thought 



What f^nified whether the *ceret» yon was admit- 
ing had been gathered in the blossom or was suffer- 
ed to finish its tweWe hours course ! I am now just 
where you left the cereus, "its glory gone, faded,^' 
and by to-morrow morning shall be withered. You 
disdain to stoop to such petty matters as the fate of 
kings and cities, but his Prussian majesty is defeated,. 
,and Prague is deliTered ! What will become of the 
Protestant interest ? I wish we may have better news 
from the Dulie, for indeed we are in a miserable situa- 
tion. If it were not for the harmony, sincerity, and 
good agreement of our ministry, we should have cause 
of apprehension, but they all love each other and their- 
country ; no private views or personal interest, or fa- 
mily affections, or party connexions, will disturb their 
unanimous endeavours to save poor England. The 
Dean of Exeter came hither last Tuesday, he was so 
good as to stay with me till yesterday. Mr. Montagu 
staid in town upon business, but I hope for the pleasure 
of seeing him to-day. Is Mrs. Torriano returned from 
Portsmouth, or does our friend Mr. Torriano still, like 
the turtle, weep and mourn the absence of his mate t 
Is Mr. Stillingfleet iu town or at Malvern ? you see £. 
am like the provident ant, careful in summer of my 
winter comforts ; I shall want all these good people In. 
town in November ; at present I think as little of thent 
as I can. Do not imagine that I am living here like a> 
fine lady, or splenetic, indolent, and idle. I am walk^ 
ing in the garden before eight, bre^fast before mne^ 
find tiie day too short for n^ employments, and go tft« 

* A chort ttved §owu.. 

noL. in. 11*' 
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bed at eleren, becaose Dr. Mousey says it is whole- 
soBEie, and because I coald DOt rise before seven if I 
sat up later. I am impatient to bear bow onr Persian 
hero is received at tbe camp of bis Rojal Higbness ; I 
am glad be was not in tbis unsaccessfnl eng^ement 
witb tbe King of Prussia, for.be would have tbougbt it 
necessary to bis honour to ba?e been among tbe dead, 
ratber than tbe prisoners, or those who ran away. 

I am, dear Sir, 

your sincere friend, 

and obedient bumble servant, 

£• Montagu. 



To the 8ame^ 



the iSth ofjufy. 
At Mrs, Scotft in Beaufort Square^ Bath. 

And so, Sir, your pride and your vanity, and your la- 
ziness, and your indolence, and your indiflference for 
your friends, have at length persuaded you, that you 
are not to write to me again, till I have thanked yon for 
those letters 1 have already received ! Small trust have 
yon in my gratitude, if you require all bills drawn uxK>n 
it should be paid at sight. Mr. Stillingfleet can write 
to me, and where is there a philosopher less des(Bavr6 
than one who studies the infinite folios of divine wis- 
dom, that reads the stars and can rightly spell of every 
herb that sips the dew ? Why ! you do not perceive 
an eclipse of the sun unless, for want of light, you run 
your bead against a post at noon-day ; as for simples, I 
cannot say you are absolutely ignorant of those that are 
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medidnal, I am sensible yon make pretty good use of 
them, bat I will be hangM if you know how many 
leares there are in a daisy, or how many fibres in the 
leaf of a pimpernel ; you are neither looking up at the 
stars nor down at the plants, and therefore why am I 
orerlooked and forgotten ? truly I believe, because you 
sit yis-a-yis Mrs. Garrick ; but pray what business have 
you with Venus or the Graces, or any thing^ so like 
them as the said Mrs. Garrick ? I think 1 am a very 
pretty kind of a sickly woman, that look as if I had 
sometimes had the jaundice, and as if I might sometime 
or another have it again ; and altogether a very pro- 
per subject for your doctorsbip's admiration and medi- 
tation, and so. Sir, I expect some tokens of your atten- 
tion by the next post. Have I not given you leave to 
entertain me out of any corner of your brain^ and pro*- 
misM to read with equal complaisance what your wis- 
dom or your wit shall suggest, nay even what you may 
say in your foolishness, if your wit should be at low 
ebb? 

Whether you choose Cervantes' serious air^. 
Or laugh aod^shake in Rabelais' easy chair, 

write like the sage Charron or the fantastical Hudi- 
bras, I am still your gentle reader i and I have gene- 
rally observed people of* wit choose companions foe 
their patient hearing, rather than their quick reply^ 
and I imagined with such, the more one attended and 
the less oue replied the better ; but since you. will be 
answered, I must tell you why I have not sooner com- 
plied with that humour of yours. 1 have been wander- 
ing from place to place ; I went to Windsor to make a 
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Tiait to Mrs. Stanley, and there I spent some days Tery idly 
ftod very agreeably ; and I have been at this place ever 
since last Thursday, taking sweet counsel with my sister 
and Lady Bab Montagu, and in their company thinkii^ 
but little of the absent. As to your request, that you 
mi^ send my letter to Mr. Affleck, permit me to say, 
no ; I am extremely pleased that he is partial enough 
to me to desire it, and, if he loves a little nonsense now 
and then for his recreation, why I own it a harmless 
thing, and I would not refuse your sending my letters 
merely because they are nonsensical ; but I have known 
such disagreeable things arise from a communication 
of private letters, that I beg to be excused; there is 
so much envy, malice, and nonsense, in the world, that 
the most innocent amusement cannot escape ; some fool 
might know my letters were shewn Mr, Affleck ; that 
fool would tell another, who would report to a third 
fool, that I was vain of my letters, and loved to have 
them communicated ; and to what three fools assert 
some wise man would assent, and I should be ridicu- 
lous. One walks about In this world in as much dan- 
ger and dread of ridicule as people do in some parts of 
America of the thread worm, which in spite of all care 
will imperceptibly get into the heel, and from thence 
poison the whole body. I had a letter from Mr. Stil- 
Bngfleet yesterday, in which he speaks much of the 
virtues of Malvern waters, but does not tell me how 
they agree with him, which I take ill, for when can 
fhey have a subject of more worth to the world and to 
me t Mrs. Boscawen and a friend of hers will come to 
me at my return for a few days, and then my house 
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will be pretty well filled. As soon as they leave mie, I 
hope yoa will favour me with the performance of your 
promise. 

Ever your most obliged, 

£. Montagu. 



To the Same* 

Thunday the 4tk Augutty 1757. 
Dear Doctor, 

It is apparent from the contention of various god- 
desses for you, that you resemble Paris in features, 
complexion, air, and mien, and, as I flatter myself I am 
not less like Venus than you are to that beau gar9on, I 
do not doubt your decision in my favour ; and I will 
have a picture made of it. Hogarth will hit the sub- 
ject better than Apelles could do. You have written 
me one letter to prove you are in love with me, ano- 
ther to prove I am in love with you : indeed you seem 
to have taken most pains, and g^ven more arguments to 
demonstrate the latter, which was certainly unneces- 
say, and it was the natural consequence of the former f 
however, thanks to the probability of the fact, and the 
force of your logic, it is now so fully made out, we 
may expect our names should be inscribed in that small 
niche of the temple of fame that is consecrated to the 
memory of constant lovers. I know the charms of my 
rivals, but I think it is impossible they should disturb 
so tender and mutual a passion, and I will not be jea- 
lous for fear of the jaundice, and the soap, and rhubarb, 
with which you threaten me. I will be gentle and 
kind, and take the flattery yoa promised, instead of the 
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liedkine, for I £bd it nacfa m«re paiateable, not only 
tiuui any bitter, bat than any otber svreet. Honey it 
an extract and essence of roses and violets, &c bot flat* 
tery seems to be drawn from one's own perfections, 
whick bare an odoar and flavour of more exquisite 
sense than any aromatic : so. Sir, if you please, I will 
take it in small doses to exhilarate the spirits, without 
intoxicating the brain. I hope you will not be so nar- 
row-minded as to exclude my Persian hero from his 
share of my heart, for without two such lovers as Df . 
Monsey and Mr. Emin I cannot be so considerable as I 
desire : I shall make use of him to exterminate my ene- 
mies, and of you to preserve my friends; no good 
housewife thinks her menage complete without an ex- 
tiuguisher and a save-all. I am greatly rejoiced at Mr. 
Emin's kind reception at the camp. 1 will write to him 
Tery so(M}, and send you the letter unsealed, that you 
may treat me with the same frankness in regard to the 
biiiet doux of the Herefordshire dames ; for if 1 know 
by what art they attack your heart, I can the better see 
how to defend it. Perhaps they will send you a basket 
of gulden pippins from Herefordshire, but they will 
only serve to put you in mind of me ; I am more afraid 
of a bushel of redstreaks from Mrs. Price, as they will 
bring her image to your mind, if she has as fine a glow 
in her cheeks now as she had when she was Miss Bar*- 
ring^on ; I should look upon such a proceeding as a 
coquetry equal to sending you her picture ; nOr tieed 
ahe add to her apples the sweet-heart's motto : 

When these you see^ 
Remember me. 
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Lady Sophia Egerton will find it difficalt to give any 
thing that can repreaent her ; Herefordshire will hard- 
ly famish an Addison, or a Vandyke, to delienate her 
mind, her. manners, or her person ; and elegant mujt 
he the pen or the pencil that can denote her truly. I 
was Tery proud of your politeneas to Lady Anson, for I 
attrihate your facility in making compliments to tlie 
power of wonder-working Cupid. I approve greatly 
of her hint to Mr. Emin to write to his great patron, it 
is not only fit but needful ; but, oh Doctor 1 not Cupid's 
heat disciples can work such a miracle as shutting the 
mouths of fools, so attempt it not ; you might easier 
stop i&olus's cavern with your hat, than sew up a 
fool's mouth, even with a cable. Mrs. Boscawen will 
not come to Sandleford when she proposed, so I hope 
to see you there very soon ; you shall hear from me 
when I have fixed the day for my return home. Pnry 
write to Lady Sophia and Mrs. Price before you come 
to Sandleford, for I design to make you more in love 
with me there than you have been yet^ for 1 am won- 
derfully amicable in the countr]^. I have time there to 
he good, and I know you lovQ good people. Adieu! 
I have not time to write ydu a longer letter, having 
some necessary letters to write ; and I think it was 
hardly necessary to give my assent in form to all yoa 
advanced about your love and mine ; the point was 
clear, but to make it more binding, I now give it under 
my hand and seal that I am Dr. Monsey's 

most afiectionate humble servant, 

E. Montagu. 
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To the Same. 

Jiugu$i6f 1757. 

One might as properly write an elegy to the god Mo- 
tnus as a melancholy letter to Dr. Monsey ; and yet I 
cannot write in any other style ; my spirits are sunk 
beyond measure by the melancholy news from (Ger- 
many. I grieye for my country, for all the brave men 
who have or will perish in this afiair, and especially 
for my brave volunteer, who, I fear, will never return 
to us. I beg you to let me know what you hear from 
the camp; Mr. Emin^ said he was one of the corps of 
Hunters, and the papers say they are all cut off; I 
could sit down and cry for him, if it were not too ef> 
feminate a proof of concern to g^ve to the memory of 
so brave a man. I have but this comfort, that his in- 
tentions were good and laudable ; he meant to qualify 
himself to serve his country, and not to serve a per- 
sonal ambition by making war on the peaceable and 
the feebly ; but to fight with tyranny, oppression, su- 
perstition, and ignorance; and he who rewards and 
punishes the secret thoughts, will reward him. 

Is there no bright reversion in the sky 

For those who greatly think and bravely die ? 

Surely there is an exalted bliss destined to those who 
are actuated by a true and genuine patriotism ! I * 
mean such patriotism as dwells in the upright heart 
and pure; not to the vain pretences, pride, luxury, 
and ambition, make to it. Let me hear immediately 
what hope of poor Emin, and be more explicit about 



Mr. I hare no doubt of the rectitude of his con- 
duct ; but let me know wJiat "Slander says. I pity 
your daughter that she goes on furnishing more sub- 
jects to this wretched country. .1 pity the king as a 
king, and as a father. If you can tell me any thing 
that can harden me against the impressions of ill news, 
and make calamity taste like prosperity, pray send me 
the prescription. I will not attempt to answer your 
agreeable lively letters, for I am more disposed to 
weeping than mirth ; 1 will take up my book and turn 
my eyes to times past; the present is 'miserable, and 
the future looks black. Pray God send us all a dispo- 
sition £tted to what we are to bear, and that we may 
he amended by his chastisements; and Sfo they will 
work a repentance not to be repented of. I hare 
made two pacquets of the letters lest they should be 
over weight. A thousand thanks for your letters ; as 
for your friendship for me, it is <always answered 
though your letters are not. 1 am very well, which I 
know you will be glad to hear. JLady Bab Montagu 
and my sister fancy you have a great ileal of wit, in 
spite of all 1 can say to the contrary; it seems they 
take your words rather than my word ; my sister de- 
sired me to U9J something civil to you, but I cannot 
4ay any Uung to<ls^ ; the French have taken my mind 
prisoner, and it groans in its chains. 

I am, dear Sir, 
« your sincere and affectionate 

humble Servant, 

E, Montagu. 

VOL. 111. 12 
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To the Same. 

Sandleford, TTiunday Morning. 
Dear Doctor, 

I AM no longer a ragrant ; I came home on Taes- 
idaj, and here I expect you ; so get into the Newbary 
machine as fast as you can, it will land you by six 
o^clock in the afternoon at Newbury, and from thence 
my post chaise shall bring you to Sandleford. I have 
sent you my letter to Emin unsealed according to your 
orders, not daring to contradict your wisdom in any 
thing; indeed 1 have had a very high opinion of your 
judgment ever since you have admired me so much ; 
for I attribute your extraordinary admiration of me to 
a more than usual degree of penetration; and you may 
rest assured that I shall think you the wisest man in 
the world, till i meet with another that admires me 
as much, and I believe that may hardly happen, for 
though I am certainly possessed of many excellent 
qualifications, the world is so blind and stupid, they do 
not make any impression upon people in general. I 
believe my first letter to Mr. Stillingfleet miscarried, 
so pray direct this to him ; I have been obliged to 
write a thousand letters to-day, so I hope you will ex- 
cuse this very short one, and desire it may not be an 
example to you. I have but just time to say I am im- 
patient, and very impatient, to see you here, and that 
I expect neither Claremont, Lady Anson, nor Mrt; 
Xxarrick, should detain you from 

your very affectionate 

and humble Servant, 

£• Mgktaqv 
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To the Same. 

SandUford the 23rd August^ 1757. 
Dear Doctor, 

I AM sorry you have so good a reason for not glj- 
ing me the pleasure of your company at Sandleford 
at this time, I hope your little patient will soon recover* 
its health, your daughter her peace of mind, and you 
your liberty. I read your panegyrick of Mrs. Alexan- 
der with great pleasure. 1 have a high opinion of those, 
who can acquit themselves of the filial duty to their pa> 
rents^ content, for the debt of a child can only be un- 
derstood by a parent, who knows, that a thousand obli- 
gations arise from heartfelt solicitudes, and tenderness 
unexpressed, and which do indeed greatly exceed the 
sum of visible benefit, and the outward acts of attend- 
ance and education. I assure you I have always honour- 
ed you for your rational and well founded love of a 
worthy daughter, and not less for your foolish instinct 
about your little grand ctiildren. 1 have a great re- 
spect for instinct, though it is no philosopher at all. 
Like the mother tongue it is plain, direct, and speaks 
suitably to the occasion ; Reason, like a dead language, 
is learnt by rule, and though it may express itself with 
more dignity than honest mother Instinct, it is less ready 
and less copious ; and where Instinct^s plain homilies 
are well attended to, the laboured discourses of moral 
philosophers are little wanted. You draw a more me- 
lancholy scene than you intended, perhaps, in the last 
paragraph of your letter. The tragic muse, with elo- 
quent tears and solemn preparation, makes Massinissa 
present the poisoned bowl to his captive love, bu^withrw 
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out MelpomeDe^s tear-compelling art^ I could weep for 
the poor grand-father approaching his grand child with 
a lancet in one hand and a blister in the other : so when 
you have any of these domestic distresses, you may 
bring them to me, and I will give them their due share 
lit pity ; for I do not reserve all my compassion for the 
misfortunes that stalk in buskins. • When people^s griefs 
are of thal^ dignity and public character, they can lay 
them in state, sing solemn dirges over them, inter them 
with funeral pomp, and set up a superb monument upon 
them ; they taste the luxury of woe, but the griefs^ 
that must be privately buried in the breast, are the 
most bitter. If I had thought my letter to Mr. Stilling* 
fleet could have amused you I would not have sealed 
jt, but would you have thought so yourself if it had not 
been sealed ? Curiosity aids temptation, and perhaps 
few seals and few commandments would be broken, if 
people knew before hand the little worth of the matter 
prohibited. Methinks I wish, for your edification oa 
this head, you had broken*t>pen the letter, and at a 
small expense you had learnt that weariness and repent- 
ance follows the violation of any right, even the poor 
prohibition of a wafer. I reckon it a great merit to 
have resisted temptation, but some seyerer moralists 
say, it is wrong even to have been sensible of its at- 
tacks ; so to make you expiate this offence, your pe- 
nance shall be to read the next letter I write to Mr. 
Stillingfleet. It seems for once I committed a fault 
through humility, but forgive it, good Doctor, for it is 
ten to one the next may happen from vanity. I am 
sorry you could not wait on the Duchess of Leeds, 
whom you have great reason to esteem, 1 belie?e In? 
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deed, 70U are a philosopher as to great ladies and fine* 
ladies, though you are a foolish sort of a hody as to» 
your grand children. I do not find any foolishness in' 
your head, hut there lis a great deal in yaur heart, and* 
pray keep it there ; for it makes you a tender parent,' 
a good friend, and a very indulgent correspondent ; for 
let me tell you it is your heart that judges of my letr- 
ters, and it is hut equilahle it should do so, for when Y 
write to my Driends, and' I write to none- that I do not 
take to be so, it is the heart dictates, and my brains, iT 
I have any, are perfectly neuter. 1 wish Torri and' 
his turtle would come with you to Sandleford ; pray- 
tell them there are groves for turtles, and I will give 
tbem dove-like and gentle entertainment, and many 
thanks for their company. I hope Emin's letter will be 
returned to me, for every page of a hero'is history is 
worth preserving. As soon as the babe has recovered 
its health, andyour daughter her spirits, I hope 1 shall 
see you here ; tillthen pray tell Mrs. Alexander I de- 
sire you would not come, which she should understand' 
as a high compliment from one who is with great siu"- 
cerity. 

Your affectionate 

and faithful humble servant, 

E. Montagu. 



To the Same^ 

Sandleford^ tfie2»th of Auguei^ 1737.. 

ITear DdcTOR Hudibras. 
Ithank you for your verse, and I thank you foryouE: 



prose^ and I am obliged to Mr. Garrick fo/ judging more 
candidly of your verse and of me, than you did^ Pray, 
Sir, do you think I am desended in a right line from 
Longinus the great critic, and can relish nothing but the 
sublime ? I am not so much as related to Aristarchus by 
the female side, nor can I, like Dr. Bentlqy, and some 
more recent critics, give a poet the sense, or the non- 
sense, that does not belong to him ; but I can candidly 
accept of both, understanding what is to be understood^ 
and with much reverence and humble fear, admit what 
is not. Your serpent and your serpentine motto are 
absolutely unintelligible, it is not the eloquent serpent 
that tempted Eve, for it has not said a word to me, bad 
or good. I return my thanks to Mrs. Alexander for the 
Epistle, there are many pretty lines in it, but Mr. Pope 
has almost exhausted the subject. As to Emin's letters, 
I am ashamed to say, I cannot find them ^ I hope you 
received his letter from the camp, which was written 
to all his patronesses ; I sent it from Bath Easton. I 
shall depend on your promise of coming hither as soon 
as you have paid your visit at Wotton ; pray make my 
compliments to Mrs. Evelyn, and Sir John. I honour 
the venerable shades of Wotton, and more still the re- 
spectable inhabitants of it. You may write me a pen- 
seroso from the fir grove, which at once drives away 
vain deluding joys, and introduces a serious habit of 
mind. If Mrs. Ale^aader bft& any amusement from my 
letters, I shall not oppose your shewing them to her, 
but to send them to a scholar and a divine, and one who 
has taken hie- master of arts degree, is another afiair. 
The Muses would be affronted, and the Graces would 
be frlghlened, and the sciences would be afltonisked, 
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and what would become of yoiw bauble servant in tte 
uproar ? Pray send in my name to Mrs. Deooyer's at 
the Golden Bible in lisle Street for an^ 100 of the besi 
pens, and half a ream of the finest and thinnest quarts 
paper ungilt, and let them come down in your porW 
manteau ; please to pay her, for you can better afibvd 
to trust me than she can ; she is honest, and, from thai 
reason perhaps, not rich. I sent Torri some carp and 
other ^ood things, to shew him the richness of the pro* 
mised land, but fear he -may be too stubborn to acc^t 
of the iuTitatioa. 

I am, as much as the Muses, and more than the fine^ 
ladies, whose favours you boast, dear Dr. Monsey's 

Faithful humble servant, 

£. MONTAGV. 

If I endure this bad weather with patience, is it not 
as good a trial as being rolled in the kennel ? Pray let 
me know, for I will have the honour of being patient, 
or the indulgence of being impatient. 



Fr&m j9r» Mmsey to Mrs. Montagu. 

Wotitm, September the 3dy 6 in th^Mfnimf^ 
Dbar Madam, 

I CANNOT be qui^t when I a» up, nor rest in my bed 

a mornings for you i I wish you were dead with all nqp 

heart, for I shall be hai^d for your murder ; Pll hav^ 

you swum for a witch, or weighed against the church 

bible f Pm sure I haive not fair play some way or other. 

If I take up a beok,^ instead of the title-^page, tl^ere 
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stands MoDtago in Roman capitals, stares me fall in tbe' 
fiice, and says, I liave not wrote to yon the lord knows 
when; ap I jomp, and leave them all at the tea. 
** Where are yon gomg^. Doctor?" says Miss Evelyn. 
^ Going f to write to Mrs. Montagn. Where should' I 
be going?" "Lord," says she, "you wrote to her 
four sides of paper the night before last." " Did 1 f 
why then I'll write her fourteen and make it up a dozen 
and an half; but, with submission,' it is a cursed lie, for 
I have not wrote to her this fortnigpfat." — ^ Well theny 
1 donU know what you do up a nights; for the maid 
says you hav'n't above two inches of candle left, and 
that you burnt my father up above ten shillings worth 
of fire billet." "^s to that matter, madam, if I bavenH 
burnt my own fingers, don't trouble my head about your 
candle^ and as to your turpentine sticks, the more I 
bom the better ; for your house is cluttered up so wtih 
old trees, and so much dampM with your paltry foun« 
tains, that you may think yourself obliged to me for- 
letting in a little sun and air : besides, de you think 1- 
write to Mrs. Montagu as brokers sell tea and tobacco, 
by inch of candle ? I write to her by the light of my 
own understanding, and if she denH make me out by 
hers, do you lend her yours. At present I shall go up, 
and write to her by the light of the sun, and when I 
have wrote him down, I shall go on by the moon's, and' 
not mind any sarcasms of yours, as being under her 
inftuence ; aifd so you may walk to Parson Duncombe's 
this morning, all alone by yourself, for ail me;" and so 
I walked up in an huff; when I came up, as I hope to 
be saved there lay the four sides of paper; I thought 
I should have sunk through, the floor ; by this time mj- 
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passioQ waft cooled^ and down 1 went ; wbaD I came to 
tlie iMiriosr door, hearing a lood gibUe gabble^ aad 
amoE^ the nest a sbnll roice out of a sharp note^ I 
listened, but the sentences came brdbsn^ — ^^^For mf 
part, come to people's houses and write to other pe»* 
pie, as if they were not*— in tlie world — two whote 
candlea — 19 sticks Qf---fire the house — for himathreite 
fast — milk for himself— rude — ctvil-^onderstand it-* 
not I — my Lord— too sweet — ^brown bread and"— thao 
says my Lord, ^ This: woman has a blessed time on't«- 
every post — three times a week*— I — oflener — sick-^ 
last week — ^head ache — indigestion— call for pen and 
ink — to the apothecary — his head— something else-* 
R. Montaga Sijss." — " Shocking," says another Toice.'' 
— ^ Dead — lost life at this rate — Tom, bring the waiter 
— lord to be sure — poison you — joke — ^wonder yo«» 
Lordship for — can bear it"— *and then in I bolted, not 
caring to be kick'd out of my Lord's favour for a foolidi 
letter ; says I, ^' My Lord, as to the mistake of It 
Montagu 3 ijss* 1 ask your pardon, but if you remem- 
ber, just as I was taking up the pen to write for youf' 
rhubarb and diagrydium, ^ Here,' says yoik, ^ take this ; 
Mrs. Montagu's, by the hand, I fancy :' — now R. Mon^ 
tagu being Latin fbv take Montagu, two words jowt 
Lordship had used, and the last always striking nij 
tympanum with great force, it broke through, jostled 
the rhubarb out of the way^ before I was aware onH^ 
amd ran down to the end of my pen ; and indeed 1 dMt 
certainly say. Take of Mrs. Montagu two ounces and a 
half; ** very well," says you, " as much of her yourself 
at you please ; but indeed sir, it is not a time of life for 
0^ tp take two ounces and a half of any woman In 
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England, without so much as knowing the colour of her 
hair or the complexion of her face, and you are might- 
ily mistaken, if you think to make me swallow her 
instead of rhubarb, because she tells you she has got a 
yellow jaundice: I have a great respect for the lady 
firom what I haye heard you and Miss Evelyn say of 
her, but I value her too much, and have too many fears 
about my throat, to swallow her for a bolus." — ^^ Your 
Lordship will be pleased to remember, I desired you to 
take but 3 ijss, that is, of her thumb, middle and fore 
finger aa 3i. ; of her heart as much as I can spare, or 
her husband is willing to part with, and that won^t hurt 
your throat ; of her brain, for that she can spare, S h 
and you know the ancients were very fond of the 
cranium humanum, but the modems have changed it 
for brain, finding that nine patients out of ten want brain 
more than scull — of the celerity of her hand 3ij, and 
then your Lordship wonU have so much trouble in frank- 
ing my letters to her : I donU mention any thing of her 
benevolence, because you don't want that. — Of her viva- 
city 3ijss. for it can be no reproach to a man who is ten 
times eight years old to go to a woman who is but 
three times twelve for a little of that. — As to her pa« 
tience she cannot spare above gr. i, for I have swallow- 
ed long ago more than my share of that. — I could add 
a good lump of her knowledge, for she wouldn't miss 
that, if your Lordship wanted it^ and so I could of many 
excellent qualifications besides^ if you had not enough 
of your own ; but there can be no harm, for a polite 
man tp take a little of the delicacy, softness, &c. of a 
lady, to make 3 jiss. and make it up into a bolus or 
draught, with the esaence of her judgment, the je ne 
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scay quo! of her looks, and the syrup of her sweetness* 
M. f. holos yel haust. sumend. omn. nOcte horH somnik 
I should prefer the draught because you will taste that 
most, and have but one fear about it, and that is, if 
you once get a taste of her you won't leave me a piece 
of her body and soul as broad as a single penny''^ — 
"Well, Mr. Doctor, I have no objection to your pre- 
scriptioo, hut how will yon manage about the three 
nails, I hear they turn up a little ?" — " They did, my 
Lord, but she has made them lie squat with some ivory 
thimbles,'' — ^^ Well, and so what am I to take nails and 
thimbles and all ?" " Why, my Lord, pray what's the 
harm of that? has not Shaw prescribed rasura eboria 
an hundred times to your daughter? and I should be 
glad to know what an ivory thimble is but a rasura 
eboris." " But the nails, Sir, the nails ! I have known 
women's nails make severe impressions upon men's 
faces, and I presume you won't pretend to say the 
membranes of a throat are not full as tender as the skin 
of her face !" — " Upon my word, my Lord, you are too 
precise, Radcliffe would have taken up his hat and 
gloves and turned his back upon you in less than half 
this time, and ordered you a cursed nauseous draught 
into the bargain. Here have 1 mixed you up the pana- 
cea incomparabilisj the anima mundi, the flos medica- 
mentorum, the levamen dolorum, and quiotessentialis 
elixir vitae; and you are making a scruple about a 
nail."* 

* This extract is given as a specimen of Dr. Monsey's humour. 



To Doctor Mmsey. 

Sandl^rdp Sept. the 8/^ 1757. 
.Most pensive Dojctor, 

You have courted Melanclioly in the Cypreas grove 
with great success ; I did not know she would be so 
yielding to your first address ; but jou may qow de- 
pend on her constancy, she will not leave you for the 
next new lover, or the next new iashion; she will 
punctually observe any assignation you inak« iier in 
the country, but don^t imagine she will follow to 
London ; she hates Pall Mall, and does not love the 
Stable Yard, but oft in 

Gliromering bowers and glades, 
You'll meet her, and hi secret shades 
Of woody Wotton's inmost grove, 
Where yet there is some fear of Jove« 

I assure you we have Groves too at Sandleford, where 
you may meet your Amante Sposa, Dame Melancholy, 
as often as you please. Perhaps she may be a little 
jealous of me, who was long a maid of honour to 
fiuphrosjme, and though I am now too old to figure In 
lier train, I have still an apartment in li4ft palace, bat I 
vdll own, 

« The pensive nun, devout,, and fpuie, 
Sober, stedfast, and demure," 

is a better guide at all times, and in the evening^s walk 
of life, a more creditable companion than the 

<< Goddess fair and free 
In Heaven yclep'd Euphrosyne ;" 
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so bid her begone vrith her 

« Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles. 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smilesj 
And hail the Goddess sage and holy, 
Hail, divinest Melancholy I" 

With even step, and musing gait, she will lead you 
gently down the vale of years, till you arrive without 
surprise at the verge of another world, and while you 
cast your eyes backwards and forwards, 

<< Equal youMl look on either life, and here 
See nothing to regret, nor there to fiear." 

But though I would have this sage goddess, like a faith- 
ful wife, attend you through all the important cares of 
life, I would not have her, like a jealous one, controul 
your amusements, or rigidly censure your innocent 
pleasure. Wisdom, like the sun, sends forth rays of all 
colours, ^nd the quality of the object they fall upon de- 
termines, whether they shall exhibit to us a sober 
green, or llrely red, the modest violet, or the glaring 
orange. Those who in old times called themselves 
philosophers, not being able to get the true grain co- 
lours, imitated the robe in which wisdom does oftenest 
appear, and the Vulgar, who foi^ot that she, prudent 
goddess, dresses always to the occasion, thought they 
wore her livery, while, alas ! thej were never in her 
service, and if they received the wages of it, they pro- 
cured them bj impudent imposture. Socrates indeed 
got a coat of her genuine changeable, and the oracle 
acknowledged its divine original ; but Athens despised 
it as not being a professor^s gown. Your guardian god- 
roL. m. 13 
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• dess will not prohibit your harlequin dress, when you 
have only a farce to act; she will leave you in posses- 
sion of your pleasant doggrel, and your whimsical 
prose, and will only tell you, you must not say your 
prayers, make your will, or conclude a bargain in such 
facetious language. 

Longinus, accustomed as he was to sublime, would 
have stared at your whale ; it is indeed the sublime of 
sublime ; if you had taken all the matter of the uni- 
verse, and, with the rolling pin of your imagination, 
rolled it out into a whale, and then set it a swimming 
in the regions of infinite space, you could not have 
given a nobler image. It would swallow the Psalmist's 
Leviathan, and Job's Behemoth as a pike does a minim. 
Poor little things! they do not look as large as a 
Thames flounder, when compared to your whale. All 
monsters, not only such as range the elements, but even 
those who sport in the unbounded regions of imagina- 
tion, must hide their diminished heads. If one of his 
scales could be drawn in miniature upon Salisbury 
Plain, it would serve to give the vulgar an imperfect 
idea of him, and no longer would they give their two- 
' pences at Westminster Bridge, to see an elephant, or 
an ostrich : they would leave these minima of nature 
to minute philosophers, to contemplate in their micros- 
copes. The Academy at Paris would send the most 
learned of its members to measure a fin of your whale, 
stately animal ! which would find itself d sec in the vast 
Atlantic Ocean. The wise and respectable Peer was 
much in the right not to take the bolus you prescrib- 
ed; it would have given him a strange giddiness in his 
iiead ; and in the Senate or at Council, when he had 
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been asked fais opinion in some state afifairs, like the 
Politician in the Rehearsal, he would have desired first 
to have a dance ; I am sure I could not mend Lord 
Godolphin, my best qualities being in a much greater 
degree in him, and my follies would not become him; 
I am too small to make a pill for your whale, so please 
to leave me as I am, that is. 

Your afifectionate 

and faithful humble servant, 

E. Montagu. 

I shall expect you on Monday ; Torri is an owl, and^ 
you may tell him so. 



To the Same. 

Sandleford, 13ik Sept. 1757, 

Dear Doctor, 

I AM concerned to find your little grand daughter is 
ill again, and sorry the Fates have laid you in irons/ 
I am not of your opinion that the riddle would puzzle 
a justice of the peace, or a country parson ; I imagine 
bis worship would find it out, even after a Michaelmas 
goose, and drinking a tankard of double brewed Oc- 
tober ; and so far from puzzling the parson, I think 
he could not puzzle his parish with it, even if he 
should endeavour to explain it in his next Sunday's 
^sermon ; though I have known some of them explain a. 
{ thing till all men doubted it. I desire that the profun- 
L^ity of the next riddle may be equal to the plummet 
Hneofmy wit; send me some worthy of that great 
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riddle-monger, Master CEdiptis, and jou shall have the 
solution of them directly ; but do not imagine I will 
sweep sooty chimneys for yonr sake. Afler the roll of 
thanks you have sent me, I cannot tax you with ingrati- 
tude, but I cannot absolutely ascertain in my mind what it 
contains, as I am not philosopher enough to measure or 
compute the proportion of infinite ; but, at a gross reck- 
oning, I must imagine your roll of thanks would reach 
from hence to the most distant of the fixed stars ; if it 
should fall short a yard or two of my computation, I 
would impute it to the hurry you were in, and not to 
any disrespect, and shall therefore remain with an in- 
terminable regard and infinite respect, an inexhaustible 
affection, and an eternal friendship, most sublime son of 
the sublime Apollo, 

Your faithful humble servant, 

£. Montagu. 

You may bring yourself here any time the next week 
that you please ; the two next succeeding weeks I am 
not sure we may not have our house too full to contain 
a gentleman of your prodigious and immense ideas. 



To the Same. 

^th Sept. 

1)ear Doctor, 

" Great wits to madness are most near allied," and 
on that plea I might perhaps have had some pretence 
for chaining you down to your chair or the bed-post, 
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dnd g^af thanks I should have had from all the gentte 
dull, who are more afraid of a wit than of a wolf or a 
Hon ; hat I think that wits are as useful to clear and 
enliven society, as winds and lightning to clear the air f 
and should therefore make some scruple to confine yon. 
1 wish the pin in your sleeve had rather prick'd your 
arm than your conscience ; be not uneasy about the 
matter ; it is of no consequence ; it was only to ask a 
question of Mr. Torriano concerning Mrs. Poyntz's 
house, and I can apply to him by letter. Ten thou- 
sand thanks for ten thousand letters which you convey- 
ed to me by the last post. I am impatient and anxious* 
to know the history of Emin's bank notes ; I am afraid 
there is some brouillerie with certain great persons in 
the case ; I tremble lest the natural dignity of a great 
mind should have made him transgress those rules^ 
which the insolence of the great, and the servility of the 
vulgar, have established and consented to ; and though 
you and I know he is a sprightly Asiatic and a great 
souled hero, which are very different from a German 
and a courtier, any transgpression of form would be ri- 
gorously judged, and no allowance made for the temper 
of the nation or the character of the man. You know the 
great expect even the laws of nature should be suspend- 
ed to let their will take place. Though you are zeal- 
ously my friend and a little partial, yet I think your 
ambition for me must be pretty well satisfied with the 
title Emiu has given me, Queen of the Universe f I 
vow, I think it sounds prettily f don't fancy I shall make 
this paltry planet the seat of my empire ; if he had of- 
fered me the rule of this world I would not have ac^ 
VOL. uu 13* 
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cepted of it 1 do not think well enough of mankji)^ 
to wish to gOTem them ; give them libertj, and they 
grow licentioas ; make them rich, thej become proud, 
laxarious and corrupt Praj seek me subjects in a 
world, where the animal that styles itself rational, is 
governed by reason ; where advantages give happiness, 
and benefits procure gpratitude. I wish our philosopher 
could give some guess at the inhabitants of our solar 
system ; those of Mercury I suppose are all wits ; those 
of Venus lovers ; and those of Saturn politicians ; so I 
will not go to any of those settlements ; look me out a 
world which pays due homage to its maker, obeys his 
laws, and acts as reason, animated by benevolence, 
should do ; there I will go, and you may follow me at 
your leisure ; you may leave your title of M.D. behind 
you ; for where there are no yices and moderate pas- 
sions, you will find little occasion for medicinal art I 
have sent copies of all Emio's Epistles (except the last 
to me) by this post to Mr. Stillingfleet. I took the li- 
berty of sending the copies of his letters to you, ima- 
gining I should save you trouble and give him the plea- 
sure of having them the sooner. 1 wonH say, because 
I canH say, how much I was obliged to you for your 
visit. My brother and sister left us early this morning. 
Mr. Montagu desires his compliments to you, I will not 
indulge myself in an idle inclination to write you a long 
letter, I have spent all my time of late in company ; so I 
will now commune with my own heart in my chamber, 
and be still, as a good and wise man advises. Remem* 
ber all, that Midas's queen suffered in the pangs of cu- 
riosity, and let me know what Emin has been doing, 
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and what offence threw his great soul into convulsions ! 
for the short letter expressed great perturbation. 

lam, 

Dear Doctor, 

Your very affectionate 

and faithful humble servant, 

E. M. 

I wrote this letter yesterday morning, having, I know 
not why, taken it into my head it was post-day. I re- 
.ceived your kind and entertaining letter in the evening, 
and though 1 had determined to give all my hours to read- 
ing, from which 1 had as long a fast almost as your Bed- 
lam patient had from food, I cannot help telling you I 
am much concerned at your illness : when you come to 
Sandleford again, you shall eat lemon-peel. All your 
letters come in such an answerable shape, it is great 
self-denial not to enter into particulars, but I cannot but 
desire you to believe me, when I sincerely assure yon 
1 found nothing to censure in all the affairs you commu- 
nicated to me. I believe you might leave your heart 
to be anatomized as well as your body ; \i has not been 
callous nor schirrous ; that is certain. Pray put a needle 
into your sleeve, since a pin is not sharp enough to 
goad your memory, in order to remind you to tell me 
the true interpretation of Emin's heroical epistle. I 
will observe your direction for the poor girl ; as to the 
good woman she does not begin your medicine till to- 
morrow, for her husband had externally applied the 
virtue of a crab stick, and then turned her into a ditch, 
the night aAer you lefl us ; and I thought it might be 
better to let her be quiet afler so violent an operation; 



the poor creature always grows yelfow after one of 
these bouts, and her husband would certainlj forbear 
such a practice, if she was young and handsome, mere- 
ly out of respect to her complexion ; so you see it is 
not without reason I have such reluctance to grow old. 
The question you were to ask Torri, was only whether 
Mr. and Mrs. Freere found their house at Mitcham dry 
and commodious ; for 1 would not recommend it to Mrs. 
Southwell, unless it would be in all respects agreeable. 
I shall write to Emin very soon ; in the mean time my 
best wishes and respects to him ; pray write as often 
and as much as your leisure will allow, and your fancy 
afford. My birth day is coming, I grow old, and I should 
g^ow wise ; perhaps to read more sense, and write less 
nonsense, may be one means of dofng so. I will bid 
you farewell for the present, but I shall write to you 
again when I am thirty-seven, but I am now engaged in 
a sort of death-bed repentance, for the idleness of the 
thirty-sixth year of my age. I will drink your health 
on Sunday with all due ceremony and sincere zeal: 
Pray don't be sick. 

1 am, and shall ever be, 

your affectionate and faithful 

humble servant, 

E.M. 
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To the Same* 

Sandleford, Oehbert* 
And the Birth-day of two lUttstrious Penons, 

Mr CLIMACTERIC FRIEND, 

Good morrow to you, Sir ! and many years and hap- 
py ! How do yon find yourself? Are you tired with 
your journey of 63 years ? or are you in spirits to go 
forward to the stage of 64. Does Hope lead you by the 
hand, and Philosophy support you under the arm ?— ^ 
You are a wise man, and therefore not to he cheated 
by hope ; you are a mortal man, and of mere flesh and 
blood, therefore not absolutely to be sustainM by philo- 
sophy. I will tell you therefore how you find yourself; 
why, alas ! like one that has toiPd up to the top of a 
barren hill, and finds his pains ill paid, is unwilling to 
stay where he is, too wise to wish to measure back the 
weary way, and afraid to proceed to the term and limit 
of his journey : be not ashamed of this ; it is the quali- 
ty of the road, not the infirmity of the trayeller ; ask 
those who have made the progress in a triumphal car, 
or who have lolPd all the way in a state coach, or who 
have jolted through it on a dray cart ? They will all 
tell you, they had a rough and tedious journey. March 
easily and indolently the rest of your way ; don't join 
the busy throng that run down the precipice in search 
of gain, nor the revel rout, whom pleasure leads with 
unsteady steps, and through dangerous paths, to the 
bourn from whence no traveller returns. In your sober 
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walk, do not disdain to pick up the few aromatics, that 
grow on the declivity of the hill, and heguile the te- 
diousness of the way ;. they will fade as you gather 
them ; throw them away and gather fresh ones ; donU 
seek them with impatience, don't part with them with 
regret; rememher tbey are annuals. Fill yonr bosom 
with unfading faith and ever springing hope of happy im- 
mortality ; their divine effluvia will support and refresh 
your spirits. The sages of the world will advise you 
to put on a surtout of fortitude to defend you from bad 
weather, " to arm the obdurate breast — with stubborn 
patience as with triple steel.'' The men of pleasure 
will invite you to delicious banquets, gilded roofe and 
Toluptuous entertainments, which 

** With a pleasing sorcery may charm 

Pain for a while or anguish and excite falhicious hope^ 

Vain wisdom all and false philosophy !" 

As we think of our cause, as we hope of our judge, we 
shall go to our trial dejected or cheerful. If you think 
me too serious, pray remember I am a year older than 
I was yesterday. I suppose you want to ask me how I 
find myself at the end of period 36. Must 1 tell you ? 
why be it known to you then, that having spent the first 
part of my life in female vanities, the rest in domestic 
employments, I seem as if 1 had been measuring ribbon 
in a millener's, or counting pennyworths of figs, and 
weighing sugar candy in a grocer's shop all my life. If 
you envy me or know any one who does, pray tell them 
this sad truth ; nothing can be more sad, nothing can be 
more true. You will ask me what I shall do for the 
future ? indeed I don't know, but what I don't like, I 
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dare say ; for so the destinies ordained ever since they 
began to spin mj first mantua and petticoat, and so I 
suppose they will continue to devise till they " weave 
the warp, and weave the woof," that is to make my' 
" winding sheet." You despise, you say, all the old 
women who wish to be young ; your contempt is yery 
comprehensive, it takes in all the old women that ever 
were or will be, from before the flood to the final dissolu- 
tion of this our globe. I will endeavour to satisfy your 
curiosity about your fellow-traveller. My amiable friend 
Mrs. Boscawen arrived yesterday ; I look upon it as a 
fortunate omen, to begin my new year in her company ; 
she is in her conversation every thing that can make 
the hours pass agreeably; I must be happier and I 
should be better for her friendship. I am solicitous to 
hear a better account of your health ; I dare say Mrs. 
Alexander, to whom I beg my compliments, repays, now 
you are ill, all the attendance you gave to her daugh- 
ter. To the invincible Emin, and the indolent Torriano 
my compliments. When the 36th year of my age was 
almost expiring, I made excellent resolutions against 
the temptations of pen and ink ; but, as it usually hap- 
pens on such occasions, I have taken a new lease of old 
follies, and it is charitable to treat the understanding of 
a sick man with panada ; when it is restored to its usual 
health and strength, I will recommend you again to your 
stage-coach companion, who talked ' sense all the way 
from Newbury to London, though it is 56 measured 
miles, if you only reckon from Speenhamland to Hyde 
Park Corner. I think this gentleman is as great a pro- 
digy as your whale. I will end as I began, with good 
wishes to the day, and may we, as we begin to number 
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our days, apply our hearts unto wisdom I We must mu- 
toally exhort each other so to do on this our common, 
birth day, which has giren each of us a friend ; I speak 
this with sincerity, and with confidence, trusting you 
are mine as 

I am your 

affectionate friend, 

and faithful humhle servant, 

£. Montagu. 

I am sorry Mr. Emin did not accompany Mrs. Bosca- 
wen hither ; she would have heen glad to have had 
him for a fellow traveller, as I should have had great 
pleasure in having him my guest 



. To the Same. 

Saturday Mght^ I6th of October^ 1757. 
Dear Doctor, 

I BELIEVE we are very wise in not wasting our time 
in writing letters ; but did not the correspondence di- 
vert us ? and had not we better be merry than wise ? 
what says the climacteric ? I will tell you what it should 
say: 

Tis time short pleasures now to take, 
Of little life the best to make. 
And manage wisely the last stake. 

So, dear Doctor, lay down your prudence and take up 
your pen, and let me have a long letter by next pott ; 
and tell me all you hear of our sad and dire disgrace 
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at Rochefort. 1 am desired to use my interest with you 
to send some powders for the rheumatism to my house 
in Hill-street, directed, if you please, to the reverend 
Mr. Robinson. I have got a little young rheumatism 
in my shoulder, when it is of age you shall have the 
pleasure of giving it some powder; in the mean time I 
will bestow a little patience upon it. 

I am, dear Sir, 
your most affectionate and 

faithful humble servant, 

E. Montagu. 



To Mrs. Eli%abeth Carter. 

Bear Madam, 

I STAND, in respect to my account with you, as the 
wicked do in regard to a future state ; I almost equally 
dread being annihilated in your memory, or condemned 
by the sentence that you must pass on me, if I exist 
there. Surely those only who are guilty of wilful sins 
can be desperate enough to wish for annihilation, and 
my transgressions have been involuntary ! I have been 
carried about in the tourbillon of this town with such 
vehemence and rapidity, I knew not where 1 was, nor 
what I was doing. If I were to tell you in plain Eng- 
lish I was distracted, I should say rather too much, if 1 
were to use the phrase in the mitigated sense the 
French do, I fear 1 should say too little. I had always 
reason enough left me to represent to me how much 
happier I should have been by my quiet fireside with 
my dear Miss Carter, discoursing of persons and of 

VOL. m. 14 
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times, v;liose rullies, as their mortal parts, have l>een 
long: dead and consigned to oblivion, but whose virtues 
^m\ talents enjoy a sort of immortality, and of whom we 
know nothing but what we can reverence. No such 
party offered itself to me ; written notes fixed the des- 
tiny of the morning, and printed cards of the afternoon. 
I durst not have told you all this if you had been at 
Deal, taking your sober walk on the sea shore, but as 
this will probably be delivered to you in the pump-room 
at Bristol, the symphony of prate, laughter, and imper- 
tinence will soften and carry off my idle tale : when the 
music suits the words, all commend the harmony. I 
liave sometimes had the vanity to hope you would not 
have required the form of a letter to induce you to let 
me know how the waters agreed with 3'ou and Miss 
Talbot. I enquired what accounts came of your health, 
«nd was told you were well ; but donH you always say 
you are so ? The state of indolence in which you 
described yourself to me, is so unnatural to your 
mind, I pity you, but I do not wonder at it. I have 
sometimes fallen into it. After long struggled of 
f^rief, tbe mind does not find itk way back to joy, 
l)ut sinks into indolence. The dissipations of a public 
place will for a time encrease this disposition, but jou 
will afterwards find yourself the better for the gentle 
weariness, the uninteresting occupations of Bristol. If 
you must gather posies on Parnassus, pray read Dr. 
Young''s Letter on Original Composition ; it abounds 
with the violets and primroses of a vernal imagplDation. 
The greatest fault of the piece is puerility, though the 
author is fourscore years old. He rather exhorts than 
leaches ; he tells peojde they should strike out new 
pjlhs in the land of science or imagination, but does not 



give any direction for travelling thither; he (losires 
people to look sharp for genius, which he fancies many 
would find if they sought it ; but that, in short, genius 
is hut a needle, and learning is a bottle of hay, and so 
it must be long and diligently sought. The doctor was 
so positive in his assurances, that I set about seeking 
for my genius ; and as I had bottled very little hay, 
hoped to find it presently ; but 1 am no nearer the mat- 
ter. Alas ! what good would it do me if 1 should iind 
it, as Qammer Gurton does her needle, in the last act 
of the Drama. When 1 was young, 1 could have had 
the pleasure of being vain. As to such as you, who 
have much genius and no vanity, how I pity you ! When 
you have read the Doctor's gay and fragrant posy, if 
you please, you may pick up some rank weeds of Vol- 
taire's. There is the deadly night shade, the aconite 
and monk's-hood, and some of ill and disgusting odour, 
they grew on the banks of the fiery Phlegethon ; Sisy- 
phus rolled the garden, the rebel Titans planted, and 
the Furies watered them : the fumes of them are now 
intoxicating many weak brains in France and England. 
This work is called f Optimisme ; it is a ridicule on 
those who assert that doctrine ; and as it is parliculariy 
maintained by the free-thinkers, who are not willing to 
own the necessity of a future state to justify providence, 
it may, in that respect, do some service ; but it has an 
air of impiety and profligacy that is shocking. I think 
it has the most wit of any of his works. I believe it 
will do more harm in France than England ; it will in- 
cline people to Atheism. Our free-thinkers here are 
deluded by a specious dejuon ; Satan, the rebel con- 
fessed, is disclaimed ; here pride, dress'd in the rcbes 
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oC pUlosophj, calls herself Tirtae, and draws many v<h 
taries, bat in the Roman Catholic coontries 

Religion blushing veils her sacred fires. 
And unawares morality expires. 
Nor public flame, nor private dares to shine, 
Nor human ^rk is left, nor glimpse divine ! 

I have wrote such an unreasonable long letter, that I 
ought to coDclode this instant, but I must first desire 
jrou to take the first opportunitj to present yourself to 
a most amiable and valuable friend of mine, who by this 
time is at Bristol ; 1 mean Mrs. Pitt.* 1 could not give 
jou her character in just colours and fair proportions 
unless I had found that genius which Dr. Young sajs 
we are ail bom with, but most have lost or mislaid , but 
thus far I will s^Bsure jou, that the only fault I have 
found in her, is, that when one is accustomed to her 
conversation, one knows not how to part with it, or 
change it for others. You will be afraid of her because 
she is a court lady. Her manners indeed are of a 
court, her sentiments still of higher extraction, and for 
wit, 1 doubt whether all the academies of belies lettrea 
in the world can furnish so much. But it is jour fault, 
if you perceive it is wit ; for my part, I alWajrs think i 
should have said what she did, if she had not by acci- 
dent spoke it first; and she will saj in three words 
what would fill a volume. Pray take her for your 
health and pleasure, she will revive you, and you will 
help to recover her; she is very ill; when you write 
let me know how she does. I told her you would 

* Mrs, Anne Pitt, sister to Lord CUatbaiu, 
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tremble ao'l hesit:\le, and blush aaJ look as simple m 
ever yon could for your life, when you introduced your- 
self. I have made your compliments to Lady Frances* 
Williams, and your apology to Mrs. Stanley ; all my 
friends lament your absence, but pardon me if 1 havo 
the ranity to think I feel it most. I wish 1 only ad- 
mired you. Why love people an hundred miles off ? 
AVhen shall I enjoy your company every day for some 
months together ? Is there so fair a page in the book 
of my destiny ? I beg a yery particular account of 
your health. I am very well, but still hoarse. Adieu ! 
love me as much as you can, and I will love you as 
little as I can, and yet I shall be mpre than you r.re 
mine. 

Yours, &c. &c. 

E. MOXTACL. 



To the Same. 

Hill Street, 1th of June. 
Dear Madam, 

Send me a better letter, yes, I say a better letter ; do 
you think I care for your wit and your wisdom, when 
you won't tell me how you do? Direct your next to 
Madame Sevlgne, in the shades, or to Madame Mainte- 
non's spirit in the cloisters of St. Cyr, they will admire 
your language, they will approve your sentiments, and 
being no longer of earth's mould, will feel none of the 
fears, the cares, that haunt a mortal woman for a mor- 
tal friend. What aggravates your guilt iss tliat 1 do 
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iappose you are very well, and would Dot tell me so. 
The state of your body may be well, but for the state 
of your miod, what a farrago of Tanity ! what toys, 
what bagatelles must it be composed of, that you take 
such delight in the pump room ! I suppose by this time 
you are famous there for the fluency of your small 
talk, the pertness of yqur repartee, and the flippancy 
of your dialogue ; nay, for what I know, you may shine 
In equivoque and double entendre. I am glad Miss 
Talbot recovers so fast I was always of opinion that 
the couTersation of a reasonable, tender, sensible friend 
for her sick hours, and an ingenious learned companion 
for her better spirits, might have been of great service 
to her ; so great was my zeal for her, I wished her 
such a person as could give dignity to the sentiments of 
Epictetus, and write an introduction to the work, far 
better than all the productions of pagan wisdom : but 
in this strange world one is apt to take things too high. 
Miss Betsy Carter gay from a ball, and flippant from the 
pump-room, does just as well. I shall take my next 
measures several degrees below the sublime, then I 
may be on a level with experience, which the choice 
spirits and sublimated geniuses seldom are. I am glad 
you were enough in your sober senses to like my friend 
Mrs. Pitt. I could not help fancying 1 saw you sitting 
by her in the window, coughing, hemming, sneeang, 
and giving every sign of life but speaking. I do not 
wonder you found yourself so easy in the visit; extreme 
politeness comes nearest to extreme simplicity of man- 
ners ; and indeed do not the utmost limits of improve- 
ment in every thing bring people near to where they 
t^et out ? 1 am not satisfied with the accounts of Mrs* 
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Pitf s health ; do not let her driok too much Bri^loi 
water ; there is no spring but that which you and nine 
other Tirgins drink at, of which the deeper the draught,^ 
the safer the experiment.,. If you have not forgot youc 
a b c, you may read Mr. lij&son^s Caractacus. It is a 
drama not dramatical ; his Melpomene is too chaste and 
too cold for the theatre. She is a very modest vlrgio, 
pure in sentiment and diction, and void of passion ; her 
sober ornaments are a Greek veil and some Druidical 
hieroglyphics, all which I mightily respect, and do not 
at all like. I do not mean to say the piece has not 
merit ; it has a great deal ; but on the whole 1 must 
own I am not fond of such compositions. I believe in- 
deed they are designed for my betters in learning and 
taste, i rejoice that your brother is at Bristol. Praj 
make my best compliments to Mrs. and Miss Talbpt, 
and Mrs. Pitt, and also to your brother ; why was he 
not so good as to call upon me ? I could have talked 
of you, and it is a subject that I believe 1 talk well 
upon, for my heart is as eloquent as any ones. I hop^ 
you will write to me soon, and pray tell me whether 
yoa like pompons or aigrettes in the hair ; if you put 
on rouge, dance, minuets and cotillions, that 1 may de- 
scribe and define you in your Bristol state. I ask a 
thousand pardons, for detaining you so long from the 
pump room, but I hope it will make. you some amends 
if I tell yoq Lord Northampton had a fine suit for the 
birth-day. The waistcoat silver and gold, th€( coat gold 
and silver. These must be intt^cesting subjects to a 
Bristol belle. I am glad I have got a recipe from the 
Druids to exorcise and purify you when you leave 
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Bristol. 1 must sprinkle you with Druid holy u:Ucr. 
I must dash some 

** boughs of vervain blue, 
dipt in cold Septombcr dew,*' 

fiiU in your face, and you wlW read Plato again with 
your wonted sobriety. In the mean time, in Lopes of 
better days, 

I am, kc. &c. 

E. MoNTAor. 



To the Same. 

Sandleford, the 25th ffJufi/. 

Mr DEAR Fkiexd, 

VViijL your head never be cured of those painful dis- 
eases thinking and aching? Cannot the long room re- 
move the first of these maladies, and the pump the se- 
cond? Alas, no! our perfections and imperfections are 
more intimately united, and more closely woven into 
our frame than we are apt to imagine ; the destinies 
dye the wool before they spin our thread ; they use 
none but grain colours, and sun, wind, and rain, and 
the force of externial accidents operate but little. Hy- 
juitia would have been a philosopher, and Sappho a 
wit, though they had been educated at a French board- 
ing^chool at Chelsea or Kensington; and Helen a 

in the college of Vestals. You was destined to 

have wisdom and the headach, and all the folly of the 
maltitude, and the knowledge of physicians cannot pre- 
▼ent it. Perhaps on the delicacy of the same fine 
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nerve depends jaur acute reasooif]^ and acute paiit*^ 
These opiniative spinsters have so tinctured my opi- 
nions that I envy you one half the day and pity you 
the other half; and whether you wind my worsted 
round the groves at Sandleford, or fasten it to a Chi- 
nese chair in Hill-street, it cannot he altered a shade 
in either of these respects. I shall love, admire, and 
pity you wherever I am, and should tell you so oftener 
if I were not afraid to solicit your correspondence 
when this grievous headach might make it painful and 
hurtful to you. 1 flatter myself that you would not 
leave Bristol without intimating to me how and when 
1 might see you. I am now most happily situated to 
catch an interview. Sandleford is hut little more than* 
a mile from Newbury, and I hope you will use your 
interest with Mrs. Talbot and Miss Talbot ta make 
this their inn. I will undertake to give' them, beds 
well aired and. mere quiet than at the Pelican or New 
Inn ; but, what is to them the strongest invitation, 19 
the happiness they would give me by such a visit. If 
I could persuade my dear Miss Carter to stay here 
with me how happy should I think myself; but do not 
be afraid of coming hither lest I should ui^e this 
with too much importunity, for flavours to myself I 
have some modesty in asking. I am at present very 
happy in the hopes of seeing Mrs. Pitt ; I expect her 
here to-morrow or next day ; you know her so well I 
need not say much to convince you of my joy on aueb 
an opportunity . of enjoying her conversation, and I 
imagine she will now love me, as the friend of Miss 
Carter. All her letters expressed the highest pleasure 
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in your acquaintance, so I have made two people hap* 
py who are formed to make e^erj one so. 

Mr. Montagu was detained in town by various affairs 
and accidents till Thursday last. My joy at being at 
last released from the heat and hurry of London was 

entirely overcast by the death of Lady E . The 

sense of Lady F W 's aiHiction sat heavy 

on roy mind. The news pf it was brought me just as 
I was setting out, and it spoiled my partaking of the 
general joy diffused so bountifully through the whole 
creation on a fine surnmer^^ day. A fever, added to 

the maladies of a lying-in, hurried off Lady E in 

three days. The fondness of a mother and the opi- 
nions of a Christian were all shocked at the rapidity of 
this accident, which hurried this gay young creature 
out of the world in all the jollity of her May-day morn- 
ing. In vain had education endeavoured to give her 
a solidity of character; she was carried 'by the force 
of fashion down the stream of pleasure fast and far. 
As her faults were those that arise from levity not 
wickedness, one had hopes she would in time grow- 
more prudent and despise those follies she had caught 
by the infection of the world. I have bad accounts 
of Lady Frances' health, and much fear the weight of 
this affliction, and the rapidity with which it came will 
overwhelm her. She has indeed the best support, a 
firm and rational piety, but her heart doated on this 
dciiighter. 

I am glad you agree with me in detestation of Vol- 
taire^s Optimism. Are not you provoked that such an 
animal calls itself a philosopher? what pretence can 
he have to philosophy who has not that fear of God 
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which is the beginning of wisdom ? This creature is a 
downright rebel to his God. Some good may arise in^ 
deed from the division of Satan's household ; Voltaire 
directly opposes Lord Bolingbroke, and those who af- 
iirm whatever is is right, and that there wants not a 
future state to make the system just. Lord, what is 
man ! that he shall reject the offer of another world 
or the enjoyment of this, as pleases his humour and 
serves his book. 

I rejoice that Miss Taibot is so recovered, but let 
her health be ever so perfect I should be more afraid 
of the strength of her arguments than her voice. I 
am glad I shall have your brother on my side, it is 
lucky for me and my cause. 

Yours, &c. 

E. Montagu- 



To the Same. 

Sandlefordy the 2Ath, 
My dear Miss Carter, 

While your sentimental melancholy is distressed 
where to lay its head, and justly disdains to pillow 
itself on an artichoke or cabbage, I have been so anx- 
ious and uneasy about you, that banks of pinks, and 
pansies, and rosy bowers, have not been able to give 
my mind repose. I was miserable for fear you were 
sick, jealous lest you had passed by, suspicious my let* 
ter had not come to your hands, and full of those thou- 
sand fantastic cares that afflict the feelihg heart. I 
was J4i9t returned from a country visit to which civility 
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impelled me, and where nonchalance and ennni sat by 
my side, and weariness accompanied me-home ; when 
on my arrival yonr letter sainted me. A^en! non- 
chalance, ennui, weariness, and all that noble apathy I 
had possessed during the course of the day. My spirits 
fluttered on the sight of your hand, at^d I longed with 
impatience to know when and how long^I might see 
you ; and, alas { I find it will be like a mere vision 
bright and transient. I am not going your road, I am 
not your aunt, and I do not live in Kent ; and on these 
circumstances I am condemned, and upon my word I 
am not to blame in any of these things ; 1 wish 1 was 
going your road, and 1 should be very glad to be your 
aunt, and I could like to live in Kent. What, punish 
one for what one cannot help ? Seriously speaking, I 
should have been happy to the highest degree if dear 
Miss Carter would have given me her company here. 
To have you with one in the even regpularity of a 
country life undisturbed by crowds, follies, and foppe- 
ries, would have been such a sober certainty of waking 
bliss as would have been more pleasing to me than all 
the gay dreams of the world ; but, alas ! it is not my 
fate to be thus really happy ; Dame Fortune gives me 
some of her baubles to play with sometimes out of her 
trinket box, but of her substantial giAs she is a little 
niggardly. I am very glad you are acquainted with 
Mrs. Howe, and do not wonder you are charmed with 
her. There is an inexpressible magnanimity about 
her without any thing fierce or masculine.* Pray 

* This lady ts still living, and continues to be endowed with the 
faculties ascribed to her. 
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would not she ImTe made a good wife £o(t your fdeni 
EpamiDondas? Is not she a little « ia Grecque? I 
should depreciate her if 1 said Ronan. Pray exhoct 
her to call on me, it would give me great pleasure. 
By the by, are not the Howtes a truly noble family 1 
they are really an honour to thek country ! How it 
grie'ves one that their pubMc yirtoe has occasioned 
their private loss ; yet how much happier is the late 
Lord Howe, embalmed in the tears. of his countrymen, 
than those who hare meanly preserved an inglociouB 
existence ? I agree with yon entirely that there ia 
more easy and unrestrained conversation in a ball-room 
at a water-drinking place than in visits in town. There 
is a certain visiting tone, and £ew dare strike above it : 
the most fashionable fool in the pompany sets the tune 
to the key of their own voice, as the parish clerk does 
with a pitch pipe ; and it is no matter what is tte 
strength and power of your organs, you are to strain 
till you scream, or mutter till you. are hoarse, as pleases 
the leader of the chorus. I had the pleasure of Mrs* 
Pitt's company here some days, you will believe ibegr 
passed very rapidly. I went with her to Maidenhead 
Bridge, staid there all night, but in the morning she 
went on to Kensington, and I returned to Sandleford, 
but in my way dined at Mrs. Clayton's, at Harleyford, a 
Tery sweet place, and a most agreeable house, of which 
your fiiend Mrs. Howe's consort was the architect; 
I never saw a more convenient and pleasant habitation 
with the nobleness of greatness in modeiiaie space, 
which is certainly the perfection of architecture. Yon 
may believe that when I parted with Mrs. Pitt I would 
have laid a good wager the day could not pass very 
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plensantly; but, od the contrary, Mrs. Clayton, and 
Mrs. Southwell, and the river Thames, and green 
banks, and fine wood, and gay prospects, did altogether 
g^ve me one of the most agreeable day-dreams I ever 
had. Dr. Mousey, who is with me, had a letter last 
post from the great Emin at Florence, where he has 
had a terrible pleurisy. He will stay at Florence till 
he is recovered, and then go on to encounter various 
perils. He has written a long letter to the noble 
daughters of Britain, of which Miss Talbot shall have 
a copy. It is designed for her, Lady Sophia Egerton, 
and Lady Anson, and your humble servant His letter 
is partly unintelligible from the defect of his English, 
and partly from a certain Asiatic flightiness. 

I am just preparing to carry Dr. Mousey to see Don- 
nington Castle, formerly the abode of the great Chau- 
cer. The last owner was a drunken squire who changed 
the docte et sainte ivresse of Helicon to downright 
stupid sottishness. The present possessor is a very 
good sort of young man, but drinks not Helicon and 
wine, but pump water and wine, like other good folks. 
I entreat you to give me notice of your coming, for 
should I miss you I should be peevish for a week and 
melancholy for a month. Pray cease not your exhorta- 
tions to Mrs. Howe to do me the honour and pleasure 
to call here. Mrs. Southwell was so good as to spend 
a few. days here on her way to King's Weston. Pray 
make my compliments to Mrs. Talbot and Miss Talbot. 
I have a good mind not to own to you that I have been 
very well ever since I came hither except a few diyrs 
last week, as you don't mention your own health. 
Adieu ! dear madam, &lc, kc, . 

E. Montagu* 
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To the Same. 

The ISthy 1759. 

My dear friend's letter gave me much concern; 
I had flattered myself that the variety and dissipation 
of Bristol would have diverted and dispelled any shade 
of melancholy that was thrown over your mind by- 
domestic afflictions ; and, alas I here is another. When 
I lost my mother the same thought occurred to me as 
does to you, that her children being many of them 
g^own up, and some established in the world, the labour 
of life was over, and she was arrived at a period in 
which she might reap the harvest of her care and toil, 
and with pleasure look on that prosperity of her chil- 
dren which of all human means was most owing to her 
prudence and merit. This consideration even aggra- 
vated the loss of the best parent and the best woman f 
ever knew : but two years were not passed before the 
death of the most promising of her children, and indeed 
one who was already arrived to such credit and esteem 
in his profession as left no room to doubt he would have 
arrived at the best honour of it, made me see how i\\ 
one judges of the elements of human life if one predicts 
a season of constant sunshine. Our mothers, my friend', 
are where there is peace and rest indeed ; if they were 
with us we might hope it for them, but could never be 
sure of it. I have heard much of your goodness to this 
mother-in-law ; I am glad to find she deserved it, for 
though her merit encreases your regret, it soAens it ; 
and lasting comfort is derived from an assurance of the 
virtue of a departed friend. 1 feel myself obliged to^ 
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yoar father for not suffering yon to come home till the 
fiunilj is composed. Yoa are wanting to your friends 
in nothing but a due care of yourself. 

The sunshine of yesterday and to day has been of 
great serrice to me ; there is not any restorative cor- 
dial so reyif ing to my spirits as a walk in a fine day. 
The goddess of health seems then to have diffused her 
blessings around, and nothing appears languid or vale^ 
tudinarian. We catch the spirit of joy by contagion, a 
sigh appears blasphemy, and a g^oan rebellion. We 
imbibe content at the fountain of universal good, and if 
we came out with the dejection of an invalid, we return 
home with the joy of a seraph. 

My dear Mrs. Carter need not make any apology for 
telling me her griefs ; it is only to the sympathizing 
heart one has a consolation in relating them, and what- 
ever expresses your confidence in my affection, does 
mc justice, and does me honour. I am charmed with 
the verses of the Italian poet. You will perhaps be 
surprized to hear your laughing friend declare afflic- 
tion hiis taught her heart to repeat the notes of woe 
more faithfully, than songs of Joy, to which her disposi- 
tion was more tuned by nature. 

I am much delighted to hear so good an account of 

Miss Talbot. Adieu my very dear friend ! Take care 

of your health and spirits, in which no one is more 

tenderly interested than 

your most affectionate 

£, MONTAGV. 
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To the Same. 

Hiil'ttreet, 24, 1759; 

T AM much obliged ta my dear Miss Carter for her 
kind compliance with mj request to let me hear from^ 
her. When requests are not founded in deserts, one 
fears for the success of them, and I was conscious I did 
not merit such an indulgence. I almost wish I could read 
with more confidence your modest renunciation of per- 
fection. I wish 1 could be sure you stood in need' of 
some indulgence sometimes. I could then enter into 
an alliance with you of the strictest kind ; I was born* 
faulty, feeble, apt' to offend^ and ready to forgive. I 
am indulgent, ready made to your hand ; your conversa- 
tion, and even example, will never make me perfect,, 
so, dear Madam, if you have any faults keep them for 
me ; let them be part of our treaty, and reserve your 
unallay'd perfections for these high potentates dans la 
morale who have no weaknesses. Adamant is finer 
than diamond, but it is fit only to make palaces in the 
sky. We have no tools that will work upon it. If one 
could find absolute perfection in a human creature one 
could never shape it into a friend: our weaknesses 
are penetrable ; wisdom unallayed is of a great resist- 
ance, it must be incorporated with a softer metal before 
it will take an impression. Let the virtuosi lock up in 
their cabinets the stubborn ore, but give me the gold 
and the merit that is brought to the standard of use. J 
am a little fearful that what you call faults in yourself^. 
Ihave called virtues, when I have found them in mjr, 
own mind } particularly when you accuse yourself of ai 
TOL. m. lb* 
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wild and untractable lore of liberty, because yoQ want 
a place wbere you can enjoy some hours every day 
uninterrupted. This is my own turn, and I thought it 
an excellence, a perfection, and almost a virtue ; I have 
sometimes in an humble hour, or rather in a <:omplai- 
sant one, asked pardon for it of my friends, and owned 
my nature had something farouche in it which the 
usage of the world had not tamed. But, seriously 
speaking, how necessary to health, and virtue too, is 
repose and reflection ? as much as I wish to see you, I 
would not desire it on any terms that should lay you 
under such constraint as you would feel if you had not 
a home. 

There is a letter from Rousseau to M. D'Alembert 
upon the project of settling a theatre at Geneva, which 
treats of dramatical performances in general : it is in- 
geniously written, and with great eloquence. The au- 
thor wrote before to prove the savage state preferable 
to civil society. He is a stranger to the sweet civili- 
ties of life ; whatever is gentle he thinks weak ; he 
seems to have principles of justice and integrity, so we 
must call him honest Bruin. I should have sent you 
that and Dr. Newton's Dissertation on the Prophecies, 
if I had not waited for the binding of Leland's Life of 
Philip of Macedon. I design they should all come down 
to you as soon as I can get the latter. 1 do not know 
whether you have the first volume of Dr. Newton, but 
at a venture would have sent it you, but could not get 
one. There is a new edition of it in the press — 
when finished you shall have it ; as you have undoubt- 
^ly read it, you will in the mean time be able to fol^ 
low thfft thread througli tb^se l»ter volumes. LfOrd 
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Lyttelton's History is not yet ready to appear, iht 
work goes on slowly, as the writer is scrupulously exad 
in following truth. His delicacy in regard to charac- 
ters, his candour in regard to opinions, his precision 
in facts, would entitle him to the hest palm history can 
claim, if he had not added to these virtues of history, 
if I may call them so, the highest ornaments of style^ 
and a most peculiar grace of order and method. Yo« 
will find this most unlike to modern history, where the 
muses of memory are made like old maids to scold and 
talk scandal, and repeat the lie of the day. Lord Lyto 
telton often enquires af\er you, and charged me i9 
present his best compliments; he was flattered that 
you enquired after his work : he is indeed writing for 
you and such as you, bi^ inost readers want to 
find history a smart libel on former times and persons. 
I shall send you a treatise on the Sublime and Beauti- 
ful, by Mr. Burke, a friend of mine. I do not know 
that you will always subscribe to his system, but I think 
you will find him an elegant and ingenious writer. He 
is far from the pert pedantry and assuming ignorance of 
modem witlings ; but in conversation and writing, an 
ingenious and ingenuous man, modest and delicate, and 
on great and serious subjects full of that respect and 
yeneratiou which a good mind and a great one is sure 
to feel, while fools rush behind the altar at which wise 
men kneel and pay mysterious reverence. As you hare 
all the keys that unlock the treasures of antiquity, yon 
will perhaps despise my tribute from the press,, but Pr« 
Newton's is a subject will interest you, and I believe il 
is well treated^ at least I thought so in his first book. 
1 heYe not read these. A^r. Biffke's is a method of anj^ 
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lyziog, 80 yoo may try his process 6n your Crecian 
friends. Longinus has only told us what is sublime, not 
how it is so. I imagine he must be a charming writer 
in his native Greek, though by Boileau^s translation, I 
think what Mr. Pope says of him is both a panegyric 
and a criticism ; that he is himself the great sublhne he 
draws, is a testimony of his being a fine writer, but the 
attention he has to being sublime, makes him not so 
good a teacher ; at least in Boileau it appeared so to 
me. How is it that Tully makes his style fit equally to 
every subject? The precise moralist, the discussing 
philospher, and the angry consul, are never more nice. 
ly adapted than when he shifts into the lame and slip* 
pered pantaloon, and relaxing the nerves of style speaks 
the language of the mitigated meliorated passions of 
mild old age. I hope I have by this last panegyric 
atoned a littie for my pertness in regard to Longinus, 
whom the French translation has made me consider a? 
a diseur de bons mots. Don't be angry! ''^ brave erds 
indeed^'' as Fluellen says, but I think it the glory of the 
ancients that they seemed to write to the purpose and 
not to applause. I have had the pleasure of seeing 
Miss Talbot twice, I wish I could give a perfect good- 
account of her health, but it is too delicate ; and I sus- 
pect her great tenderness to her friends makes her hide 
little disorders which she should attend to. She is cer-* 
tainly much better, and I hope the spring will entirely 
restore her health. You kindly inquire after mine, 
which is better worth the notice than it usually is ; 
thank God 1 have been extremely well of late, except 
a transient cold and rheumatism ; my voice is still in 
tiie raven key, my throat not having quite recovered- 
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approach you when you have the headache. The 
great affair at Lisbon is not entirely understood ; some 
say it is made of the dire ingredients of criminal -loye^ 
ambition of regal power, and popular discontent, these^ 
stirred up by Jesuit art, produced assassination. It is 
no wonder such materials in the hands of such artbts 
sliould effect the ugliest of forms. I shall send my par- 
cel by the Deal coach, as soon as the bookseller will 
give the great Philip a coat. I hear the work com- 
mended by persons of great judgment ; I should thint 
it difficult for a mere speculative savant to enter into 
the depth of Philip's policy. If Mr. Leland is a good 
journalist of the man, and a good gazetteer of the times^ 
which I do not doubt, he ma^ g^ve one entertainment^ 
though he should not be of the cabinet council. May 
health be of your morning^s walk, and sit down with 
you at the fireside in an evening, but indeed variety 
and dissipation would be your best remedies ; you wiU 
think I prescribe like other doctors for the sake of the 
fee ; I am like some of the honestest of the faculty, I 
desire health for you and the fee for myself, I wish 
both earnestly ; if you would hare me better you must 
come and teach me. If you are really indolent yon 
will come to town to get rid of such a troublesome 
correspondent. I presume on the length of the eve- 
nings, and sometimes on a state of health which will 
not allow you to apply to things very serious or very' 
lively. If I should write on to the bottom of the second 
sheet, you will think I do it out of revenge for yout 
staying in the country, so I will take m^ leave )i9re|| 
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with some appearance of moderation ; and with much 
real esteem and affection 

I am, dear Madam, &c. &c. 

£. Montagu. 



To the Same. 



Mt dear friend, 

I SHOULD make some apology for not haying answer- 
ed your letter, if I did not consider that an invalid is 
not a moral and accountahle agent. It is a poor animal 
that has not ease enough to sleep, nor spirits enough 
to be awake, but with eyes half shut, half open, passes 
its time in a situation of mind between thought and de- 
lirium, to which the polite give the name of reverie. 
It is not a correspondent for it cannot write, nor a friend, 
for it is not useful or agreeable ; it spoils a party of 
pleasure, embarrasses any business that is going for- 
ward, and to all the purposes of the word is as if it did 
not exist. In the order of beings it stands behind the 
half human Chimpanzee, the lively marmoset, and the 
loquacious parrot, and I believe ranks next to a crea- 
ture you will find in my friend Mr. Stiilingfleet's book, 
imder the name of Sloih^ which he represents to be 
without any quality that could make it loved, feared, or 
desired, but by certain piteous tones it moves compassion, 
and makes every one avoid hurting it : you may be as- 
sured that I am ready to claim all the privileges of my 
sister Sloth, and ^^ stooping to your clemency expect 
your answer presently." 

There is a novel published which I believe to be 
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chiefly written by your friend Mrs. Fielding^. It is call- 
ed the Penitents, and is supposed to be the history of 
the unhappy fair ones in the Magdalen house. It is 
written with a good intention, and a spirit of piety ; 
and as all the girls in England are reading novels, it 
may be useful to put them upon their guard. Those 
who swallow poison should take antidotes ; but happier 
are they, who, not tasting the first, need not trust to the 
precarious effects of the latter. In the most delicate 
writers, sin is represented as alluring, and the reader 
as well as the writer falls into the passion before she 
arrives at the penitence. If I had a daughter I should 
rather trust her to ignorance and innocence, than to 
the effect of these cautions. I think too it is difficult 
to frrite, so as to make the innocent enough apprehen- 
sive of guilt, without making those who have unhappi- 
ly fallen into it desperate. The history of the Peni- 
tents is managed with great delicacy, and the style does 
not run quite so vagrant as is usual in these kind of 
performances. 

We are all impatient to hear that Sir Edward Hawke 
has beaten the French. I should have had great anxie- 
ties for Deal, if I had apprehended any probability of 
their landing there. I wish to hear of your being in 
good health and spirits, but have uneasy apprehensions 
on this important subject. I thank you for the verses, 
which I much like. During my little fever I found 
some leisure to read. Our friend Mrs. Pitt is pretty 
well, and asserts that she loves as much as she admires 
you, and both in the supreme degree. She is to dine 
and spend the day with me. The hero, Clive, has given 
Emin^s father 700^ towards his losses at Calcutta. I 
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kope JOQ admire Admiral Savoders for hifl alacrity in 
■aerving his country. Thoqgh this is the land of he- 
roes I wish for a good peace : hut between avarice and 
pride how should the world have peace ? 
I am, dear MAam, yours, &c. 

£. Montagu. 



To the Same. 



My dear Miss Carter, 

Neither philosopher nor pipkin could behave worse 
to you than I have done of late, but I assure you I am 
not made of their hard ware. My eyes no sooner got 
well, than I was seized with the rheumatism, and could 
not bear the writing posture. As soon as 1 grew bet- 
ter, Mr. Montagu fell ill of a violent cough, and kept 
his room three weeks. The offices of nurse and secre- 
tary, for 1 am both to him, have so filled all my time, 
that except for purposes of business, I have lived with- 
out benefit of clergy. Your letter last night gave me 
most sincere pleasure ; I imagined you thought I was 
grown a brute, and, unless you could make a good fable 
of my metamorphosis, would, have nothing to say to 
me. Miss Talbot called on me the other day when I 
was just gone to Lady Frances Williams, who came to 
town the night before. I had not seen her since the 
death of Lady Essex, so the meeting was painful ; but 
she bore up better than I expected, and I have the 
comfort of finding her less dejected than 1 feared. 1 do 
not imagine that after such a shock she will ever be 
capable of the lively joy, which the mind feels before 
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it hiui tasted such deadly sorrow : but 1 really hope she 
will recover a sort of tranquillity. In the great Palais 
de la tristesse there are yery different apartments; 
some are utterly dark and comfortless ; others admit a 
twilight in which no object appears brilliant or gaily 
coloured, but where the true shape and form of things 
appear. Sickness and age, and, most of all, sorrow, 
may soon change the gay picture to mere black and 
white, and one is surprised to find there is so little beau- 
ty in the mere outline of what appeared so charming 
when coloured : but if the things of this world do not 
assume a terrible form, or become obliterated by grief, 
I do not know whether the evil be so great to a Chris- 
tian. The undazzled sight will look onward to an eter- 
nity where no shadows, no delusive joys await our com- 
ing ; and we shall thank the voice that told us what we 
gazed on enamoured, was an unsubstantial shadow. 
Here I was interrupted by a visit from my friend Mr. 
Burke. It is a noble privilege in a London life that 
one can never be too long in the same temper ; whethr 
er willingly or unwillingly, one must steer " from grave 
to gay, from lively to severe." I am very glad you 
liked Mr. Burke's book, he is as good and worthy as he 
is ingenious. The press has not furnished us with any 
thing of late worthy your attention, nor have the geni- 
uses of France sent their wit to the mint to be made in- 
to currency, as the rich have their plate. I was very 
happy when I last saw Miss Talbot to find her health 
so established ; I look upon her life as a public concern, 
for she is ever ready to relieve distress and protect 
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merit, and she gives a sweet example to the world of 
the amiableoess of virtue. 

I am yours, &c. 

E. Montagu. 



To Lard Lyiieltan. 

_ . _ Tuesday 9. 

My Lord, 

If the sentiment of gratitude would not pass for pay- 
ment with generous benefactors, how embarrassed would 
Lord Lyttelton's correspondents be to acquit themselves 
of their obligations to him ! but when I have told your 
Lordship that your letter gave me great pleasure, and 
that I return most grateful thanks for it, a sense of the 
favour remains, but it appears no longer a demand un- 
satisfied, though it is a debt I cannot pay. I have en- 
closed a letter I received from Emin last post : I am 
sure your Lordship will approve his not returning to 
England, and particularly his delicacy in not exposing 
his friends to the imputation of having protected an im- 
postor. You will find his mind is still at the top of the 
heroic strain. An Asiatic, a savage, and a hero, in a 
fever, is a very terrible animal. Love of fame, and 
ambition of conquest, give delirium enough without an 
inflammation of the blood, and the natives of the warm 
climates seem at best har-dly in sober senses. I wish 
your Lordship would write to him. He takes my let- 
ter very kindly, though it run directly against the grain 
of his heroism ; but he may think what I say to him is 
dictated by the weakness and timidity of an effeminate 
mind. He knows your Lordship^sisxapable of no fear, 
but that ^^ which is the begiuDing of wisdom.^^ 
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I had a verj obliging letter from Mrs. Lytlelton last 
post, for we have corresponded since Dr. T — 's propo- 
sal. At the same time I had a letter from Mr. Tom 
Pitt, with a postscript from the Dean of Exeter, who I 
believe had not heard of the death of the Bishop of 
Worcester. I wish the lawn sleeves may be now pre- 
pared for my friend. 1 hope your lordship found Mrs. 
Pitt improved in health, one has nothing else to wish 
for her. She is formed for society in a very peculiar 
manner ; no one puts more wit, vivacity, and polite- 
ness, into general conversation, and the depth, acuteness, 
and finesse of her understanding make her charming in a 
tete a tete. 

I propose to be in town on Saturday, but if any thing 
should defer my journey, your Lordship shall hear from 
me again ; but as 1 had much rather have the pleasure 
of seeing you than of writing to you, I hope I shall- not 
have so good an excuse to trouble you with another let- 
ter, but viva voce wish you a good journey to Hagley. 

I had by mistake left Strada's Prolusions in town, so 
that I have not read them. I think your Lordship has 
an interest in wishing your friends to study the art of 
writing history. From Rapin one may extract an ^loge 
of the History of Henry the Second. I am much pleas- 
ed with the subjects of Busbequius's letters and his 
manner ; he tells the story of Mustapha and his son 
with the brevity of a letter writer and the dignity of 
an historian. It is strange that princes do not think it 
worth their while to send men of genius well pension- 
ed, to learn whatever is extraordinary and good in the 
constitutions and customs of distant nations. When I 
am q^aeen of the East 1 shall send a naturalist, a politic 
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cian, and a man of sense, into e^ery coontey m the 
world. The two first shall write memoirs and the 
third his annotations npon them. The Dean of Exeler 
and Mr. Tom Pitt have been at Sir Edward Ljttelton's 
in Staffordshire. 

I am, my Lord, years, &c. 

E. MoiTTAGU. 



To the Bame. 

iSandlefordy 24^ 1759* 
Mv Lord, 

I SHALL appeal to your Lordship as a philosopher, 
and enquire of you as my friend, why my mind will 
not stay at home in its own mansiou, but runs about 
seeking its fortune in other people's weal or woe. it 
might indolently have reposed at Sandleford ever shice 
]ast Thursday, and looking out of its window, the eyes, 
have quietly contemplated a very pretty prospect of 
green fields, russet lawns, and fallows gray ; but un- 
happily, it took its flight to Berkely Square to mourn 
with Lady Frances Williams ; and is only just now mak- 
ing itself amends for those heavy hours by meeting you 
at Hagley, surveying with you your new magnificent 
edifice, the beauties of your park, and with far more in-? 
tense delight partaking of your joy at seeing your dear 
son, in whom any parent would be happy, but most of 
all such a father as your Lordship, who are sure his af- 
fection, respect, and obedience to you, will be in pro- 
portion to his virtue and merit ; for how p^uch 4o#9. h^ 
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much more than these advantages, the best example for 
his guide at home, and your name as a herald to pro- 
claim him with a title to esteem at his first appearance 
in the world, make him beloved before he is known 
and approved, before he has opportunities to exert his 
virtues and talents. As my mind disdains its own cot- 
tage and petty domains, for charity's sake take in the 
poor traveller, let it feast on your happiness, and per- 
mit it to sit down with your Lordship and Mr. Lyttelton 
under the shade of the Hagley oaks : like your son they 
are excellent in themselves, but will derive additional 
honour from you :. time and fine growth give them dig^ 
nity with the present age,, but the having been your 
Lordship's will make them sacred with posterity : if 
there be one more noble than the rest, the honour of 
having shaded Lord Lyttelton while he wrote his His- 
tory of Henry the Second will be ascribed to it, and 
every genius devoted to the daughters of memory will 
make a pilgrimage thither. Chaucer's and Sydney's 
oaks grew in the light soil of fancy and fable, and like 
mere beauties flourished awhile, then faded. The his- 
torical plants have their root in the terra firma of 
truth and wisdom, and are forever preserved with ve- 
neration ; while those springing merely from fancy,, 
and fashioned by the mode of the times, like our ever- 
greens cut into the shape of monkeys and bears, are* 
destroyed by the alteratioa of fashion. and taste. The 
next noblest tree ia our British forest will be Mr. Ro- 
bertson's Scotch Br^ a plant of elevated growth, strength^ 
and vigour, and such as may endure some centuries,, 
bat must wave it» high top, in sign of worship wa¥e,.ta» 
vcoL. m... 16* 
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our Hagley oak ; for though this fair fir ahounds in the 
esseotial oil that preserves from decaj, has rigour and 
strength, and adorns and does honour to the rude soil 
from whence it sprang, yet it has not the beauty and 
sublimity of the oak ; its roots do not strike to the cen- 
tre, nor its head reach to heaven, nor are its colours 
glowing and vivid, with varying light and shade, and 
ten thousand graces of form and varieties of figure, 
which charm the eye of the connoisseur, and make it 
equal to the loveliest that ever grew in the groyes of 
ancient Italy or Greece. 

I have hourly hopes of seeing Mrs. Pitt in her return 
from Bath, she is one of the very few to whom I would 
give any share of my leisure ; between exercise and 
reading I can diVide my time very well. I had a let- 
ter from Monsey last post, but he was not in good 
spirits. As my mind is looking through a telescope at 
distant objects, his is continually using a microscope to 
small ones ; and by that help sees great monsters in 
atoms, invisible to the naked eye. His life is a comedie 
larmoyante ! Nemesis need never put herself to the 
expense of a misfortune for him ; he can be unhappy 
without the least real evil : his sorrow, like his mirth, 
has more wit than judgment in it. I am afraid the dis- 
position to be vexed will strengthen as he grows old. I 
never saw more tormenting spleen than he is subject 
iOj but when I am with him I can always laugh him into 
reason, or reason him into laughing ag^in. I beg of 
your Lordship to make my most affectionate compli* 
ments to Mrs. Hood, to whom I will write very soon ; I 
should hare done it on my coming hither, if my spirits had 
not been in a state that required to be aimised, wd bk 
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sach cases reading is better than writing. I flatter my- 
self that your Lordship will let me have the pleasure 
of a line from yon before you leave Hagley, with a 
particular account of your health ; mine is perfectly 
good. I am at breakfast in the garden a little after 
eight) and afterwards in the woods when the sun grows 
too powerful. A thousand thanks for the lampreys, I 
would have given you a million, if you had sent the 
History, but I fear I shall be disappointed of it for the 
present. Say every thing that is affectionate to Mr. 
Lyttelton for me. I hope he will have a great deal of 
pleasure in his northern tour. 

I am, yours, &c. &c. 

£. Montagu. 



To the Same. 

SandUford,ihe2Sth of August, 1759. 
Mv Lord* 

A LITTLE more than a month after I left London I had 
the honour of a letter from your Lordship, which I in- 
tended to answer as soon as I understood yon were 
quietly settled at Hagley ; but having received a second 
favour from you by the last post, I cannot so long defer 
my acknowledgments. Your Lordship's commendations 
of Mr. Lyttelton not only make me happy but make me 
vain. He is every day going on to complete all I have 
wished and predicted on his subject. I am very glad 
to find that he falls with such alacrity into the amuse- 
ment of the company he is in ; perhaps to travel through 
tlie worid with pleasore Iq oneself, and the geaeral 



good will of others, one had better speak the lingaa 
iranca, though a debased and coarse language, yet ani- 
versally intelligible^ than the Greek of Plato. To be 
universally liked, a person must be able to take a part 
ID the amusements and employments of the company he 
happens to be in ; but such compliance receives addi- 
tional merit, and is accounted double courtesy, where a 
character of high accomplishments might naturally give 
a disdain of frivolous amusements. The first business 
16 to raise and ennoble the mind, the next to teach it 
affability to- its inferiors. I should' imagine your Lord- 
ship was well enough acquainted with the epistolary 
genius of our friend Monsey, to know he would rather 
give one a dissertation on the Prasadamites, or his 
thoughts on the Millenium, or any subject in which his 
imagination, like a great leviathan, might take its pas- 
time in the ocean of conjecture, than talk of human af- 
fairs and what related to ones friends. The Doctor 
came hither the day before Mr. Montagu fell ill. I do 
not know whether he did not catch cold at the top of 
the highest and bleakest hill in this country, where a 
Mr. Cottington took it into his head to build a seat at 
great expense. He could not expect even a Scotch fir 
to vegetate in so bleak and barren a place ; and for 
neighbours he could hope for none but the crows or 
choughs that wing the midway air. It would have been 
a good situation for a college of augurs : for here they 
might conveniently make observations on the flight of 
Mrds ; but it is far from the cheerful haunt of men. 
The ascent is so steep a goat can hardly climb up to it^ 
but as Mr. Cottington was an admirer of prospects, , he 
buiU. a. belvedere at the top of the house, where,, per^ 
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the cranes and tlie pigmies; for at to looking dow« 
from it, it is rather horrible. In tbis place Dr. Monsej 
and Mr. Montagu spent some time ; 1 found the wind so 
blustering, and the view so tremendous, I quitted it im- 
mediately. A few days ago Dr. Monsey had a letter 
from Mr. Emin at Florence. He enclosed to the Doctor, 
a magnificent epistle to the noble daughters of Britaio, 
his friends : as he approaches nearer to his native 
woods and deserts he grows more savage. There is a 
sort of wildness in his letter that speaks the hero un- 
tamed. I believe he was more shocked at the appre- 
hension of having his fame, than his life, abridged. 
Though the wise man says death is bitter to those who 
live at ease, yet it must be far more terrible to any one 
who has ^^ scorned delight and lived laborious days'' in 
order to attain some great and noble end, and is per- 
haps on the eve of glory and success, and ^e . 

<< fair guerdon when they hope to find^ 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
Comes the blind Fury with th' abhorred shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life." 

Whenever I read the conclusion of the history of Hen- 
ry the IV. of France, and my mind is worked up to a 
vast expectation of what the great soul of Henry, and 
the provident wisdom of Sully are forming, and when I 
see great treasures collected, great armaments made, 
ambition, courage, and wisdom, sitting in council for the 
execution of a vast design, and all these great things 
destroyed by one blow of a little instrument, which 
seemed fitter to force open the house of an oyster than 
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to put an end to all that the wisdom and might of a 
great king and his conncil could contrive and achieve, 
I look as foolish and disappointed as Sir Epicure Mam- 
mon, when the crucible, in which he thought the gold 
was forming, bursts, and the treasure he expected 
evaporates in smoke. Alas ! we are all alchjmists \ we 
iboriouslj and greedilj collect those ingredients of 
^hich we think happiness and glorj are made, but, 
rhen we are expecting the completion of our scheme, 
1)j some inevitable accident in the process, the vessel 
of expectation bursts, and we have little but smoke for 
our pains; however, I do not think it advisable to 
quarrel with Hope, though one knows he is an impos- 
tor ; for in ordinary life he sells pleasant dreams at 
reasonable rates ; those that traffic with him for em- 
pires most pay a great sum on bad security. 

Your Lordship will believe I am very happy in hav- 
ing Dr. Monsey with us ; he is in fine spirits, and amazes 
my country neighbours with his wit ; I see that the 
most stupid of them are in doubt, whether he makes 
them laugh by being more witty or more foolish than 
they are ; for humour is wit in masquerade, and if she 
asked the generality of people the masque question, 
" Do you know me ?" they would answer No ! Mrs. 
Southwell was so good as to spend a few days with me 
in her way to Kingsweston, and I have hopes of a visit 
from Miss Carter when Miss Talbot returns to London, 
and Mrs. Howe, a very agreeable woman, sister to Lord 
Howe, who is now at Bristol, says she will take Sandle- 
ford in her way. 1 congratulate your Lordship on 
Prince Ferdinand's success, and I condole with you for 
the King of Prussia's misfortunes. I have not seen 
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Studley Psirk these sixteen years ; when I saw it, art 
had done nature great violence and injury. I heg my 
compliments to Mr. Ly ttelton, and entreat him not to he 
rash, though I allow him to he hold on horsehack ; hut 
he must he careful not to disappoint his friends of the 
great hopes they have of him, hy a five-harred gate or 
a ditch. I beg that your Lordship will not think that 
because I complained you did not write in a month, I 
expect you should write once a week. You have now 
atoned for all omissions, and till you are settled and at 
leisure, may employ Mr. Lyttelton as your secretary. I 
imagine you have frequent accounts of Mrs. Stanley 
from her daughters. 1 flatter myself she is mending. 
Poor Lady Williams is still inconsolable. 

I am, my Lord, 

Yours, &c. 
E. Montagu. 



To the Same. 

September 16th, 
My Lord, 

The last post brought me the agreeable favour of 
your Lordship^s, letter from Inverary. I think the 
Duke of Argyle was in very agreeable circumstances, 
while he was looking on his vast territory and the 
rude magnificences of nature, and at the same time at- 
tending to the conversation of a guest polished by all 
the fine arts of life, and adorned hy every gentle vir- 
tue. As king of the Goth^s"*" I do not so much envy 

"* The reader will recollect the early period at which the«e let- 
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Mm ; a eM climate, rude inhabifants, a soil aiiciiM- 
▼ated, and all the accompaniments of sarage greatness 
may please surly and solitary pride, bat I think his 
Grace of Argyle is much in the right to rule there by 
a viceroy, the greatest part of the year, and enjoy 
the comforts of being a subject of England for the rest. 
I am extremely glad to find your journey has answer- 
ed so well. The natives of those countries do not 
know that their beauties are best understood by per- 
sons of delicacy and refinement. The organs must be 
in perfection to judge of all the tones of a trumpet as 
well as to hear the whisperings of a lute ? I would 
tell these Goths they were fortunate in having an At- 
tic guest. If I were a little younger, I should be ter- 
ribly jealous of the court the northern ladies have paid 
to your son. I imagine my letter would not overtake 
you at Durham, so I shall send it to York. I expect 
your Lordship will be much pleased with the cathe- 
dral ; I have not seen any building of that kind so 
noble. King's College Chapel at Cambridge is per- 
haps more beautiful and elegant, but greatness i^ the 
first merit in this species of architecture. Mr. Burke, 
who makes magnitude the legitimate parent of the 
sublime, would admire it. I shall be glad to hear that 
your Lordship and Mr. Lyttelton like York, to which 
perhaps I am partial as to the place of my nativity. 
One of the strongest pictures in my mind is the funeral 
of a dean of York, which I saw performed witb great 

ters were written, before Scotland had been so much visitedy and 
when the opinions of the barbarism of the Highlanders might be 
more reasonably entertained than at present. 
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tolen^i^tj in the cathedral vben I was aboqt &m y^aii 
old ; whetber the memory of it, addled to the present 
ohjectf, may not have made the place appear th^ 
more awful to me, I do Dot know, but I was never so 
affected by any edifice. I bad a letter the other day 

from Mrs. H , who is now bathing in the sea near 

Exeter. She had been at Portsmouth to see her hus- 
band, and is waiting for his return. Her letter breathes 
nothing but love and rapture. Never was the bene- 
diction better bestowed ; ^he really knows the value 
of a good husband, and she speaks too with great sen- 
sibility of the refined pleasure of giving delight. She 
has none of the doubts and fears of timid love, but en- 
joys a happy consciousness of the power of pleasing, 
and I really believe will celebrate her grand climac- 
teric with a love feast. Good Admiral S — — , haviijig 
by vulgar reckoning considered how many computed 
miles from Hagley to Portsmouth, dissuaded her from 

going thither at Captain H^ 's arrival, by which 

seven golden days were lost ; for till she had a letter 
full of amorous impatience from her deary she did not 
set out. The resentment with which she speaks of 
the AdmiraPs ill council, and the regret she ex- 
presses for those seven days, is remarkable. 1 have 
advised her never on the like occasion to c^U sober 
sixty into her counsels, but to consult the little Loves 
and gay Desires. 1 .bad the pleasure of seeing Miss 
Carter in her way from Bristol Mr. Montagu's health 
being still very unsettled, I do not know whether we 
shall be in town so soon as the .£7th. My sister and 
^hree of my brothers ^re with ipe ; my sister's health 
is but Indifferent. Your Lordship is so good as to en- 
VOL. ui. 17 
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qoire after mine, which, thank God, is as good as I 
could expect. I know, mj Lord,* yoa will rejoice with 
me for Mr. Boscawen's victory, both from public spirit 
and private friendship. I am told that Leicester 
House takes the part of Lord 6. S. As I have seen 
Mr. Legge applauded, addressed, and huzzaed for pa- 
triotism, 1 should not be surprized to see Lord G. S. 
adored for valour, and sprigs of laurel sent him from 
all the cities and boroughs in England. If Mr. Lyttel- 
ion does not write me an account of his pn^ress 
through Scotland, I shall be very jealous lest some 
nymph there, whose face has seen fewer winters, and 
no summer^s sun, has made him inconstant to me. Till 
1 have his letters, I amuse myself with those of Bus- 
bequius, which you were so gfood as to lend me, I am 
much entertained with them, and I shall read Mr. Lyt- 
telton^s with more interest ; but it is strange how the 
habit of considering times and things remote, makes 
one enter into the spirit of a narration. I imagine 
much of this must be wanting to those who are not ac- 
* customed to read, for which reason, whatever is not 
striking must appear to them insipid or impertinent. I 
hope your Lordship found a letter from me at Edin- 
burgh. Our friend Lady Frances Williams is not well 
in health, and her mind is still in a state of g^at de- 
jection ; my greatest hopes of her recovery are found- 
ed in her piety ; wounds like hers religion only can 
cure. Mrs. Stanley is not worse than she was. If we 
do not -go 'to London very soon, perhaps 1 shall take 
a trip to Clewar. My best compUments and wishes at- 
ihnd Mr. Lyttelton, 1 hope yoa will both retani safe 
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and well, that you may long make each other happy^ 
is the most earnest wish, giTO me leave to say, pray* 
er, of 

Yoor Lordship^s, &c. 

£, M05TAGU. 



To Miss Elbcdbeth Carter^ 

I CANNOT help telling my dear Miss Carter that I feel 
great concern at her affliction ; hut I shall not tronhle 
her with the ordinary topics of consolation, for she is 
too well principled in ▼irtne's hook to want any lessons 
of p atien ce, and is on all sahjects and occasions quali- 
fied to teach, not wanting to learn. I know from what 
ycu do, one may learn what shonld he done. That di- 
fine wisdom will instmct and protect you, which yoo 
haire preferred to human doctrines and the Tain boasts 
of proud philosophy. Perhaps no shield but Christian 
fortitude could defend a heart so sensible and tender as 
yours"; he who drew the sting out of death, and robbed^ 
the gnTe of its victory, has greatly mitigated the pangs 
of grief, and sorrows of separation, so that behevers on 
him cannot sorrow as those that have no hope. An 
eternal day is still rising to their hopes, and restoring 
what darkness and night have overcast ; but he has giv- 
en no example of that defiance of sorrow affected by 
men. When he drew near to the sepulchre of a disci- 
ple, he wept. Your grief, dear Madam, cannot be 
blamed. If it is possible you can forget any duty, it 
must be some doty to yourself, therefore excuse me if 
1 urge to you a care of your health on this occasion-^ 
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manage it ad a ^iiblic conceni, ami wbile you fe^ Ibe 
sorrow of separation from a friend) isonsider hoff manj 
in yon would lose the best of friends and the best of 
guides. Your character will win or awe into virtue 
those with whom you form near connexions. God has. 
blessed you with talents which will be useful to thou- 
sands ; to ordinary persons in this world 

« Their time 's a moment, and a point their space," 

but you are qualified to spread a lasting influence. 

We haye not had aby thing from the press this win- 
ter that deserves your attention. If any such thing 
should come forth I will send it to you. There is a 
French book that has made some noise^ called L'Esprit; 
it is written by a French gentleman of fortune and rank ; 
lie is an author of wit ; he tells a good story sometimes, 
and for le petit mot pour rire is admirable, but as a me- 
taphysician, be is contemptible, as ia moralist, execra- 
ble, and I believe you would think a whole quarto too 
much to read for the sake of a few sparkling sentences^ 
«I hare only just begun the book ; if you think it can 
amuse you 1 will send it ; there is really a great deal 
of wit and spirit ; he is always a fool or a wit, a cha- 
racter not uncommon any where, but especially in 
France ; where, if a man wears a /ester^s cap with a 
good grace, he immediately fancies a professor's gown 
would become him ; and from making good puns he falls 
to making bad systems. Oh wits of France, will ye 
never know that ten thousand epigrams tacked together 
will not make a reasonable discourse and logical reason** 
ing ! But what signifies wit or sense in these times, 
when the humour is for aU nations to blow out om 
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anothers brains ! As you love Peace and all her smil- 
iBg train, you will be sorry to hear the^rage of war^ 
possesses this country at present to a high degree-. Mx 
Lord Mayor afltes his custard, the alderman aflter his 
bottle of port^ the common-council man aftep his bowl 
of rum punchy the justice of peace af^er double brewed 
October, all dream of equipments and expeditions. The 
speeches in Parliament have all been exhorting Mr. Pitt 
not to muzzle the dogs of war, and never to accept any 
peace on the terms of restoring Louisbourg. Alderman 
Beckford asserted that we had France under our feet ; 
perhaps he took the idea from^ the champion- of England 
bestriding the dragon at Chariog-eross. Indeed, Mr. 
Alderman, if you can persuade France to lie still, we 
may trample on her at pleasure ; but she will move an 
iOO,000 legs and as many arms before she will suffer it. 
However,, we are told, famine and all the miseries of ' 
poverty there will assist our arms^ Sad auxiliaries! 
God send' us,, and those policy has taught us to call our 
enemies, a good and lasting peace. If you punish my 
fault with a long silence, I dare not complain, if you let 
me hear from you soon, I shall most gratefully acknowl- 
edge the favour. 

I: am, &c. 

E. MollTAGV^ 



To IsrdLyUdUnu 

Saturday Nighti ^« 29rA.. 
Mv LORD^ 

Though I find'your Lordiship and Mr. Lyttellon have 
been naturaliaed in Scotland, yet as you were bc^ia. 

VOL. IIL L7* 
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England and hare a pretty good establisfametit here, I 
will Tentoro to congratulate yon on yoor return to us; 
or, at least, i may congratulate myself and your other 
friends on the eyent. Whether I shall haTe the plea- 
sure of seeing your Lordship before you go to Hagley 
I do not know, as our day for going to town is not fix- 
ed ; but if business should keep you a very few dayt 
longer, 1 believe I may depend on haying that pleasure 
at your return fi'om Mr. Payne's. I am impatient to 
hear your account of Scotland, and also your opinion of 
Mrs. Stanley's health. I hope the wild and sublime 
prospects of Scotland have not spoiled your taste for 
the gentler beauties of Hagley. Though the shade of 
a forest, breezes, from a snow-topped mountain, and the 
dashing of a torrent, may be refreshing in a sultry day, 
or please a traveller by their novelty, yet softer scenes 
and milder air, cultivated lands and the vestiges of men, 
in rural or civil arts, must be more gladsome to the 
lieart, than all savage nature can exhiMt. Mr. Lyttel- 
ton is a charming painter ; his views of Scotland appear 
as the scenes of Salvator Rosa would do, were they 
copied by Claude, whose sweet and lovely imagination 
would throw fine colours over the darkest parts, and 
g^ve grace to the rudest objects. I design, at some 
time, to visit Scotland, but 1 do not expect more plea- 
sure from nature's pencil than I have had from his pen. 
I can trust with equal confidence and delight to all you 
say of him. Pray God preserve you to guide him, and 
preserve him to make you happy ! 1 am not quite sa- 
tisfied, nor quite displeased, with the account your 
Lordship gives of your health : as to mine, which you are 
•o good -as to enquire after, I am very well content with 
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it : I CRD ne^er expect a long ceune of tminterropted 
health, but I am sure my constitution mends very maofa, 
and good spirits more than compensate for its delicacy. 
I am much flattered with your Lordship^s approbation 
of the Cathedral at York. I think we may set King 
Alfred's character and York Cathedral in opposition to 
Athenian legislators and Athenian edifices, and our an- 
cestors will not suffer much by the comparison ; and it 
wonld be decided as party should run, for firm, and 
strong, or beautiful, and polished : as both are perfect 
in their kind, the contention must lie between the merit 
of the particular species of character, or architecture. 
I am afraid I should be a traitor, forget Church and 
King, and vote for Pericles, and Athenian buildings. 

I do not doubt but your Lordship will contrive to see 
Lady Frances Williams before you go to Mr. Payne's ; 
by a letter I had from Mrs. Trevor last post, I find her 
Ladyship is very ill in health as well as spirits : your 
Ceonversation may give her great consolation. Her mind 
is so weakened by this shock that it cannot assist itself 
in finding those religious consolations, which on any 
other occasion would offer themselves to her. To evils 
inflicted by human authority, resignation is sufficient 
obedience ; but to the chastisements of the perfectly 
wise and good Being, we must not only patiently but 
cheerfully submit. 

I beg that you will order Dr. Mousey to send me a 
direction to Mr. Lyttelton's boarding house at Eaton, 
for I cannot suffer his letters to lie unanswered, espe- 
cially as he assures me I am still his flame, after all the 
northern ladies have done to get him from me. As 
joar Loidihip sqrs you shall not be in town iili the 
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meeting of the Parliament, I suppose yon^do not come 
to the birth dajr 

I am, yours, &c. 

E. MoRTAOfU.. 



To tJie 8ame^ 

Oclobtr the 23d; 1759L. 

My Lord, 

I AM afraid your Lordship will think I am very imr 
pertinent to break in upon your business at Hagley with 
a frivolous letter, but when I tell you I. write at the re- 
quest of a friend, I hope it will dispel any frown your 
brow may have contracted, or, at lisast, that I shall not 
be the object of your displeasure, who had not the least 
intention of writing to you to-day. The friend I would 
Intimate, is the person whom I told your Lordship I 
suspected to be the author of a letter lately published :. 
you know the delicacies of their situation, and will not 
wonder they should wish to consult the person in the 
world, of whose wisdom and fidelity they have the 
highest opinion. But the subject on which they would 
consult you, is of too much importance to them to be 
conveyed by the post, so that I was only to tell your 
Lordship that they were in want of your adfice, sgid 
wished you would come to town as early in November 
as you could. I assured them you had. business, in the 
country that could not be neglected, I was answered he 
was not made for the mean occupations of a country gen" 
tlem^n^ and then a long conversation was begun, in which 
the greatest respect and zeal for you was expressyed, and 
OHicb intimated of the high opinion others had of'yoa. 



I wrote a letter to Lady f owtishend to congratulate hex 
on Mr. Townshend's success at Quebec, to which I bai 
the most obliging answer imaginable. It was as affec- 
tionate as to a daughter, and as respectful as to an eitt* 
press. She said her spirits had been so worn out she 
could not recover her dejection, atid begged to see me. 
On Sunday I found her very low spirited still, though 
pleased with the late event. Mr. Charles Townshend 
was exceseively gracious to me, and we talked of th6 
affair of Quebec with the regards due to General Towns- 
hetid. Mr. Wolfe was killed, and General Monckton 
wounded early in the action, so that certainly much oT 
the glory of the day belongs justly to Mr. Townshend. 
But to shew how preccirioQS the affections of the peo- 
ple are, it is not the fashion to give him any share gf 
the honour ; his letter is criticised as if he were a J^ 
cretary and not a General : but most remarkable if Is 
that in the City address, the whole glory is given to 
Mr. Wolfe, without the least mention of the other offi- 
cers : what an opinion does this give one of the wisdom, 
justice, and generosity of the public { The encomiums 
on Mr. Wolfe run very high ; a great action is perform- 
ed, and envy can endure to give praise to a dead man : 
and there was certainly something very captivating in 
his character ; he took the public opinion by a coup de 
main, to which it surrenders more willingly than to a 
regular siege. The people had not time to be tired of 
hearing him called the brave ; he is the subject of all 
people^s praise, and I question whether all the Duke of 
Marlborough^s conquests gained him greater honour^ 
A long series of great actions and merit shewn through 
a long period of t|me, apd on yarioaa occasions, must 



regain a lasting reputation, but in life as in writing, what 
[^ is short but complete bears the character of sublime. 
Our frienci Monsej is gone to Claremont I hear our 
army in Germany is very sickly. I believe I made my 
last visit to Lady Medows this aAernoon f after so long 
an illness she has a very painful exit ; it was fortunate 
for me that she did not ask me to attend her, for though 
I am in as good health and spirits as possible, yet I found 
the object affect my nerves. 

I am, my Lord, &c. &c. 

E. MasTAQV, 
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■k Lord, 



To the Same. 

January IBthy 1760. 



very glad to find that this frost, which might al- 
^* most shiver the oaks of Hagley, does not affect its lord; 
My eyes have at last served me to read the Collec- 
tion of Letters, which have afforded me much enters 
tainment: those from the illustrious I consider as writ- 
ten in their theatrical character, f6r though they are 
written behind the scenes, which gi?es them an air of 
reality, they are made to suit the assumed character. 
Lord B is patriot and philosopher after the man- 
ner of the jincients : his letters bear a consular and stoi- 
cal dignity, and when 1 expect to see them signed Mar- 
cus Cato, or Caius Cassius, he surprizes me with a 
Christian name and modern title. Those of another 
eminent person appear more natural, though perhaps 
they are not more sincere ; but the modes we are used 
to^ by their familiarity appear less constrained'' 9od 
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tificial ) and it id the philosopher only that knows Words 
and phrases are arbitrary things. The vulgar will al- 
ways confound reason and usage, call the usual natural 
and proper, the unusual the contrary ; and I imagine a 
Roman senator would think the speeches of a British 
peer or senator, affected. However your Lordship 
will not wonder that I, who have had but little ac- 
quaintance with the worshipful company of the stoics, 
should call their language bombast. I must observe 
that it does honour to the person to whom these letters 
are addressed, that every correspondent speaks the lan- 
guage of virtue, though the tones are different, as eve- 
ry lover of a virtuous woman accosts her with modesty. 
So we will allow these writers to use the patois of 
Rome, or Paris, as education and study may decide^ 
and I will go on to take notice of one letter, in whliEi 
digpnity, wisdom, and virtue appear, not merely in 
phrase and accent ; they compose the essence as well 
as direct the form of that fine epistle. Your Lordship 
must guess which I mean ; though all the letters in the 
collection may not be important from their subject, or 
agreeable by their manner, I would not wish any of 
them destroyed. They will be of service to the per- 
son to whom they are wrote, perhaps, with their grand 
children ; for one who when young was revered, con- 
halted, and followed, by the eminent and old, cannot, 
flare, when old be slighted or disobeyed by the young ! 
I had the honour of your Lordship^s Letter on Fri- 
•day the eleventh, so it was not delayed. Mrs. Boscawen 
has not had any illness ; the Admiral is gone out in 
qaest of glorious danger, which she bears with the 
courage -of aa EogliAhwoman* 



I caDDOt approve your Lordship's yisiting scheme in 
this cold season, you must make short journeys, for it is 
Tery unpleasant travelling. I will send Mr. Lyttelton 
the gazette extraordinary from Quebec, next post ; it is 
from the Indian savages, and expressed in hieroglyph- 
ics ; it will give him an idea of the expresses sent by 
the Mexicans and Montezuma. I will send him the ex* 
planation with it. I like this manner of writing so welj, 
that I hate Hermes Trismegistus, and all his alphabeti- 
cal posterity for their useless invention of letters. I 
fancy that I, wl^o in the present way of writing bjonder 
round and round about a meaning, should have been a 
very complete orator in the hieroglyphical way. I 
assure your Lordship that my Indian chief gives the 
tdearest account of a battle that ever I read, and if I 
"^BS to study the art military, it must be in this manner. 
Mr. Stewart gave me this curious piece this morning, 
and I could not get it copied to night, but Mr. Lyttelton 
shall have it at Ebbrington. 

Stewart was so amusing and so humble I could not 
scold him. He says he will soon finish the designs he 
promised me. His learning, ingenuity, sagacity, and' 
application are surprizing. Mousey was with me this 
morning in tolerable spirits, but his daughter is still in 
a bad way. Mrs. Pitt and your nephew were with me 
last night, she is much your Lordship^s devoted. Lord 
and Lady Litchfield are in town. I did not-say Lord 
Bath owned, but that he did not stoutly deny, the pam- 
phlet. Mr. Pitt and his party are angry at it, and I 
hear Mr. Horace Walpole has answered it 

I am, my Lord, yours, &c. 

£• Montagu. 
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3b Mrs. Mixdbeth Carter. 

1 HAVE just received my dear Mrs. Carter's letter, 
and am verj happy in her approbation of the Dia- 
logues.* With her encouragement 1 do not know but 
at last I may become an author in form. It enlarges 
the sphere of action, and lengthens the short period of 
human life. To become universal and lasting is an 
ambition which none but great genius's should indulge ; 
but to be read by a (ew^ and for a few years, may be 
aspired to. We see in nature, some birds are destined 
to range the vast regions of the air, others to fly and 
hop near the ground, and pick up the worms. I shall 
think myself happy if I can do any thing towards clear- 
ing society of their lowest and meanest follies. The 
Dialogues, I mean the three worst, have had a more 
favourable reception than I expected. Lord Lyttelton's 
have been admired to the highest degree, which in- 
deed they deserve. I am sensible of the great disad- 
vantage the others have in following them. Mrs. Mo- 
dish is a great favourite with the town, but some ladies 
have tossed up their heads and said it was abominably 
satirical. You will hear from Lambeth how they are 
all approved of. The three last were for some days 
attributed to Mr. Charles Yorke, but alas ! they are 
now mostly given to the true author. Lady F. Wil- 
liams and the author's friends had little doubt. Mrs. 
Donnellan wrote a note insisting to be informed whe« 
ther they were yours or . I got myself pretty 

* Mrs. Montagu wrote ^e three last Dialogues of the Dead, 
publisbod by Lord Lyttelton. 
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well out of the scrape, and feeling they were unworthy 
of yon, I took care to intiaiattt they w6re not of your 
writing. My friendship resisted the temptation of giv- 
ing you the hlame. 1 helieve without telling a direct 
fib I haye puzzled . Donnellan's curiosity. Few have 
had the indelicacy to ask, but several have hinted, and 
I have parried the blow. I have long been sorry tol 
see the best of our sex running continually after public 
spectacles and diversions, to the ruin of their health and 
understandings, and neglect of all domestic duties ; but 
I own the late instance of their going to hear Lord Fer- 
rers's sentence particularly provoked me. The ladles 
crowded to the House of Lords to see a wretch brought 
loaded with crime and shame to the bar, to hear sen- 
tence of a cruel and ignominious death ; which, consi- 
dering only this world, cast shame back on his ances- 
tors, and all his succeeding family. There was in this 
case every thing that could disgrace human nature 
and civil distinctions ; but it was a sight, and in spite of 
all pretences to tenderness and delicacy they went 
adorned with jewels, and laughing and gay, to see their 
fellow creature in the most horrid situation, making a 
sad end of this life, and in fearful expectation of the 
commencement of another. These ladies would be an- 
gry if one could suppose they would delight to see the 
blows and cuts boxers or back-sword champions give 
each other, yet honour, spirit, and courage, animate 
these combatants ; nothing but a crimiaalinsfinaihility, 
the most wicked hardness of heart could support Lord 
Ferrers under his crime and disgrace. Can one won- 
der that mistaken piety can make people spectators of 
the horrors of an auto da Fe, when the love of qiectft* 
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cles can carrj women to see a mnrderer receiTe sen- 
tence ! If I had been one of his jadges I should have 
submitted to the pain of passing sentence ; but if jus- 
tice does not call one to a scene of punishment, what 
could induce one to be present at it ? you will belieye 
Mrs. Modish was there, though she does not men- 
tion it. ' 

Lady Frances Williams and Mrs. Pitt were here last 
night. I have passed this evening alone as quietly as if 
I had been in the country. The bad weather kept me • 
in town. I ask pardon that I have not sent you the 
proposals for Thucydides, you shall have them in my 
next. Pray let me know the sentence of the Academy 
of Sciences at Deal on the Dialogues. Adieu, dear 
Madam, believe me most affectionately and tenderly, 
yours, 

E. Montagu. 

P. S. The Bishop of Elphin has carried his cause in 
our House of Peers, in which charity, equity, and 
Lady Frances Williams, triumph. 



To Lord Lyttdton. 

Sandlefordy the \4th J%dy^ 
My Lord, 

Though I am not easily contented in so delicate a 
concern as a friend^s health, I can with pleasure own 
myself entirely satisfied with the accounts the Dean 
and Miss West have given me of your Lordship^s. I 
went to Ciewar last Friday, and returned to this place 
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on Tuesday, it was not without re^et 1 left Mrs. 
Stanley, for she received and entertained me. with such 
cordial affection, it was not in the power of my humi- 
. " or timidity to make me doubt whether I was wel- 
come. Miss Stanleys were in Hampshire with their 
brother, but I passed my time very agreeably. Mrs. 
Stanley carried me* on Saturday morning to see the 
castle, and in the evening to St. Leonard's Hill. Though 
^ the mistiness of the air obscured the prospect in some 
measure, there was enough to convince me it is one of 
the most charming places in England. The forest 
scenes, added to the views of a rich country, give the 
environs of Windsor a peculiar merit. The following 
evening we went to the Duke's, where I was still 
more delighted, as it is not only august and beautiful, 
but new and extraordinary. Since Moses struck the 
rock in the Desert, there surely has not been such a 
water in a place of that kind ! but bow happened it, 
that an ambitious , princely mind should enrich and 
adorn the sylvan scene, and curiously call forth every 
pastoral beauty, yet neglect the necessary grandeur in 
the building ? This is certainly quite contrary to the 
bias of education and habit. Let us however applaud 
his disposition, if we blame his taste ; for it seems as 
if his Royal Highness loved better the beauties of 
Nature than the pride of Art, and pomp of wealth. 
We were at Lord Harry Beauclerk's on Monday, and 
on Tuesday evening after six o'clock 1 set out for 
Sandleford, and 1 was a spectator of all the beauties of 
a Summer's night. For some time after sunset the 
hemisphere glowed with purple light, then faded to a 
siWer grey, which was bright enough to shew to 
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modest adftHntage' ttie fine conirtry I travelled through ; 
bat, by the time I had passed through Reading, there 
was an absence of light and objects, which prepared 
me well for the magnificent spectacle I was to be enter- 
tained with, when the night began ^^ to hang oqt her 
golden lamps." With great attention I watched the 
rising of every star till the whole heaven glowed with 
living sapphires ; then I chose to consider them no 
longer separately as glowing gems, bat lost myself in 
worlds beyond worlds, and system beyond system ; till 
my mind rose to the great Maker of them ail, who has 
not only given the stapendous laws by which all these 
vast bodies move, but with the same precision has 
appointed the modes and term of existence of the 
smallest animal that inhabits them ; and to the least 
atom that composes these worlds has given its invaria- 
ble properties. I should have trembled at the thought 
of my own littleness when my mind returned home 
from the contemplation of the universe, if I had not 
considered that the same hand that created it, feeds the 
ravens and upholds the sparrow, and has provided as 
infallibly for the preservation of the species of mites, 
as for the conservation of our solar system. I think I 
should ask your Lordship^s pardon for troubling you 
with my Midsummer night's dream ; but I was delighted 
with my evening's journey, and I have not dared to sa}*^ 
so, for the good folks I converse with, care not for any 
of the glittering host of heaven, but the harvest or 
hunter's moon. 1 am rejoiced to hear that your daugh- 
ter will be in town in the winter under such protection 
as Lady Fortescue's. I am in hopes her Ladyship will 
permit me to have the fieasure of BBeing Mim( Lyttelr 
¥0ju m. 18* 
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too pretty often. Mrs. F — 's pique is unaccountable. 
I believe your Lordship is not mistaken in thinking me 
Toid of envy, but it is not by any real or fancied supe- 
riority I have been preserved from it ; touching self- 
examination, I never compare myself with what I 
would, but with what I might be ; and all people have 
80 many faults uncorrected, and so many good qualities 
not improved to their possible perfection, that it is the 
fault of their indolence and pride they are not nearer 
to the excellence they envy. I had a charming letter 
last post from your son. If you let me have the plea- 
sure of hearing how you are amused in your journey, 
please to direct to me at Mrs. Scott^s in Beaufort Square, 
Bath. 1 shall go thither next week. The Dean and 
I were a very happy couple, but as tranquil joys are 
apt to tire, he did not stay quite a week with me. 
The scene you live in, and your occupations are so 
heavenly, I wonder you do not sometimes fancy yourself 
the inhabitant of a better world, dispensing comforts to 
distressed mortals. As you are so happily placed and 
so worthily employed, you must pardon me for wishing 
your Lordship may long continue with us, and I beg 
you will be careful of your health. 

I am, yours, &c. &c. 

£. Montagu. 



To the Same. 

Tunbridgt WeUsy Wednetda^, 1760. 

My Lord, 

I GOT through my journey very well, a-la-mode of 
bar Serene Highness la Princeaie Mousseline la serieuie 
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qui TOjageoit poor lire. The day was gloomy, aord 
the roads were rough, but the author I read had a gay 
and a smooth style, and thanks to it, L arrived without 
being weary ; and after so much exercise felt less lassi- 
tude than in lolling in an easy chair in Hill-street. 
I find this place as vacant as possible, half a dozen 
Jews, and not twice the number of Christian people. 
I had a* good deal of discourse with Mr. Stone after 
chapel, he is glad your Lo|:dship is coming to Tim- 
bridge. Poor Mrs. Stone, between illness and afiQiction, 
is a melancholy object, I remember that after my son 
was dead, I used to envy her fine boy, but not having a 
wicked disposition, did earnestly wish she might not 
lose him. Poor woman ! her felicity liasted longer than 
mine, and so her grief must be greater, but time is a 

sure comforter. — ^ seems miserable here. 

What is beauty and what are graces where there are 
none to admire them ? She wears the crook and shep- 
herdess's habit, J>ut royal robes and a sceptre would 
suit her disposition far better. A beauty and a keeper 
of a toy shop, are always unhappy in an empty season, 
at Tunbridge ;. people who have mere common sense 
and wooden wares to put off, always find those who 
will set a just price and value on their commodities. 
Your Lordship often laments your daughter is not a 
beauty and a genius, because you see beauties and wits 
'^hen they smile ai^d sparkle. But did you know the 
vexations of vanity, and the languors of pride in retire- 
ment, you would thank the gods for not having given 
her too many charms, and too many pretensions to 
admiratioD. I have known very few women in my life 
whom extraofdinery €h«nii8 and accomplishmeDts did 
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not make uobappy. The air, ttien, and conTenaHan 
of my Lady — — — bu brought this very stroi^- 
ly to my miod ; however, I should rather have Idd 
your Lordship where you are to lodge, but I am not 
yet advanced beyond the . preliminaries of the ineg«tia- 
tion. I believe your Lordship most accept «f a house 
on Mount Ephraira, which Lady Pembroke lived in last 
year, for I do not believe 1 can get yen a better. 
Pray persuade my Lord Bath to make haste to Tun- 
bridge; his brother the General is here, but I never 
could perceive even a family Likeness between them, 
80 I do not find the least consolation from that circum- 
stance. I am already the better for fresh air, and do 
not doubt getting a good share of health here. Your 
company, Lord Bath's and Mrs. Carter^ will make me 
happy ; that is a good prospect for some weeks to 
come ; and I have learnt to live du jour la joomee, and 
neither to recal yesterday nor divine what shall be 
to-morrow ; so I have now a greatei sum of pleasure 
by me than I can count. Is not that great, considering 
the poverty of worldly happiness ? 

I am, my Lord, &c. &c. 

£. Montagu. 



To the Same. 



Ttmhridge WeUs, 'Ike 7th ofjJugtuI^ 1760. 
My Lord, 

Ic* I had not been very apprehensive that your Lofd- 
ship was threatened with a severe fit of the rheuma- 
tism, 1 should not so placidly have received.an.accomit 
of your being. ftUil rheumatio^. but one .ahaiB o£«vil 
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lighter than our fears have painted seems a kind of 
blessing. 1 hope Dr. Monsey's medicine will entirely 
cure your complaint. I cannot yet boast of any great 
benefit from the Tunbridge waters, a bad lodging, a 
disagreeable system of life, and a great fright from the 
danger I was in of such an overturn in my coach as 
would probably have been fatal, has kept me much in 
the same state I was in when I came hither. I have 
rested better lately. I do npt, with your Lordship, 
accuse the vivacity of my imagination of this insomnie, 
for I remember, that when my mind was more lively, 
more diligent, incessantly forming landscapes or history 
pieces, real portraits or grotesque forms, it used to 
sleep eight or ten hours without even the visitation of 
a dream, and rose in the ^porning like Aurora, throw-^ 
ing freshness and jo^ on every object, tricked itself 
Out in sunbeams, and set in gay and glowing colours. 
If any person had then advertised for a companion to 
travel through the deserts of Siberia or Africa, I would 
have recommended my imagination to them, as one 
which would shew cities where even a cottage did not 
appear, or, like Moses's wand, would bring a river from 
a rock. It was from this picture-drawing faculty, I 
used to be always amused and gay ; and when first 
fancy began to lose some of its creative powers, it 
retained the complaisance of Hamlet's courtier, and 
could trace a wea^l or an elephant in a shapeless 
cloud, from the least hint that was given it. But from 
a painter this poor mind is sunk into a mere journal 
writer: and barely repeats matter of fact and the event 
of the day, and yet it cannot sleep over the dull story 
in black -md white, as il^did on the gay, illominated, 
fairy tale. 



I do DOt wonder that Lady lincoln^s acquaintance 
should he shockcfd at her death ; it is only while one 
looks at Holbein's picture, that one couples this king 
of terrors with such gay and youthful characters, i 
think Death seems of late to be grown an epicure, and 
to feed on pea-fowl and singing birds ; so that we ordi- 
nary domestic things may hope to be neglected by him. 
1 hear he yet spares the phoenix Coventry, and that 
she is relieved by the breaking of an imposthume. 

I have lived so entirely alone that it has not been 
possible for me to spare my poor eyes ; I have made 
them read many hours every day. 1 got from the 
hook-sellers here a volume of the new translation 
of Sophocles, which I read with great pleasure, or, 
if it be a greater complioMnt to Melpomene, I may 
almost as properly say wiih great pains ; and indeed 
with an interest and eagerness that is not to he de- 
scribed, and which was probably in part owing to 
the veneration to a great name. The CEdipus Colo- 
peus affected me extremely,' and would have done so 
more, if it had not been for the constant presence of 
the chorus ; but the passions are awed aud checked by 
a crowd. I am mpre than ever averse to the chorus, 
because that the translator tells us, the chorusses of 
Sophocles are less alien to the subject of the drama 
than those of any other tragedian ; yet here they hurt 
the interest of it very much. 1 should not be so much 
moved by the tender paternal chiding of Henry the 
Fourth, if his majesty's privy counsellors were all on 
the stage, interrupting his expostulations with his son 
by a fine song on paternal care, and the mischief of 
youthful indiscretion. But after all, 1 envv the Athe- 
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nians an entertainment so noMe in itself, so affecting to 
their state^ so glorious to their country, and so honoura- 
ble to their founder, Theseus. With respect, t^Sopho- 
£les be it spoken, I wish the play had ended with the 
tragical and mystical death of CEdipus. The superna- 
tural circumstances that attend it would have left the 
mind in a state more truly tragic than it is in at the con- 
clusion of his daughter's lamentations ^ which though 
fine and pathetic, are such as might follow on the death of 
any other father. The thunder that comes in as sympho- 
ny to the last act of fated CEdipus, his death so super- 
natural, his body the pledge of empire, and the place of 
his burial unknown to all but Theseus and his succes- 
sors, are circumstances that leave the mind in a very 
peculiar situation, and 1 think I would defy the tragic 
Muse to do any thing greater. I have not seen mj 
opinion authorized by any critic or commentator, but I 
shall know whether it is right or not, when your Lord- 
ship tells me yours. 

I am very happy in being so much in your son's fa- 
vour ; I shall not forfeit my interest by negligence. I 
shall hope to hear sometimes how the Sunning waters 
agree with your Lordship. 

I am, my Lord, yours, &c. 

E. Montagu. 

P. S. How is Lord Egremont ? I hope well enough 
to visit Hagley. 
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From Lord Lytteltan 
To Mrs, MmtagUm 

Hagley Parky Augwi iSdy 1760. 

The last post brought me a letter from the Madoona, 
which made me very happy, by assuring me that her 
health improved every day, and that she was grown fat, 
a very good sign of her being well : but yet my satis- 
faction will not be quite perfect till she has perfect 
good sleep, and I hope her next letter will bring me 
that news. 

I am not surprized at Lord Bath's palpitations ; but 
do not let him judge by them of his health. Your par- 
ties of pleasure with Miss Stanley I much approve. 
Nothing is better for you than idle diversion. I am as 
busy here with my workmen, as I was when chancellor 
of the exchequer, with statesmen, and as much plagued 
with fools and knaves. Tom said to me yesterday, 
" Papa you feel now Vembarras des richesses^'^^ and so I 
do. Among other disappointments, my chairs and ta- 
bles for my drawing room are not yet sent, though they 
were promised a month ago, and having no account of 
them, I very much fear that I shall be forced to open 
my house with one of my principal rooms quite unfur- 
nished. Think, Madam, what a vexation and disgrace 
this must be ! but it shall not break my rest, if in your 
next letter you say you sleep well. I can always be a 
philosopher if you are not sick. Nevertheless, my 



philosophy and jou must allow me to swear a little 
at these things. I think you could not deny it me if 
you were a methodist. C'est un soulagement n^ces- 
.«aire. * 

If you should publish your criticism upon my History, 
you would lose all the fame yon would gain by the pub- 
lication of those you have favoured me with upon So- 
phocles, for which I give you a thousand thanks. I 
thank you too for what you say of my History, for I am 
proud that your judgment can be so blinded by your 
friendship to me. Indeed 1 have always observed that 
true friendship is little more clear-sighted than love, 
though pretended friendship is as sharp in discerning 
defects, quam ant aquila aut serpens Epidaurius^ as Ho-' 
race has said with great truth. Take care. Madonna, 
that you do not lose this letter, for this quotation will 
discover the secret of your understanding Latin. But 
jou may as well own that secret ; for your criticisms 
upon Sophocles will soon lay you under the worse im- 
putation of understanding Greek. It will be in vain 
for you to plead the English Translation ; for nobody 
will believe that without being a mistress of the origi- 
nal language, you could so perfectly judge of that au- 
thor. I admire all you say upon the (Edipus Tyrannus ;* 
but I will own to you, though I think the intrigue of 
that play is the best unfolded of any I ever read, the 
conclusion of it shocks me. To. suppose that heaven 
would inflict all the severity of its vengeance upon a 
man quite unconscious of the guilt of his actions, and 
therefore quite innocent, nay more, deserving all the 

* The Letter aUuded to is mislaid, 
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fanrar of heaven for the purity and tfce virtue €f his in- 
tentions, appears to me the most horrid impiety. But 
this, I own, is the fanlt of the theology of the times, 
and not of the poet. Your ohservations upon the Anti- 
gone charm me. I can add nothing to them, but that 
delicacy of sentiment in the passion of love seems to 
hare been little known to any Greek writers, whom I 
bare read. And 1 think all the passions are better de- 
scribed by them than that, of which one should imagine 
that a people so polite, and endued with so much sen- 
sibility in other respects, must have had the most fine 
and exquisite feelings. What to ascribe this to I can- 
not tell. 

Just before I left Clewar, I was much entertained 
with a new French tragedy, writ by a friend of Helve- 
tius, and dedicated to him. It is an interesting, spirited, 
and well conducted drama : but in order to raise our 
idea of Spartacus, whose name it bears, the author has 
departed from historical truth, with regard to his birth, 
a liberty which 1 think cannot be allowed where the 
facts are so well and generally known. You will be 
pleased with the sentiments he has put into the mouth 
of that x^aptain of gladiators, whom he has made a hero 
fighting for the liberty of mankind, and with those of 
bis mistresli, who loves like a Roman, add yet like a 
woman. Upon the whole, it seems to me, that this 
tragedy would be little inferior to some of the best oif 
Voltaire's, if the writer of it possest the art of Tersifica- 
tion in the same degree of excellence as that grefd 
poet ; but in this he is too deficient. I rejoice to bear 
that your eyes are grown strong again ; but remember 
that they are to be lised with some cauticm, like a limb 



newly set 1 will allow yon to kill with them as mucb 
as you please, (for that they can do without any effort); 
but not to read as much as you please, no, noc even to* 
write. 

My health continues very good. I believe I shall 
soon grow so young again, that there will be some dan- 
ger of love coming upon me, instead of the rheumatism, 
like a thief in the night, and that is a thief from which 
I cannot be delivered by Monsey^s powders. 

Adieu, sweet Madonna ; your boy and the governor 
are both perfectly well, and so is also your friend Mrs. 
Hood, allowing for the absence of her dear, which 
takes from her the relish of health. Why are dears 
ever absent ? It is a wrong thing in the course of this 
world, and will be set right in paradise. 

I am, &c. &c. 

Lyttelton. 



To Lord Lytteltotu 

The 27th of jiuguit. 
Mir Lord, 

If the delays of the workmen occasion your Lord- 
ship some embarrassments, they deliver you from 
others, I should have answered your letter of the 18th 
if I had not waited for some information from Mr. 
Griffith concerning the girandoles, but not hearing 
from him, I had just begun a letter to your Lordship, 
when I was most agreeably interrupted by yours of the 
23d. lam so far from wondering that your Lordship 
U vexed that the chairs and tables for your drawing 
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room are not ready, that I shall think yon outrez the 
stoical philosophy if you do not break Mr. LoTelPs 
head. With all the tenderness of my sex, so sensible 
to vanity and friendship, I enter into your mortifica- 
tion, and as I cannot alleviate my vexation by swear- 
ing, I think I will beg of you to get the governor to 
scalp Mr. Lovell, and send me the spoils of his idle 
head. But if this drawing room should not be com- 
plete, yet great will be the splendour of the day ; and 

I shall envy every guest but Mrs. H , to whom 

music will be discord, mirth impertinence, and pomp 
but a weary show ; depend upon it she had rather 

meet Mr. H. in the worst inn's worst room, and 

dine with him on eggs and bacon, than sit in your Lord- 
ship's saloon at an epicurean feast. 

I have observed your Lordship's directions to be 
idle, an pied de la lettre. I carried Miss Stanley and 
a large party to Coombank, on Saturday. Miss Stanley 
lefl me yesterday morning, and instead of gfoing to the 
ball at night, having af\er long waiting obtained the 
first volume of Sophocles, 1 sat down to read the Phi- 
loctetes and the Ajax. I agree with your Lordship 
entirely, that the misfortunes of (Edipus are the dis- 
grace of the heathen theology ; but I do not wonder 
that those who did not expect a future state, where all 
things should be set right, imagined there was a fate 
that over-ruled the justice of the gods. I should have 
imagined Sophocles had been a priest at Delphos, and 
that he had a mind to keep up the reverence to ora- 
cles and prophecies, and to support them by a belief 
of predestination ; for most of his plays mention some 
oracle ; and (Edipus and Creon are treated as impious 



for their contempt of Tiresias, and it is insinuated tliat^ 
they are punished for it. I will observe to your Lord- 
ship, that though a man appears innocent who has ig^ 
norantly broken a moral law, or civil institution, yet 
we fancy a law of nature, such as a man^s not marrying 
his mother, should be guarded by instinct; and the 
miud can hardly reconcile itself to the disaster ; and the 
ofispring of such a marriage shock one as a kind of 
monsters. However, (Edipus^s punishment of himself 
is treated as an act of passion, by the Chorus, and also 
hy Creon, who upbraids him with it in the (Edipus 
Colonaeus. It is surprising that as Sophocles wrote 
that play under the affliction of his sons' disobedience, 
he should not make (Edipus utter one sentiment that 
bears the mark of paternal affection wounded, but he 
merely resents duty neglected. " II ne s'attendrit 
point sur lui-m^e,'' as King Lear frequently does. 
(Edipus complains more like an offended magistrate 
than an injured father. King Lear has 'dfoiblesse of 
character which makes the tender complaints more 
suitable than they would be to (Edipus ; but they 
would still arise in the breast of every parent, and. 
Shakspeare himself makes Hamlet say, that, if the 
player were in his situation, and had his cause for pas- 
sion, how would he complain, who could lament so for 
Hecuba! yet Shakspeare feels more for Lear than> 
Sophocles did for himself. One canuot judge at this 
distance, whether the opinions of the age, the tempet 
of the man, or the nature of his talents, . governed in ; 
these things. My translator has nd given us any botes- 
of consequence ; I think the best is on the Philbctifrtefs, 
wliere he gives a preference to Thoinson lA nota^ plA- . 
VOL. isu 19* 
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sages relating to the deserted bard; there is both 
candour and taste in the criticism. I believe that for 
the future I shall weep when Greek is imputed to me, 
that I am innocent of the charge, for I grieve, every 
line I read of this noble tragedian, that 1 cannot have 
him in his native spirit; and I lament it the more, 
because 1 know all translators modernize the phrase, 
and bring the dialogue as near as possible to our man- 
ners : indeed phrase is a part of manners, and no tri- 
vial one. I have great suspicion that Hsemon^s expos- 
tulations with his father are soflened by Mr. Franklyn. 
I should certainly taste these plays much more if I was 
a good Grecian, but how much more if I had been an 
old Greek. How must a Theban be affected with the 
representation of (Edipus Tyrannus ! And with what 
veneration must an Athenian, just come perhaps from 
sacrificing in the Temple of Theseus, behold him on 
the stage. They would naturally shrink too with hor- 
ror, on thinking they might heedlessly have trod on 
the very ground where CEdipus died in the superna- 
tural manner related, the circumstances of which had 
so much of sacred horror, as to daunt the mighty soul 
of Theseus ; who though invited to behold (Edipus^s 
death, yet finding the divinity so immediate an actor in 
it, veils his eyes, and falls into prayer with pious re- 
verence. Descriptions of places familiar to us, and 
the catastrophe of our countrymen, must affect us more 
than scenes and persons unknown : and I do not doubt 
but Shakspeare has derived many advantages from 
bringing our Henrys and our Richards on the stage. 
What would Cranmer's prophecy lose related to a 
RuMiaDi though he understood English ! I cannot ap- 
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prove of my admired Sophocles, in his choice of the 
death of Hercules for a play. Poor Hercules appears 
merely the son of Alcmena through the whole piece. 
His servant hrrngs a lie and a mistress from him to 
his wife ; you are informed he had been spinning with 
Omphale, and had afterwards destroyed the parents 
and country of lole, to possess himself of the fair ; after 
the fatal present his complainings are weak and wo- 
manish. In the slave of pleasure and of pain who can 
find the deified Hercules? He seems as faithless to 
virtue, which he had chosen in his youth, as to Be- 
janira. My letter is already so much too long, I will 
not tire your Lordship at present with my opinion of 
Philoctetes. 

There is certain news to-day of the Duke'd being 
struck with the dead palsy ; there will be more sorrow 
for the King, and more crape for his liege subjects ; for 
both which I grieve. I am afraid your Lordship will 
think 1 scrawl worse and worse, but my morning has 
been pretty well consumed. 1 have been at Chapel, at 
a philosophical lecture, and to hear a gentleman play 
on the viol d^amore, and in deep discourse with a Jew 
and a Quaker. I hope your Lordship^s health will not 
sufier from the fatigue of your entertainment ; I am 
perfectly well, and sleep like a dormouse, and my eyes 
are so good that I can almost read my own writing. 
Miss S. Stanley is to come here to-morrow. Ten thou- 
sand thanks for your most charming letters, and believe 
me with the greatest gratitude, and most perfect re- 
gard, 

My Lord, &c. 

EL MoNTAav« 
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Tt^ the Same.. 

My Lobd, 

I FLATTER Bijself that Haglej has been the scene of 
mirth and gaiety, and that health and cheerfulness came 
not as guests but inhabitants into the new house ; but 
I begin to wish the post on Tuesday may assure me I 
have not entertained an idle, though a pleasing dream. 
Mr. Lyttelton did not mention any thing concerning 
your Lordship's state of health, your letter of the 23d 
of August said you were well, but it is long to gi?eyoii 
credit on such a subject so delicate and important till 
the 9th of September. 1 am perfectly well, and with 
great gratitude to these salutary springs, shall tnke "* 
leave of Tunbridge to-morrow se'nnight, the 15th of 
September. 1 shall take but two days rest in London, 
and propose to set out on Thursday the 18th. I hope my 
friends will let me hear from them on Monday the 15th, or 
Wednesday the 18th, that I may set out with spirit. Care 
is too heavy a thing for the rapid conveyance of a post- 
chaise. I would set out with my mind free and lively, 
and then good weather and fine prospects will carry me 
cheerfully to my melancholy abode at Newcastle ; as 
epicureans sung and feasted, and crowned themselves 
with the roses of the spring, though they thought they 
were travelling towards the house of darkness. The 
great Monsey came hither on Friday, and stays till 
Thursday ; he is an excellent piece of Tunbridge ware. 
He is great in the coffee-house, great in the rooms, and 
great on the pantiles. Bucks, divines, misses, and vir- 
tuosi, are all equally agreeable to him. Miss^ Sally Stan- 
ley leaves me on Friday. Ther« is no abatement of 
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Lord Batb'^ passion : and I have had two sides of fbfio' 
paper from the Bishop of London'*^ so affectionate, so 
polite, so hadine, it would surprise you. I answered 
his Lordship^s first letter concerning the Highland 
poems, and with great deference urged the reasons 
which induced me to esteem them genuine. His Lord- 
ship pays great compliment to what I had said on the 
suhject, answers other parts of my letter with spirit and 
gaiety, and at last concludes, thatin spite of 83, without 
a Toice, and with shaking hands, he had endeavoured 
to follow my train of thought, which he should always 
look upon as a very good direction ; but adds his time 
of life called* for other subjects, even the greatest, to 
justify the ways of God to men : and 1 think the para- 
graph implies that he is employed in writing on reli- 
gious subjects. I am called to dinner, so I will length- 
en my letter by enclosinga very curious one from Mon- 
tesquieu to Warburton. I shall be rejoiced to hear that 
the rheumatism has not been at the opening of the ne^ 
house. Did the girandoles arrive ? 

I am, my Lord, &c. 

£. MONTAGV. 



To the Same. 

JfwfcastUf Friday (he IQth of September^ l760i 
Mv LoRD^ 

1 MUST condole with your Lordship on the departure 
of Mr. Rust ; by your description of him, I suspect some 
Muse assumed a human shape, on purpose to reside ior 

• Sherlock. 
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GOgnito at Hagley, in a season of jollity aod la bonae 
chere, when the spiritaal Diae were not inyited, nor 
expected. By the voice, figure, and universality of ti^ 
leats, it is probable it was Apollo himself. But pray 
tell me, who is this soy disant Mr. Rust ? is he a gea- 
tlemaa of fortune who takes his pleasure in the gar- 
dens of Parnassus ? or does he toil in the appropriated 
fields of science as a professor ? 1 imagine, by his not 
being more celebrated, he must be very young. I re- 
joice, that your Lordship has had a companion so wor- 
thy to converse with you, for I often pity your painful 
pre-eminence of talents and knowledge, which makes it 
difficult for my Lord Lyttelton to meet with any one 
capable of bearing a part in the kind of conversation he 
would naturally choose. 1 shall be very glad to see 
Mr. Rust^s translations of £uripides and Sophocles. I 
imagine Mr. Frank lyn^s translation to be like the mask 
taken ofi* a fine face in Plaister of Paris ; in which the 
features of the original are exactly marked, and the air 
of countenance preserved, but many a delicate touch 
and spirited grace is wanting. Such a mask, indeed, iB 
far preferable to a bad picture. Most translators who 
profess to imitate, do in fact only mimic their original ; 
they catch some peculiarity and heighten it to carica- 
tura. When I know that no poet can write in the true 
spirit of Dry den, Cowley, or Shakspeare, though they 
have the use of the same language, I am a little in- 
credulous as to their being able to hit that je ne 
89ai quoi, so delicate, so unreducible to any rule of 
art, in a language of a quite diflferent turn and spirit 
Suppose I were told, there was not a single statuary, 
who could in marble entirely imitate a modern statue 
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^f Sfr. Rysbracb's, bat that an fatradred artists woqH 
readily tmdertake to make an exact likeness of some 
ancient statoe in gold or Parian marble, conid I hope 
with great confidence for the performance of this 
promise? I own 1 was glad Mr. Franklyn under- 
took to imitate Sophocles only in an elegant and 
chaste simplicity. The most flexible mind or body 
can hardly monid itself into the exact form of anoth- 
er, and every attempt towards it will have an air 
of distortion and constraint: I think those writings 
alone, which I conld have known at sight to be trans- 
lations, have been such as have professed to be rather 
imitations than translations, and to follow closer the spi- 
rit, than the letter of the original. What these gentle- 
men commonly call the spirit of their author, is really 
KOtinng but the idiom of his tongue ; whereas if they 
would but consider that the best way to imitate, is to 
write those thongfhts and sentiments in pure, elegant, and 
natural £nglish,which their author wrote in pure,eleg^nt, 
and natural Greek or Latin, the ignorant reader would 
be much obiiged to them. I do not wonder that a per- 
son of Mr. Rust^s taste and learning, should have a su- 
perior admiration of the Greek tragedies. I have not 
seen any thing of the dramatic kind in any language, 
which, take it for all in all, seems to me at all equal to 
Sophocles^s plays, even through the dull medium of 
translation. As the perfection of writing consists not 
80 much in shining passages, as in the total perfection 
of a work, the best and surest applause is the unwea- 
ried attention of the reader. False thouglits and gro- 
tesque ornamentr may ptease and surprise, but it is 
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onlj the just, the nataral, and the proper, that can en- 
gage. The mob, indeed, are attracted bj the exhibi- 
tion of moRSters, prodigies, and foreign rarities ; bat 
the judicious spectator is to be fixed by the regular, 
beautiful, and orderly productions. Your Lordship's 
favourite tragedy of Philoctetes, though it is very bar- 
ren of events, proves itself the master-piece of art, by 
the constant attention it commands. I think if all I 
possess was at the hazard of a trial at law, I should not 
listen to the pleaders with greater attention and inte- 
rest than I did to Neoptolemus, Ulysses, and Philoc- 
tetes, litigating for the arrows. One wonders how it 
will end. The honest, generous, and frank chfiracter 
of Neoptolemus, makes one under little apprehension 
he should use force or fraud, to a miserable man who 
has trusted him. Ulysses has all his wonted subtilty 
and art ; but what is cunning when understood ? trea> 
chery, ill usage, severe suffering, despair, and solitude, 
have rendered Philoctetes suspicious, resentful, and in- 
dexible; his mind, like his cave, is rude, forlorn, and 
almost inaccessible : he will not listen to human coun- 
cils or persuasion. A deity is wanted to untie the 
knot, but Philoctetes, abandoned by all the Gods, will 
obey none of them ; despair is impious. What can be 
done then ? why ! let his hero, his benefactor, his dei- 
fied friend appear ; he comes, unties the knot without 
breaking any of the strong threads of which it was 
composed. That the difficulty and distress arose mere- 
ly from the personal characters of those concerned, 
without any external impediment, and are removed 
without violating those characters, is most singularly 
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benatiful. The tra^dy of Ajax seems to me, to fall 
far short of the other. Ulysses is not there directed by 
Minerva^ but Minerva seems to act by the counsels of 
Ulysses, and divine ivisdom is turned into human cnn-r 
ning. The minute description of Ajax killing and quar- 
tering sheep, is abominable, the. story would pass in 
light narration, as in Homer, but dwelt upon, circum- 
stantiated, and as it were represented, it deviates into 
the comic The behaviour of the Atridce is barbarous 
and brutal ; they act like tyrants over their savage sub- 
jects, not like chiefs of an army of heroes. Though I 
admire Athenian art, 1 have not lost my esteem for the 
native genius of Shakspeare ; he alone, like the dervise 
in the Arabian tales, can throw his soul into the body of 
another man, feel all his sentiments, perform his func- 
tions, and fill his place. Must not one have been in 
King Learns situation, who had injured one daughter, 
and been offended by another, feared the world^s cen- 
sure for imprudent generosity, and dreaded losing all 
the tender pleasures of paternal love, before one could 
have thought of falling on one's knees to one's child, to 
beseech her to be dutiful. How, without having in- 
curred the guilt of murder, did Shakspeare so far feel 
the remorse that attends it, as to know that after hay- 
ing done such an act, when the grooms cry God bless 
us, Macbeth could not say Amen ; and that his crime 
being so recent, that he was scarce acquainted with the 
nature and measure of his offence, he should make him 
ask himself, ^^ wherefore could I not say Amen?'' 
Every passing sentiment is caught by this great ge* 
Dins; every shade of passion, every gradation of 
thought is marked. In the famous soliloquy, ^^ To be 
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t>r not to be?" how Daturalljr do all the qoestioitt 
arise! and how finely are those drcumstaDces set forth 
which are most grievoas to the discontented mind. 
The insolence of office, the rich man^s contumely, the 
law^s delay, the thousand scorns that patient merit 
from the unworthy takes, these are the grievances a 
splenetic mind complains of; it is not the anguish or 
the fear of hodily diseases that prompts the desperate 
hand of self-murder, it is- gloomy pride and discon- 
tent at the offences offered by fellow creatures that 
drives the soul to sullen desperation. When Macbeth 
ii^imates to his wife that he is about something with 
which he will not acquaint her, you see his words 
are full of the dark and bloody purpose of a mididght 
murder, and he considers the night only as an accom- 
plice. How finely does King John prepare us for the 
command he is going to give to Hubert ? My paper 
would not hold all the remarks one might make on 
King Learns addresses to the storm, and his return of 
thought to his daughters, and the workings of a wounded 
mind, till by degrees madness is brought on. In his 
Hamlet, King John, Henry the Fourth, and in all his 
good plays, he makes his person say what one would 
imagine could not occur to any one who was not in their 
very circumstances. I imagine that being an actor 
might a. little assist him in this respect ; the writer puts 
down what he imagines, the actor what he feels, the 
characters and situations are in some degree realised in 
the acting. Had Shakspeare lived in Sophocles' age 
and country, what a writer had he been ! what powers 
had he by nature, and alas ! what deficiences in art ! 
genius alpne cannot attain the perfectioB of compoaition, 
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but it can ** match a grace beyond the reach of art'^ 
I mast observe too, that the moral reflections of Shaks* 
peare are not the cold and formal observations of a spec* 
tator ; but come warm from the heart of the interested 
person. How natural are those made by Wolsej on his 
disgrace t the same things out of the mouth of the Cho- 
rus, would lose much of their force and their grace, 
and wear too great an appearance of common-place ob- 
servations. But 1 ask pardon for troubling your Lord- 
ship with what, if it is just, you must have observed 
before, if it is not, is unworthy of your attention. I am 
actually an inhabitant of Newcastle, and am taking out 
my freedom, not out of a gold box, but by entering into 
all the diversions of the place. I was at a musical en* 
tertainment yesterday morning, at a concert last night,, 
at a musical entertainment this morning. 1 have be- 
spoken a play for to-morrow night, and shall go to a 
ball on choosing a mayor on Monday night. The peo- 
ple are very obliging and desirous to amuse me, and I 
could never understand master Shallow's dignity of be- 
ing very proud and very melancholy, and so I endea- 
vour to seem diverted at least. As I am in good health, 
I could spend my time very happily with my books. 
More leisure and fewer acres had possibly made me 
happier, but my business is to make the best of things 
as they are.. I am not much -alarmed at the report of 
Emin, it may be an old lie or a new one. The Bishop 
of Ossory and Dr. Gregory left us on Monday. My com- 
pliments attend all my friends at Hagley. Your Lord- 
ship will be glad to hear we are to have more Highland 
poetry, 

I am, my Lord, to. to. 

E., MOHTAGU.. 
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P. S. The post which is just come io has broaght me 
a letter from Mrs. Pitt, in which she tells me there is 
news that Mr. Emin is alive and weii. 



To the Same. 

J^tweaslUy Oct. 3, 1760« 
My Lord, 

A LETTER I had the honour to write your Lordship on 
the road would tell you how well 1 endured my journey, 
and I can now add, that a week^s residence in the busy 
smoky town of Newcastle has not impaired the stock of 
health and spirits 1 acquired at Tunbridge. My mind, 
indeed, is no longer sporting in the fairy land of fancy, 
taking flights on Ruggiero's Hippogryph, or making ex- 
cursions to the moon, with the gallant and the gay 
Astolpho. I lament the loss your Lordship has of Mr. 
Meadowcourt; an ingenious mind that is weaned from 
the cares and business of the world, void of envy, void 
of avarice and ambition, makes a sweet companion and 
a faithful friend. 1 imagine Lindridge, hke its master^ 
had a character of elegant simplicity, and that the whole 
brought to one^s mind the golden age, so called because 
there was then no gold. The pleasure one receives 
from persons and places, where art has done no more 
than remove what in uncultivated nature is too rude, is 
very great. But Hagley and Hagley's master, where, 
with every improvement and addition, nothing has been 
vitiated and spoilt, must afford its guests much higher 
satisfaction. I will confess, that I wished very much'to 
have snatched your Lordship for an hour from Hagley, 
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where eVery rill has its course directed In the line ef<' 
beaatj, to the banks of a rude, rough, roaring, boisterous^ 
riYer at Weatherby ; and if I had quel Ippogrifo grande, e^ 
strano augello of my friend Rug^iero^s at con^niand, you 
would have found yourself instantly wafted to the shore 
of the river Wharff, where I should have attended to 
conduct you up a sweet valley in which this river runs 
between rocky banks, whose rugged fronts are adorned 
with oaks, beeches, and ash. Trim art has never 
checked their luxuriance ; some bend their branches 
quite over the river, others grow aslant ; some seem 
entirely to prefer the spray of the river to the dew of. 
the heavens, and from the top of the bank hang perpen- 
dicularly down. The stream is as clear as the finest 
crystal, and where it runs on the pebbles, dimples and 
whispers, but when it meets with rocks, it foams and 
roars, and dashes and froths, with wonderful impetuosi- 
ty ; like the human mind, which in the smooth and. 
even scene of life, is gentle in its looks and its tones, but 
meeting great impediments in its course, frets, storms,, 
and threatens, and we ask ourselves whether it is of 
the same element which just before appeared so soft 
and inviting. My landlord, I found, was a man of taste,, 
and much delighted with my admiration of the river,, 
and he said with an air of disdain, that none of the quali- 
ty (except my Ladyship and the Bishop of Durham) hadi 
even perceived its beauty. 1 observed in my walk a. 
smalt neat house with Venetian windows, advantageous- 
ly placed to command all the objects on the river; and! 
asking my landlord to whom it belonged, be told me he- 
was building it for his own use ; to which i answered,, 
it w^uld be Tery agreeable to his faests to dine there.. 
VOL. uu. 20* 
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He said, indeed, he bad built it with an intention to in- 
habit it whenever he could quit public life. I was di- 
Terted to find the phrase and sentiment of a weary inn- 
keeper answer so eiactly to that of a harassed minister 
of state. But, alas ! thej are both deceived in their 
schemes of repose. The murmuring of a river may 
amuse a man who has been used only to the softer purl- 
ing of a rill, but to him who has been accustomed to 
the racket of business, or the roaring of a torrent, it 
would soon appear very dull. 

I grieved for my friends at Hagley when the weather 
changed. I met with reports of ^^ your great living 
and high renown^' in London, and 1 rejoice much that 
your elegant and polite hospitality has been so well un- 
derstood by those it has entertained. Dr. Gregory came 
hither last night ; he assures me, your Lordship had 
won the hearts of all Scotland in your tour, and gained 
all their admiration by your Dialogues. 

I assure your Lordship, you do me but justice in sup- 
posing 1 prefer wisdom to wit, especially in old people. 
In young persons one fancies wit will ripen into wisdom, 
and one loves the blossoms of the spring as the hopes 
of the fruit of autumn ; but in that season, unless the 
understanding, like the orange tree, bears fruit at the 
same time as blossoms, it falls in our esteem. I revere 
my old prelate as a higher being. There is a characr 
ter I respect above all others, where wit and wisdom 
are equally joined, where there is equal greatness, 
strength, solidity, and elegance of mind ; spirit and ac- 
tivity in business, and yet a delicacy of honour that 
avoids that which can sully the person who is employ- 
e4 U^ it. Where these perfections meet, may they be 
crowi&ed with fortune's fairest gfurlands ! 
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The post has just brought me a letter from Mrs. Pitt. 
She is oow in my house in Hill-street, which I recom- 
mended as the best ready furnished lodgings she could 
find at present. The Bishop of Ossory is just arrived 
at Newcastle, and I expect him every moment. 
I am> my Lord, yours, &c. 

E. MoNTAoy. 



To the Same. 

October the 2I«/. 
My Lord, 

Your Lordship's letter of the 11th gave me many 
pleasures, of which it was not the least to find you speak 
with such sensibility of the charms of your elegant ha- 
bitation. The beauties of a palace are not so enchant- 
ing as those of a warden or park, but they differ only 
as eloquence and poetry do, and who that has fine taste 
does not relish both ? one enjoys with a spirit of enthu- 
siasm a fine park ; imagination assists, fiction embel- 
lishes, and our pleasure is of the poetic kind. The 
charnvs of a fine edifice are more real, more sober, 
more regular ; they always please, but seldom trana<' 
port : in the winter of life and of the year, they are pre- 
ferable ; and the seasons of beth allow more days in 
which we want comfort, than in which we can take 
pleasure. I will not be so rigorous as to condemn even 
the vanity of a fine house, for to a wise man at least, 
not a vanity is given in vain ; your Lordship make.s the 
right use of it to gain the affections of those whom you 
entertain. Long may you adorn, and long may you en- 
joy this fine place \ but alas, much longer will yoa be 



th€ glory of Hagley than the possessor ! Future ages 
will enquire under what oak yon planned year History 
or wrote yonr Monody ? bnt pardon y oar cotemporariiis 
if tbey do not look forward with pleasure, to your post- 
humous fame. I do not know whether my landlord at 
Weatherby might not prefer his valley to Hagley, for 
vacant minds love a spectacle that fills them, but a phi- 
losopher would prefer the more gentle scene, which 
assists bis contemplation, and does not press to be the 
object of it. The raree-shows of nature are rather to 
be viewed sometimes, than to be constantly desired ; be 
assured therefore, my Lord, that 1 am ready to step in- 
to the chariot of Armida, whenever^you send it, though 
it should find me on the banks of the Wharfi, for I should 
willingly change its wild untamed beauties for the 

Culte pianure e delicati colli, 

Cbiare acque, onibrose rive, e prati roolli 

of Hagley. 

Dr. Monsey sent me your Lordship's admirable let- 
ter; the poor Doctor's health and spirits are now very 
uncertain ; 1 have not heard from him for several posts, 
80 I fear he is in low spirits, for when his heart is light, 
his thoughts take wiug to me. 

Your Lordship's account of Miss Lyttelton rejoiced 
me on your account and her's. I congratulate you that 
your son is fit to grace public life, your daughter to 
bless domestic. Your Lordship's forming care will po- 
lish her virtues, till they are smooth and soA, and never 
idly wish to make them bright and dazzling. Extraor- 
dinary talents may make a woman admired, but they 
Will never make her happy. Talents put a man above 
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the world, and in a condition to be feared and worship- 
ped ; a woman that possesses them must be always 
courting the world, and asking pardon, as it were, for 
uncommon excelleoce. I am afraid I shall not get to 
London before the 15th of November, though I shiver 
now at our northern breezes. This town is at present 
verj gay from the races. I am glad Mr. des Champs^s 
translation will soon appear. Mrs. Pitt would leave my 
house, I believe, yesterday. I am very glad it was ser- 
viceable to her; she seems to love me with great sin- 
cerity. I hear Lord Bath says such fine things of me, 
as will make Monsey quite jealous. 

I am, &c. &c. 

£. Montagu^ 



From Lord Lyttelton 
To Mrs. Montagu. 

Haghy Farky October ^thy 1760. 
MiiooNNA, 

The sudden death of the King will make me leave 
this place to-morrow, a week sooner than I had intend- 
ed, aud I propose to be in town on Tuesday or Wed- 
nesday. This is only to notify it to you, for I have not 
a moment to spare. I suppose all things will go on as 
they did for some time in the court aud the nation. 
Certainly it is no season for any great chaoges. As to 
my own sitoatioq, 1 doubt not it will be as it is. The 
Dean received an admirable letter from you last post. 
I have read it over aud over with infiuite pleasure. 
Come well to London, and let the world go as it will. 
Adiea \ jroo shall hear frojn me aj;ain as soon^ as I hare 
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•een my friends in town, and can tell 70a any news. I 
am perfectly well, and eyer, Madam, 

Your most laithfal, 
and obedient humble servant, 

Ltttelton. 

My respectfal compliments to Mr. Montagu. 

Monday morning. I have justTeceived yonr letter of 
the 21st, bat am in too great a hurry to write more at 
present God preserve you, and send you well to 
town. I am sorry you don^t come before the 15tb. 
I feel real grief for the loss of my good master : but I 
hope he is gone to receive an eternal crown, for the 
honesty of his heart, his love of justice and mercy, 
and regard to the rights of the people he governed. 
These are capital virtues in a king, and will cover a 
multitude of fauh». 



To Lord Lyttelton. 

Newcastle^ October 3l9<, 17S0. 

Hy Lord, 

It would be perfect sacrilege and robbiug the mighty 
dead of his due rites, if one began oue's letter with any 
subject but the loss of our sovereign ; on which I con- 
dole with your Lordship, in whom the virtue of patriot^ 
ism, and the antiquated one of loyalty still remain. I 
know you had that veneration for our late king, which 
the justice and prudence of his government so well 
deserved. With him our laws and liberties were safe ; 
be poaaesse4 in a great degree t^e confidence of his 
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people «nd the respect oi foreign gOTeniments ; and • 
certain steadiness of character made him of g^reat con* 
sequence in these unsettled timesi During his long 
reign we ne?er were subject to the insolence and rapa« 
ciousness of fa?ourites, a grievance of all others most 
intolerable, when persons born only one^s equals, shall, 
by the basest means perhaps, possess themselves of all 
the strength of sovereign power, and keep their fellow 
subjects in a dependauce on illegal authority, which 
insults while it subjects, and is more grievous to the 
spirits than even to the fortunes of freebern men. If 
we consider only the evils we have avoided during his 
late majesty ^s reign, we shall find abundant matter of 
gratitude towards him, and respect for his memory. 
His character would not afford subject for epic poetry, 
but will look well in the sober page of history. Con- 
scious, perhaps, of this, he was too little regardful of 
sciences and the fine arts ; he considered common sense 
as his best panegyrist. The monarch whose qualities are 
brilliant enough to entitle him to glory, cultivates the 
love of the Muses, and their handmaid arts, painting, 
sculpture, &c. sensible that they will blazon and adorn his 
fame. I hope our young monarch will copy .his prede-. 
cesser's solid virtues, and if he endeavours to make them 
more brilliant by the help of poetry, eloquence, &c.&c. 
the happiness and glory of Britain will be great. His 
present majesty's religious disposition, and decent moral 
conduct, give us hopes we shall not be plunged into 
not, and lost in debauchery and libertinism, which, if it 
were to take place at court, would soon affect a rich 
and luxurious nation, and the profaneness and immorality 
•of Charles the second^s days, would, ffom the move 
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prosperotiii fttate of the nation at present, be mach cat* 
done. Bat, thank God, there is no room to fear this, 
and jonr Lordship will helieve, that to a woman, good 
morals are the first consideration. 1 do hot pretend to 
jadge when peace is more eligible than war, bat i 
know that at all times, and in all sitaations, virtae is 
preferable to Tice, and piety to impiety, and under a 
religious king we may hope for the assistance and pro« 
tection of God, without which human policy builds only 
on a sandy foundation ; so that with the wisest council, 
the bravest army, and the most powerful fleet, I should 
not hope for any lasting prosperity, if the lAws and 
maj^ty of the King of kingps were to be daily offended 
and affronted. 

I will now thank your Lordship for your letter and 
the Highland compositions. Your remarks go far in 
staggering my faith as to their authenticity. I think 
they convine me the poems cannot be as ancient as 
pretended. It seems to me possible, that some great 
bard might from uncertain and broken tradition, and 
the scattered songs of former bards, form an epic poem, 
which might not agree with history. The pillars in 
the hall of Fingal struck me at first reading ; but I 
imagined they might not refer to polished marbfe 
pillars, but to smooth lime or beech trees, which one 
may suppose to have been used as supporters in very 
rude buildings, and which would look smooth and sUape- 
ly to one not used to polished marble ; and I imagine 
convenience taught the use of such supporters long 
before they were introduced as ornaments. The ar- 
mour of steel could not occur to a poet who lived be- 
fore the use of such armour. It is very strange that 
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any poet who iatended to make hli poems pass as geour 
ioe, should use the uame of Fingal, if no such king is to 
be found. Is it not possible, Fingal might be some 
powerful regent, during whose government there might 
be an invasion ? which invasion, too, might not be a 
general affair sent out by the government of Denmark, 
but, perhaps, only the" gallantry of some adventurers. 
I can imagine, that the darkness of the times might 
cover and obscure many things, but I do not see how 
the poet could find steel armour where it did not exist. 
One should suppose, the subject of these poems was 
previous to any historical accounts, the manners are the 
most savage that is possible, the persons seem to have 
subsisted on hunting and fishing. There is not the 
least allusion to any policy or civil goveniment; in 
such a state there could be no history, but such records 
as these songs, of certain warlike achievements. I 
bear Lord Marchmont says, our old Highland bard is a 
modern gentleman of his acquaintance ; if it b^ so^ we 
have a living poet who may dispute the pass on Pamas- 
8UB with Pindar and the greatest of the ancients, and I 
hoDoar him for carrying the Muses into the country, 
and letting them step msyestic over hills, mountains, and 
rirers, instead of tamely walking in the Park or Picca- 
dilly. The Night Pieces are Tery fine, bat far short, 
I think, of some of the first collection. If Mr. Thomp- 
son were alive, I should suspect they were bi8,«they 
are so much of his turn. The hind who raises her 
head on hearing the wind whistle through the boms of 
tb^ stag, and lies down again and sleeps, puts me nach 
in mind of Mr. Thompson, who never neglected any 
circnmstance be had obter? nd in bis rand wnUes. The 
TOL. m. 81 
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song of the chief differs finely from that of the mere 
hard. I find great difficulty in believiDg or disbelieving 
the authenticity of these poems ; would not a modem 
author have wrought up these fine images with the 
advantages of verse ? would he have sent their skele- 
ton so unclothed and bare into the world ? the Bishop 
of Ossory tells me, Mr. Macpherson receives an j£lOO, 
per annum, subscription, while he stays in the High- 
lands to translate the poems ; if he is writing them, he 
should have a thousand at least. 

I complained in my last of a pain in my face, and I 
grew so ill for want of rest, that 1 sent for our famous 
Dr. Askew, who has given me a medicine which has 
done me great service. 

Dr. Gregory in talking of Mr. Hume, said he had great 
respect for your Lordship. The dialogue of Bayle and 
Locke, could not be agreeable to him. I imagine tlie 
essays your Lordship likes, are on moral and political 
subjects : his metaphysical ones appear to me far finer 
than cobwebs. Dr. Gregory sayit Mr. Hume told him 
he spent an evening with me at Mr. Ramsay^a, and he 
had received very favourable impressions of me, and, I 
find, said much more of me than 1 deserve. The Doc- 
tor told him I was not of his freethinking system, hot 
Mr. Hume thinks that no fault in a woman. 

I agree with your Lordship, that Ajaz's return to 
reason is very fine and affecting to the highest degree, 
and no distress can be greater than his, except that of 
Tecmessa. 

The tetter you inclosed instead of the govenlor^^ 
was part of one I wrote your Lordship ; I would wish 
Mr. Ly ttelloB to eonsider Mn. Vttcavileyi as a proteg^ 
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of the Archbishop of Canterbury's, but I am much 
obliged to his ExcelieDcy for his readiness to oblige 
me. Dr. Mousey is revenging my coquetry with Lord 
Bath, by au assiduous courtship of Miss Talbot, but he 
can no more be untrue to me, than the needle to the 
pole. 

I am, your, &c. &c. 

£. Montagu. 



From Lord Lyttdton to Mrs. Montagu. 

Hill-ttreet, October 31, 1760. 

Madonna, 

According to my promise I now write to you to tell 
you the news of the town ; and it is with great pleasure 
that I can assure you all parties unite in the strongest 
expressions of zeal and affection for our young king, 
and approbation of bis behaviour since his accession. 
He has shewn the most obliging kindness to ali the roy- 
al family, and done every thing that was necessary to 
give his government quiet and unanimity in this diffi- 
cult crisis. 1 have been told of some great and extra- 
ordinary marks of royal virtues in his nature, and royal 
wisdom in his mind, by those who do not flatter. There 
will be no changes in the ministry, and I believe few at 
court. The Duke of Newcastle hesitated some time, 
whether he should undertake his arduous office in a 
new reign, but he has yielded at last to the earnest de- 
sire of the king himself, of the Duke of Cumberland,, 
and of the heads of all parties and factions, even those 
who were formerly most hostile to him. His friend, 
and miae, my Lord Hardwicke, liaa been most gcadooa^ 
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Ij talked to by the king in two or three endiencefl, and 
will, 1 doubt DOt, contioae io the Cabinet Council with 
tbe weight and influence he ought to haye there. All 
things will therefore go smoothlj on, at leaat for some 
time, in our domestic affairs; but our foreign ones are, 
I fear, in such a condition, that the seventeen millioni 
which we are to raise for the 8er?ice of the next year, 
will hardly be able to set them right Whether the 
grand expedition will go on, is matter of doubt. Lord 
George Sackville has been admitted to kiss the king's 
hand, and thus ends my Gazette Extraordinary. As for 
myself, I got well to town on Wednesday night, was at 
court on Thursday morning, was spoke to graciously 
by the king, and am told by every body that 1 grow fat 
So with the good news 1 have told you, I should b^ 
happy enough, if 1 was not so uneasy, aa Monaey has 
made me, about your health. I find by your letter to 
him of the last post, that you are very ill. Yoi| must 
come southwards, or you cannot hope to be well. All 
your friends here wish you in Hill-street, as much fbf 
your sake as their own. i pray God you may be able 
to bear a winter journey after having been so much ia* 
disposed from the inclemency of the weather in the 
month of October. 1 have often told you that you are. 
a mere hot-house plant, fine and rare, but incapable of 
enduring the cold of our climate, if you are not hou$ed 
the first day that the white frosts come in. 

1 found Mrs. Pitt in pretty good health and spirits: 
she is well-housed^ though she has left your palace in 
Hill^treet : 1 don't despair that she may be enabled te 
keep her house warm. 

i send you a packet from Monsey to keep up your 
spirits and amuse your |pains, if they still conUnue* 
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w&icli God forbid. He has delighted me with the sfgfilt 
of some of your lettejra, as much as I can be delighted! 
when I fear yon are ill ; but e? en your wit has not 
power to remove the uneasiness produced by that fear^ 
and much less his, though 1 am charmed with some 
parts of his letters, which are in his best style, as I be* 
lieve you will think when you read them. 

Ncroember 1. Since I wrote what is above j I have 
heard some more news, which I must add to my ga? 
zette. The king has opened his grandfather'^s will in. 
presence of all the royal family, and it is said that the 
Duke of Cumberland is heir to the much greater part 
of what his Majesty had to dispose of, but that is muclt 
less than was supposed. The next best share is the 
Princess Emilia's. The sums are not menlioned. 

Mr. Pitt has just had a new and very extraordinary. 
mark of the affection of the city, in an inscription they. 
have put upon the first stone of the new bridge. I. 
would have sent it you with to day*s paper in which it 
is'printed, but somebody has stolen it out of my room, I. 
believe my brother. You will see it in the next Chro- 
nicle. It speaks of a certain contagion by which gener- 
als, admirals, armies, and fleets,, catch valour and pru- 
dence from him, to the great benefit of our afiairs^ 
Adieu ; I long impatiently to hear you are better, but. 
dare not entertain any confident hope of it. 1 am ever, 
with the most perfect respect and attachment. 

Madam, 
Tonr most obedient 

and obliged humble servant, 

Ltttbltoit,. 

P. S^ My moet respectfol compliments to Mr. Montagu. . 
VOL. m. 8i* 
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From the Samu to ihe Bam^ 

HUl-ttreet, Jfowember 5, Wednesday ni^hi^ 1760. 

• A TBOirsAirD thanks to the g^ood Madonna for her last 
letter, which eased my heart of as much anzietj as 
it almost ever felt for the health of a friend ; and, 
since it has been qaite cured of ambition, that heart 
can hardly know much pleasure or pain hut in its sen* 
sations for those it loves. You ought to value me a 
little on this account : for in the present conjuncture 
there are, 1 believe, few hearts in this state. Private 
friendships are little thought of: all attention now goes 
to political connections. But those connections, God 
be thanked, are not offensive at present, being rather 
made to guard against future hostilities, than to begin 
anj now. So, we shall have peace at home and war 
abroad. 

If I were to write the Historj of my own Times, I 
would transcribe into it your character of the late king, 
and should thereby pay my debt of gratitude to his 
memory. I would only add to it, that it appears by 
seFeral wills he has left, that he never had been such 
a hoahier of treasure as was generally supposed. And 
of what he had saved, this war has consumed so much, 
that he was able to leave no more to his three* sar- 
yiving children than thirty thousand pounds in equal 
proportions, and I have heard that the Duke has given 
up his to his sisters. Princess Emily is come to live 
in my brother^s house, like a private woman. It is 
said that the Princess of Wales will not come to St 
^iiHiftiV The gceat court officen are not yet settled, 
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bat I beliere it is certain that Lord Bute will be coa- 
tinaed Groom of the Stole, and Lord HantingtoD Maa* 
ter of the Horse. It was expected that the latter 
would rather hare been disgraced, than promoted to 
a cabinet office f bat in a private audience he touched 
the^ood-nature of the king, and has the benefit of the 
general disposition of the times, 40 let nobody com* 
plain or be discontented The greatest difficulty it 
bow to find an equivalent for my Lord Gowier. Many 
changes are talked of on that account; but as I under- 
stand that nothjng is fixed, I will not send you con- 
jectures which ^ay be falsified before my letter comet 
to you. The vik imperii is supposed to be in Mr. Pitt 
and the Duke of Newcastle ; and 1 believe that their 
vis unita would b6 too strong for all opposition^ but 
bow long it will continue unita as much as it is now, 
or which of them would be most favoured by a third 
power, if they disagreed, time will shew. 

Mousey has frig^hted you about Emin, as I see by 
your letter to him; but he tells me now that he is 
alive and got hdme to his father, from whence I pre- 
sume he will go to some Indian Nabob or Kaja, and 
then you may have the pleasure of tracing his marches 
on the banks of the Ganges, and over many regions, 
^^ where the gorgeous East showers on her kings bar* 
baric pearls and gold." This is the fittest theatre for 
an adventurous hero to act in of any now in the uni- 
Terse ; and if he is successful, large tribute of those 
pearls and gold will come to you. 1 hope you have 
had my letter from Hagley, upon the death of the king, 
as well as the short one inclosing my brother's about 
Mm. Maoauky. Fray let me bava back the pleat of 
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yont*s I sent instead of that ; for I keep all your let^ 
ten for the henefit of my son. My daughter's genios 
I fear will not enable her to profit much by them-; bat 
your conversation, which you will let down to her 
pitch, may be of great service to her,, and I hope she 
will have it when she comes to town in the spring, as 
you are so kind 1o offer me your assistance in smooth- 
ing and polishing her rustic virtues. It is with the 
mind as with the body : no culture can add an inch to 
its natural heighth, but it may be taught not to stoop be- 
Beath its proper stature, and to be amiable though not 
exalted. 

The picture you have drawn of Hagley in the two 
Knes you cite from Ariosto is so very like, that one 
would think you had taken it upon the spot: only the 
distant mountains give a dignity to the prospect, which 
it would want if ifiey were not added to the soft and 
tweet, scenes, the culte pianure e delicati colli^ &c. 

Your's &c. 

LiTTELTOK. 



From Lord Bathm 
To Mrs. Montagu. 

Wednesday^ 10 o'eloeky Deeembtr^ 1760. 

Madam^ 

I SUPPOSE you intended that I should return you the 
Bishop's letter, which I promise you no body has taken 
any copy of, nor have I done it myself, and I haye 
shewn it but to two persons. 

What a eharming thing it is to be able te write witk^ 
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such viFacity and spirit, at pait fourscore ; and oppress- 
ed as lie says with age and iDfirmities. But strange at 
that may he, I know a more extraordinary thing, and 
that is, of a person near the same age (hat without 
infirmities indeed) that is, at this instant, o?er head and 
ears in love. How does he wish be could write with 
as much spirited Igve to his mistress, as the Bishop 
does with loyalty to his master, with this difference 
only, the one wishes the contention of love may never 
he decided, the other hopes it may be brought to an 
issue as soon as possible, by the only proper means of 
determination ; and let the posterity arising from thence, 
be a proof to future generations, of the ardency of the 
affection, of her 

Most passionate adorer, 

Bath. 



To Lord Bath. 



My LoBD. 

I HAVE sent your Lordship back the Bishop of Lon- 
don's letter, which cannot be more honourably placed 
than in your cabinet. Frota an apprehension that this 
letter may be degraded by appearing in a magazine 
or chroniple, 1 was desirous to communicate it to mj 
friends, under such restraints as would secure me from 
blame in case of such an accident. 

As I do not expect a billet-doux every morning, I wat 
unluckily asleep (observe that I do not say not dream- 
ing of my Lord Bath) when your letter arrived. I cannot 
express bow ^fiiich 1 adafure your I^ordslup^s parod^.of 
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a Bishop's pastoral letter. As I have yet got but half 
way towards the ardours of foarscore, your Lordship 
will not expect 1 should immediately comply with yoof 
proposal ; but if you will be content with a sentimental 
love till I arrive at the tender age of eighty, a person 
and a passion so ripened by time must be very yield- 
ing. And according to the latest reckoning of the 
learned and ingenious Mr. Whiston, the millennium will 
then commence, so that we may have a proper period 
in which to prove our constancy and love ; and, at a 
moderate computation, may produce a thousand of 
those proofs of it which your Lordship seems to think 
the best testimony. I am now very much, but at thq 
commencement of the next century, hope to be entirel^y 

Your's, 

£. MOITTAGU. 

I hope your Lordship will not forget yonr engage- 
ment on Sunday, for 1 have been interrupted in my let* 
ter by a visit from a very pretty man of &ye and twentyi 
whose conversation is so far from the spirit of your 
Lordsbip^s letter, that 1 cannot but be tired of the in- 
sipidity of these young people. 



From Lord Bath to Mrs. Montagtu 

December^ 1760^ 

I HAVE sent you some game, which I hope to partake- 
with you to-morrow. 
lu^deed^ Madam, yoo are too cruel to desire to po8l% 
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pone mj happiness to the beginning of next century. 1 
can die for the lady I love, any day she pleases to 
•command me; but to live forty years for her, is more 
than 1 can promise ; besides, Madam, I would have yoa 
consider, that in all the conquests Love makes, there 
is, on the male side, coostantiy a little pride and vanity; 
do you think that 1 have not something of that kind, in 
the pleasure 1 propose to myself of making Mr. Montagu 
jealous, and of triumphing, and insulting over Dr. Mou- 
sey : and can you, yourself, promise me either of these 
forty years hence ? in conscience, therefore, reduce the 
horrid period of forty years, to twenty at most, and 
tell me in your next. Come twenty years hence, and be 
happy. But all yon promise in your letter is, that the 
beginning of next century perhaps you may begin to 
listen. This is cold proceeding, with an impetuous 
lover of fourscore, who is impatient to convince you 
how much he loves you, and how passionately he is 

Your^s for the remainder of the millennium when- 
ever it begins, 

Bath. 



To Lord Bath. 

Pott eleven^ Saturday mamy 1760-1. 
Mt Lord, 

I THAiTK your Lordship much for your game, and still 
more for your letter ; and 1 can justify that taste upon 
the best principles of epicureanism. 

I really think I cannot be too much upon my g^ard 
against a lover, who at once strikes off twenty years ia 
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kit suit; SQch rehemence nod riolence nlamra me. -Hid 
jroor Lfordsbip he^g^d off the twenty years by five yean 
at a time, I really think yon had prevailed. Yoa say, 
my Lord, that at the end of forty years f promise only 
to listen ; I appeal to yoar own experience, and the 
report of others, whether ever the woman who listened 
to a lover, only listened. However, I forgive your 
Lordship this mistake for the justness with which yoa 
place all pride and vanity in love conquests on the male 
tide ; as to Dr. Monsey, I have reason to hope he has 
already broke his heart. Mr. Montaga lives in that 
state of ignorance from whence arises much of the fe- 
licity of the conjugal state, and i am willing he should 
live till the millennium draws a little nearer. I am 
very sensible that happy period comes nearer every 
day, by the increasing tenderness with which I am, 

My Lord, 

your Lordship^s 
most devoted, 

£. MOATAGV.. 



To Mr$. Vesey. 

I WISH Monsey was hanged, and then embowelled, and 
stuffed with rhubarb. A poor doggerel wit, who has no 
godt for the Epick, is determined to keep away the 
Son of the Song from our Feast of Shells. I am con- 
vinced that your note will bring Ossian himself, and he 
will play upon iEk)lus'6 harp while we are at dinner; 
the vulgar will think it it the wiiMl| bat we thali know 
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it is the bard of Moryen. I could bare made a rbubarb 
tart for Mr. Vesey, and have put a good custard upon 
it, a better preparation than Monsey's, who, in the bit- ' 
terness of his jealousy, has given this untimely dose. I 
depend on seeing my dear Mrs. Vesey, and I hope that 
will break the Doctor^s heart. I know it is Miard 
heart, but it may therefore be the more brittle. It 
would please me as well if he would break his neck, 
and no bard should raise the song on his tomb, but apes 
should grin, and monkeys chatter, and magpies talk, 
and all the half-wits in nature haunt it. His name 
should never be written- but in an anagram or an acros- 
tic, which witlings should whistle through the void bf 
sense and reason till punsters caught the sound. 

Your's, &c. 

£• Montagu. 



From Lord Bath 
To Mrs. Montagu* 

Madam, 

Your eastern lover, (whose letter I enclose,) outdoes 
all us poor European adorers, in flights and lofly ex- 
pressions. He has the son, moon, heaven, and stars, to 
call to his aid, whenever he has a mind to compare you 
to any of them. But we poor humble lovers must be 
content with low descriptions of our passion, by talking 
of flames, darts, and such poor terrestrial allusions. But 
I can by no means allow him the privilege of compar- 
ing you to the King of Prussia. He is the cause of 
murdering thousands and thousands of poor mortals eve- 

roh, ni. 22 
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ly year, perhiipa yon could do aa mach mischief, if yoa 
liad as cruel a heart ; but instead of that, you suffer for 
every body's misfortunes, as well as your own, and no 
friend or acquaintance of yours, can have the headacli, 
or the least pain, that you do not feel it as much as they. 
Tblij^ dear Madam, how grievously a certain person 
must Buffer for the tediousness of the time between tiiis 
and the millennium. Is the Roman Catholic doctrine 
true, that we must remain some time in purgatory, be- 
fore we can get into paradise ? 



To Lard Bath. 



Mr Lord, 

As I never could keep a secret in my life I must have 
leave to tell your Lordship that I rejoice very sincere- 
ly 1^ find your anxieties on account of the expedition 
are at an end. The honour of the enterprize, all the 
praise of noble daring, remains to Lord Pulteney, and 
the danger is removed, so I hope your paternal affec> 
tions are perfectly satisfied and happy. I will now own 
to your Lordship, that 1 have felt a great deal of unea- 
siness for you ever since I heard you were to hazard 
an only son in this expedition, and the more as I think 
your Lordship almost put him under a necessity of 
going into the army ; for having made it in a manner 
impossible for him to equal you in the fame and glory 
of civil life, he was obliged to take the military road to 
honour : as he cpuld not expect so many garlands from 
the hand of Minerva, it was noble in his Lordship to 
inm to the stem igod of war, and seek the glory reaped 



ID the iron harvest of the field. That this affair < eads 
so hoDoarahly and happily gfives great joy to your 
friends ; and as I found you intended going out of town 
for the holidays, I imagined I might not have an op- 
portunity of offering my congratulations, and of as- 
suring your Lordship that I wish every year may end, 
and every new one begin, with some event agreeable 
to your wishes, and that for me, you will do so much 
as to believe no one takes a more sincere joy in your 
happiness than, my Lord, 

Your Lordship's, &g. &c. 

E. Montagu. 

P. S. Letters of congratulation do not require any 
answer, especially such as are wrote by fhose unwor- 
thy persons who have not produced any heroes to fight 
for their country. 



From Lord Bath 
To Mrs. Mmtagu. 

December the 15th, 1760. 
Madam, 

I BEG leave (though you forbid me) to return you ten 
thousand thanks for your kind congratulation to me, on 
the laying aside the intended expedition. Your good- 
ness and great humanity for me, and my son, claims my 
sincerest acknowledgments, and yet I cannot help com- 
plaining of some hard-heartedness another way. How 
can so much tenderness and compassion, subsist at the 
same time, with so much coldness and cruelty, in the 
same breast ? 
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I will own the tralh to you, Madam, that the anxie- 
ties I felt on mj son^s account are noiv pretty well o?er; 
perhaps when a gust of wind has Mown with more vio- 
lence than ordinary. I have felt a pang or so upon his 
account ; but for the dangers he may incur in his profes- 
sion, 1 have laid all those fears aside. When he first stre- 
nuously solicited me for leave to go into the army, then 
I felt all the pains and anxieties that a tender parent could 
suffer ; but when he had extorted my consent from me, 
it was then ridiculous to be tormenting myself with the 
apprehension of dangers his profession must necessarily 
lead him into. If he was to-morrow to go upon the at- 
tack of a counterscarp, 1 should consider it as his duty, 
and be pleased to see the resolution and alacrity with 
which he undertook it, and never think of the dangers 
he run, but please myself with the glory and honour he 
would obtain from his courage. Life in all of us is a 
very precarious and uncertain thing : and how can it 
be risqued by any one, better, than in the service of 
one''s country ? Notwithstanding all the hazards he may 
in his whole life run, I hope, and believe too, he may 
live to be as old as his father, nay, what is more, per- 
haps he may be (like him too) a lover at fourscore; I 
dare say he will not want inclination to be so. Objects 
indeed are not always found capable of kindling a flame 
in an old breast of eighty. There must be many things 
beside beauty to light up such a fire. 1 will not pre- 
tend to enumerate all the accomplishments necessary 
for such a purpose, because I know the description 
might offend you. In your postscript you seem to 
grieve, Madam, that a certain person has not yet pro- 
duced any heroes for the service of their coontry. How 
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ing a certaia offer, for the tedious term of twenty years. 
It is a most terrible time to wait, but God be thanked,, 
a fortnight of the time is now over, for the remsunder 
of it, old Nestor will wait with patience, and be a faith- 
ful, ardent, and: eonstant adorer till the time comes, of 
his being allowed to subscribe himself your happy lo?er,. 

Bath. 



To Mrs. Carter* 



My dear Friend,. 

Before you read the enclosed I advise you to dip* 
your fingers in cold plantain juice, or to draw on a pair 
of gloves made of the fire-defying asbestos, for there 
is so much warmth and flame in the epistle it will oth- 
erwise blister your fingers ends. Our noble friend, 
with a good nature peculiar to himself, is impatient for 
your coming to town, because he thinks we are happy 
when we are together. He asked me often if there 
were no means to be hit upon to bring you to London 
before January. I told his Lordship I feared it was im- 
possible; he pressed again what Ltold you of before, 
and thought of all ex-pedients ; but as I imagined you 
staid on account of your father, I was forced to acqui- 
esce in this long separation. My Lord Bath says he 
thinks he has now found out something that will bring 
jou to us directly, which is, that 1 am to tell you, he 
will be the most ardent, importunate, dangerous lover 
IB the world till yoo come to town, after that ^e w)U 

VOL. in. 22* 
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settle into a rerj sincere friend ; so for conscience 
sake, and my sake, you must come and protect me« I 
find my Lord has told you he spent six days here, the 
only time 1 ever knew him exaggerate an obligation he 
conferred, for indeed he was here only four whole 
days and two half ones. I need not tell you that the 
hours passed as gayly as those Guide has harnessed to 
Aurora's car. Dr. Monsey was in great spirits, his char- 
acter contrasts finely with my Lord Bath's ; bis Lord- 
ship's talents, like colours in the prism, formed of the 
brightest r«iys, are so well arranged, and so happily 
mingled, that though strong and vivid they never pain 
the sight. The Doctor's understanding is like Harle- 
quin's coat, gay, not only from the different colours 
that compose it, but from the heterogeneous jumble in 
which they lie, running at once from black to white, 
from red to blue. I believe the Doctor's mother long- 
ed for a merry Andrew, and marked the child. I think 
I never saw him in such spirits as in this visit ; every 
moment brought forth a new story, in which wit and 
nonsense were so perfectly mixed and incorporated, 
that I defy the best chemist to separate and analyse 
them. 1 am now left to amuse myself for the rest of 
the time we shall spend here, the weather does not 
seem to promise my solitude shall be diversified by 
wandering about the fields and woods, 

Di riposOy e di pace alberghi veri, 

but I am weary enough of the hurly-burly of this world 
to be thankful for a few hours of blank silence and 
quiet, without requiring the voice of Philomel to soothe 
my eari or beautiful scenes to amuse my eyes. I can 
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always catch the notes of the Mantuan swan, or gather 
the flowers of rhetoric which grew on the banks of the 
Tyber, as I sit by my fireside, so for amusements 1 am 
pretty well, but in every other respect I am in a mere 
dream, separated from all my living friends and ac- 
quaintance, and conversing with shadows. If it was in 
my power to be of real use, and exist more substan- 
tially to my poor neighbours, I should not think this 
kind of life much amiss ; though I should still feel very 
sensibly the absence of my dear Mrs. Carter and some 
others, and not the best Oration of Demosthenes, could 
I read him in his native Greek, would make amends to 
me for the loss of my Lord Bath's company, or Lucian's 
Dialogues stand in the place of Monsey's stories ; there 
are some living geniuses of my acquaintance whom I 
read, and some dead authors whom I love. There fs 
requisite a certfSn degree of goodness and benevolence 
in a character however great or ingenious, to make us 
feel a kind of interest without which every thing ap- 
pears faint and languid : where affection is united with 
admiration, and esteem with delight, there the heart 
and head are pleased and conteined,'andone feels a joy 
books cannot communicate. 

I am sorry for your tremors and trepidations, but 
they are mere nervous disorders, and the manuscript 
must be printed ; so, my dear Urania, away with your 
lamentations, sit down, revise, correct, augment, print, 
and publish. I am sure you will have a pleasure in 
communicating the pious, virtuous sentiments that 
breathe in all your verses. My inferior soul will feel a 
joy in your producing such proofs of genius to the 
world ; let it see that all yocir adyaotages are not de- 
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rived from study. The eDvious may any you brougkt 
your wisdom from Athens, your wit is your own. The 
tuneful Nine are not found in a library, thej' inhabit a 
temple of their own : atqui sic a summis hominibuB 
eruditissimisque accepimus, csterarum rerum studiO} 
et doctrina, et prasceptis, et arte constare ; poetam Da- 
tura ipsa valere, et mentis viribus excitari, et quasi 
divino quodam spiritu inflari. To every thing you caa 
say in plain prose^ I shall be unmoved as a rock. Rocks 
themselves have been moved by the strains of Orpheus, 
send me therefore a copy of verses to dissuade me^frora 

the point in question, and I will send you them back 

again to be piinted in the collection. The very best 
of your poetical productions have never been publish- 
ed, they may indeed have been seen by a few in maow- 
script, but the finest things in sheets are soon lost ; 

foliis tanttim nc carmina mauda ; 
Ne turbata volent rapidis ludibria ventts ; 

print them and bind them fast, I beg you. 

I protest you are very cruel to insult me with your 
Greek. Reading Xei^ophon ! happy creature ! very 
many years ago 1 read an Italian translation of Thucy- 
dides, vt^hich 1 much admired ; 1 believe he was dressed 
a la Grecque at least. 1 have since seen him in a good 
genteel French habit, and lastly in the stiflf buckram 
robe of an English pedant. However my countrymeo 
might alter Thucydides, I am sure he did not soften 
him ; the grating of a rusty hinge is melody to the 
falling of his periods. 

I was glad to find by pressing Dr. Monsey to confess 
whether he really had been angry with me, that he 
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laid it to heart we had not taken him into our party 
when we retired after dinner at Mount Ephraim. I 
assured bin) it was not in my power, as Mr. Montagu 
would have thought it an impoiitesse to him. The 
Doctor said he wished to have talked to us on some 
serious subjects : he seems in earnest to follow his 
good purposes, but even his penitential habit must be 
adorned with Harlequin's wooden sword ; if there is 
no mischief left there must be some idle flourishes. 
I ought to have sent my Lord Bath's letter to you by 
Tuesday's post, but many letters and the headach have 
interposed two posts. My Lord Bath is in London, so 
thither you may direct your answer to his letter, and I 
have confessed that I detained it. I must tell you 
MoDsey gave us the second part of Crab on Tuesday, 
he whooped and hallooed when the chaise came to the 
door most unmercifully. The Doctor's may be truly 
called animal spirits ; 1 wish mine were proof against 
the parting and absence of my friends, but they rise 
and fall as reason bids them. When again shall 1 open 
a door with the joy 1 used to do when a certain person 
itood at the keyhole ready to come forth ? The con- 
stant clock strikes eight at the same hour, and 1 say to it, 

Tu torni ben, mr* teco 

Non tornano i sereni 

E fortunati d! delle mie gioje: 

Tu toini ben, tu torni ; 

Ma teco altio non torna, 

Che del perduto mio caro tesoro 

La rimetnbranza niisera e dolente. 

But fie ! January will come. Are you not amazed at 
Mr. P. for throwing up the seals just before the meet- 
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ing of « new parliameDt ? I pitj the young King, whoj 
In th^ season of life made for cheerfulness and most 
exempt from care, has such a weight thrown upon him 
as the gu?emment at present Dangers alarm the ex« 
perienced, but most amaze and terrify the inezpe* 
rienced. I am sorry yon do not ose exercise, 1 hate 
yoor plain-work. 

My dear Madam, 

yours, &c. kc. 

E. MOHTAGU* 



Ih M's. Eli%abcth Carter^ 

Sandlefordy June 23^ 176L 

Dear Madam, 

I TOLD you in my last^ that I was going to take a 
jSight into Berkshire ; and here 1 have been ever since 
Friday evening, leading a pastoral life in the finest 
weather 1 ever iaw. Though the most sage Horace 
says, we change our climate without changing our dis^- 
position, 1 must be of another opinion, for by only the 
difference of latitude and longitude between Hill-street 
and Sandleford, 1 am become one of the most reasona* 
ble, quiet, good kind of country gentlewomen that ever 
was. In the days when misses emploj^ed their crimping 
and wimpling irons upon cheese cakes and tarts, not on 
flounces and furbelows, and matrons used no rouge, but 
a little cochineal to give a fine colour to a dried neat's 
tongue, they could not be further from the temper, 
qualities, and conditions of a fine lady than your humble 
servant at this present writing. My health is muck 
inqpiroved by the country air ; I saanter alt (lay^ aftd 
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when Phoebns sets in the material world, he rises in the 
intellectual ; then I sit down to read what he has 
inspired, and I find the amusements of the day here 
prepare me well for my evening's lecture. At this 
season the whole scenery of the country is poetical^ 
every hill is Parnassus, for there the Muses sit; and 
every stream pours Helicon ; to all indeed is not given 
the poetry of the head, but certainly all feel it at the 
heart, and the pleasures of a fine summer's day give a 
joy more sublime, more elegant, and more harmonious, 
than any thing else ; other pljsasures are plain, domes- 
tic, and prosaic, not so gently flowing, or so sweet. 
. The mention of poetry puts me in mind to tell you I 
am very well satisfied with the share of praise you give 
to Cowley. He had a rich vein of thought, but being 
too ostentaticAis of it, we are disgusted at the proud 
display of his treasures, as at the pomp of a rich man, 
when it goes beyond the bounds modesty 'and a sound 
judgment should set to it. I agree with you that his 
love verses are insufferable ; 1 think you and I, who 
have never been in love, could describe it better, were 
we asked what is it like ? 1 think some of his transla- 
^ tions from Anacreon very pretty, and the verses by the 
God of love in honour of Anacreon are very pretty, 
though a little too long. I think you were too tempe- 
rate in your comrmendations of La Mort d'Abel. I was 
infinitely delighted with it as a work of genius. On 
your recommendation I lent it to my Lord Lyttelton, 
who sent it back with great approbation. But to be 
sincere, !# spite of you both, some silly prejudices 
against the author, and the language the poem was 
originally written in, a little damped my ezpectatiDn, 
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Mid the beginning in which he imitates Milton, with all 
the faintness of reflected beamSf made me advance yerj 
•oberly. But what a feast is the patriarchal dinner ? 
Hoi? sweetlj innocent their manners ! Eve^s horror at 
the first storm, her surprise at Adam^s fastening up the 
mouth of the cave, concern at the first sight of death, 
which is finely supposed to seize a dove, because in that 
animal only could the grief of a surviving friend be 
shewn, with ten thousand other circumstances, in her's 
and Adam^s narration, all so natural and yet so new, that 
I must call Mr. Gesner a poet! A poet should create, 
but he should not make monsters ; I think our author 
has not the sublime, but his genius suits his subject. 
What a noble piety ! what a purity of heart in Abel ! 
and how finely is his character contrasted with Cain^s ! 
AbePs are virtues of disposition and temper in a great 
degree, and so are Cain^s vices, which is rightly ima- 
gined in a state of life where, example and discipline 
could not have so much influence as in larger society 
and more mixed life. Milton^s and Mr. Gesner^s pasto- 
ral scenes are so ennobled and refined by religion, that 
the shepherds and shepherdesses who worship the 
wanton Pan and drunken Silenus make a mean figure 
when compared to them. I agree with you in liking 
Mr. Gesner^s Pastorals extremely, but let him still keep 
to the more than the golden age of the poets. I would 
fain propose to him to take the story of Joseph next. 
He has a fine genius for drama ; the last three books of 
Abel make a noble tragedy. Did not you drop a tear 
at the lamentation of Cain^s children over^^^Ps body ? 
11 ne se reyeillera plus ! 11 ne se reveillera plus ! how 
simple ! how nataral ! how affecting ! What a witchcraA 
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18 there In words ! repeat, il est mort, it Uf nothing ; bitt 
the siinpHcity of the children who had not a name for 
death, and the woi^jds at once signifying the circuril- 
stance, is very touching. 1 desire you wonid permit 
Abel to stay with yon, for if you had been bom at the 
same time 1 should have taken you for twins. I hare 
taken a house at Tunbridge from the 3d of Jqly, and I 
hope my dear friend will be ready to come to mes 

I am, &c. &c. 

£. M. 



To the Same. 



It is an age since I wrote to my dear friend. Tour 
last letter found me in Northumberland so teized with 
the toothach 1 was not able to write. I have been 
since at Lambeth, and Miss Talbot has been at my 
door, but we have not met. My health is very good, 
but my mind has been in an uneasy state for this fortnight 
for Admiral Boscawen, who has had a very bad ferer ; 
he is now, we hope, out of danger ; the letters yester- 
day brought an account of liis amendment. Mrs. Bos- 
eawen^B happiness and the welfare of her children de- 
pend on the Ufe of the Admiral, so you may betiere it 
is a great object to me, and I could not settle ray mind 
to any thing while the alarm was strong. Thani^ God 
we have better hopes than we had ; but It would be 
too much to say he is oat of danger. 

1 suppose yon have some curiosity to know how 
tlungs go OB intlilsBew reign, biit we ate neither of us 

rot. WL ' ■■■ f3 
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fond Df Diee politieal ditcuanoiii, to I will coBtem my* 
^If with saying in general that oar yoong monarch 
gifei OS the fairest hopes of a happy reigo. There k 
•a decency and dignity in his character that could not 
he eipected at his years ^ nuldness and firmness mixed, 
religioos sentiments and a moral condact nnhlemished, 
application to bosiness, affability to every one ; no htm 
to any particalar party or faction, soand and serioii 
good sense in his conyersation, and an eleyation of 
thonght and tenderness of sentiment There hardly 
passes a day in which one does not hear of something 
he has said or done which raises one^s opinion of his 
understanding and heart. Enyy and jealousy take alarm 
at the affection and regard he shews to Lord Bute, but 
in my opinion it does great honour to a young monuch 
to shew more affection to the man who certainly has 
formed his mind and manners, (a thing to be done only 
by grave advice and serious lessons) than to idle and 
gay companions of his own age ; and while we rejoice 
that the King is so happily formed for hb great situa- 
tion, should we repine at any reward the person may 
have who has had so great a share in accomplishing him ? 
By what has appeared in the King's conduct we may see 
the days he passed with Lord Bute were not lost. 1 am 
sure you will be pleased with what the King said upon 
hearing a flattering sermon from Dr. Wilson, one of the 
court chaplains: his Majesty desired the chaplains 
might be told that he came to church to hear God 
praised, not himself. The regards with which his 
Majesty has behaved to all the royal family, shows a 
generous and gentle disposition, and t|ijs whole ^ his 
conduct, that he is what few kings are, a^an^.for 
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though these mighty personages are not agoe-prdofV 
they seldom have those sensations that are felt by peo- 
ple who are not placed in the solitary niche of impe- 
rial power, and rarely do they share human affections 
or feel human ties. I ne?er expected to say so much 
about a king ; 1 respect their office so much I should 
not lo?e to expatiate on their faults, and few give oc- 
casion to enlai^e on their virtues. Thank Heaven 
that ours is not like his brother of Prussia, a hero, a 
wit, and a free-thinker ; for in the disposition of the 
present times, we should soon have seen the whole 
nation roaring blasphemy, firing cannon, and jesting 
away all that is serious, good, and great. Religious as 
this young monarch is, we have reason to hope God 
will protect him from the dangers of his situation, and 
make him the means of bringing back that sense of re- 
ligion and virtue, which has been wearing off for some 
generations. Lady Frances Williams is at Bath, and a 
good deal indisposed -with the spasms in her stomach. 
I long to hear that your health is better. Let me know 
if you want any books to amuse you. 

I am, &c. &c. 

E. MOKTAGU. 



To Mrs. Carter^ 

Septmber the 6ih^ 1761. 

I HAVK three letters of my dear frlend^s unanswered^ 
but will not prodigally spend all the pleasures of reply 
ia one ; so I shall only answer your two 6m thi? pQit«. 
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and reterre the last to another. Hovr taioch I felt joor 
kind disposition to tarn back when yon were on the 
stairs, I cannot express to you in words ; there started 
a tear on reading that paragraph which declared the 
sentiment better. Words serve well for common oc^ 
casions, but there are so many on which they cannot 
explain the movements of the heart, nnd the delicate 
feelings of the soul, that in a Rtate of natural religion 
only, it would have helped to have convinced me of 
oor being to exist in another life, in which we should 
not use an inadequate interpreter of our thoughts, as 
language is. Thought is of the soul, language belongs 
to body ; we shall leave it in the grave with our other 
rags of mortality. My head turns round when I would 
tell you what 1 have been doing since I came to town. 
I have been in so many places, I have seen so many 
people, I have been so idle and so busy, that to explain 
it all would be worse than the fine ladies amusement of 
picking gold and silver lace ; and less would be the 
reward, for they pick out much precious metal ; few 
golden threads could I separate and extract. The 
Destinies will say they spun them off at Tunbridge. If 
they were not deaf, 1 would tell them they twirled their 
distaff with great rapidity there ; now it turns slower 
than the hinder wheel of my Lord Mayor^s state coach« 
I was in great hopes of seeing our Qneen sailing jop 
the Thames with more majesty than Amphitrite ever 
appeared; when, lo! this moruing news is brought 
that her Majesty is landed at Yarmouth. The whole 
town is in a bustle to-night, because she is to arrive to^ 
morrow. I am alone in my dressing room, doubly tast- 
ily ibe joys of ^uiet, by comparing myself with those 



wbo are Id agitation. In my yoathful days of ambition-, -t 
should have liked well enough to ha?e had a share in 
its gfreat pursuits ; and if I: had been married to some 
choice spirit, 1 fear I should h^re rather animated 
than restrained its course, but never could I have made 
any great business of drawing room attendance. I hate 
such pantomime entertainment. If I could weave a 
garland of eternal love and joy for our royal pair, I 
should be very busy. I wish our amiable King all pos- 
sible happiness for his own sake and his people's. The 
character of the queen will have great influence on the 
morals of the people. His Majesty's example must 
have happy consequences on them, and I hope she 
will join with him in making piety and virtue fashions- 
able. 

Mr. Emin intended setting forward for Russia yester- 
day, but by some delays of Lord* Northumberland's, he 
must wait for another ship. Delay throws heroism 
into convulsions, he is uneasy and agitated ; how things 
will end 1 do not know. His intentions are noble, 90 
far is well. I have not told you that my Lord Bath has 
sat twice for his picture, it will be very like him but 
not so handsome ; as long as he lives I shall look on ft 
with pleasure, always with reverence. I went with 
Mrs. Pitt to Lambeth yesterday, and found Miss Talbot 
and Mrs. Talbot very well. 1 propose to go to Langley 
to see Lady Frances Coningsby to-morrow ; she has got 
Lady Essex's children with her, and I understand they 
are to live with her, which makes her. very happy; for 
disappointment in one object only drives people to an*- 
other, which is undoubtedly wisely ordered, that w«? 
may never sink into indolencei and withdraw, froa the 

T4>U UL. 23^ 
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p. S. I hare opened my letter to tell yon the Queen 
ur Dot arrived, and perhaps not landed ; whether she Is 
to be in town to-night 'or not is /i state secret. I was 
prevented going to Langley by bad weather. I am not 
without hopes of still seeing the Queen sail up the silver 
Cydnns» 



To her Husband* 

Tkuridajfi 

Mr DEAREST, 

I was much rejoiced to find from your letter yester* 
day, that you were quite free from complaint. ' I have 
not got any cold or mischief from the coronation : at half 
an hour after four I got into the coach, went by Ful- 
ham to' Lambeth, from whence I crossed the water in a 
boat ivhich landed me at the Cofierer^s office, where 
1 was to see the show. I had a perfect view of the 
procession to and from Westminster to the Abbey, anS 
I must say it rather exceeded my expectation. The 
ladies made a glorious appearance ; wherever there 
was any beauty of countenance, or shape, or air, they 
were all heightened by the dress. Lady Talbot was a 
fine. figure. The King bad all the impressions of de- 
cent satisfaction and good natured joy in his face, look- 
ed about him with great complacency, and tried to make 
himself as visible as he could to the mob, but the cano- 
py carried over his Majesty's head, and the persons 
who carried his train made him not so conspicaoua* 
His behaviour at the Abbey pleased much. It was per- 
fectly dark before the procession returned from the 



Abbey, so we lost the second vievr. I got into a barge, 
and got to the coach which waited at York Buildings, 
and I came home without the least difficalty. Mr. Bo- 
tham and his daughters are just gone. Lord Ljttelton 
was near fainting away just as the procession set oat 
from the Hall, and was obliged to set down to takt 
drops till a chair could be got to carry him home. La- 
dy Albemarle fainted presently after. Lord Grantham 
was ill, but able to go through the ceremony. The 
early hour the peers and peeresses are forced to rise 
at^ the weight of their robes, and all the whole affair is 
fatiguing, but they make a good figure, for there is 
something very majestic in the dress. 

1 believe my Lord Bath will come down to us about 
Wednesday, or perhaps Tuesday. L shall be at Saodle- 
Ibrd on Monday. Mr. de Bussy set out I believe to-day. 
No hopes of a peace. We had a bright sunshine dur- 
ing the procession. Lady Carysfort says she most see 
me, so I must take leave. Ever your's 
* with all gratitude, esteem, 

and s^ectioo^ 

E. MORTAGU. 
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To Mrs* Elixdbcth Carter. 

September^ 176t. 
My DfeAR Friend, 

1 DID not get the least hann from the hurry of the 
coronation, nor any cold on the water. My pleasure 
was imperfect because you did not share it ; if I could 
have imagined it would not have been attended with 
hazard and fatigue I should certain ly^ave importuned 
yon much to be of the party : from selfish motives 
alone I had great reason to wish for you, as the only 
person who would see the ceremony in the same points 
of view as myself. I should choose you as a compan- 
ion equally whether the object to be considered were 
a rising sun, or a young monarch walking to his coro- 
nation. To you and to me these objects are equally a 
matter of calm speculation. % The newspapers will tell 
you enough of the order of the procession, and the 
splendour of the day, but it is impossible to say enough 
of the behaviour of the King. During the procession 
his countenance expressed a benevolent joy in the 
vast concourse of people and their loud acclamations, 
but there was not the least air of pride or insolent ez-i 
ultation. In the religious offices his Majesty behaved 
with the greatest reverence and deepest attention ; he 
pronounced with earnest solemnity his engagement to 
his people, and when he was to receive the sacrament 
he pulled off his crown. How happy that in the day 
of the greatest worldly pomp, and adorned with the 
ensigns of regal power, he should remember his duty 
to the King of kings! Alas! how would but a smile of 
his Majesty make half his subjects for a day forget 
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their Creator, end him whose Idngdom is not of this 
world ! When I consider how Uttle this natioD Beems 
to deserve such a kiog, I am afraid he should he taken 
from us. What felicity may we not hope, if we are 
l^f emed by a sovereign who submits his will to that 
of the Supreme Governor, and takes for rules of his 
conduct those divine laws infinite mercy has given 
weak mortality for its guide ! Many things in the cere- 
monies of the coronation were not well ordered, bat 
there his Majesty shewed presence of mind, a. ready 
memory, and a patient temper. With great propriety 
and good humour he instructed the heralds io their 
office, and the peers in their duty. The people shew- 
ed the most affectionate regard to their Majesties as 
they passed along, and one may truly say when the eye 
saw them it blessed them. I hear the Queen has a 
most amiable disposition, and I believe one may say, 
in vulgar phrase, they will be a happy couple. 

I called on Miss Talbot yesterday, and 1 find she has 
written to you. The Archbishop pleased much in the 
coronation ceremony. I am indeed grieved at the 
heart for Mrs. Chapone. All calamities are light in 
comparison of the loss of what one loves uniquement. 
After that dear object is lost, the glories of the golden 
day are for ever overcast, and there is no tranquillity 
under the silent moon ; the soft and quiet pleasures 
are over, business may employ and diversions amuse 
the mind, but the souPs calm sunshine and the heartfelt 
joy can never be regained. Mrs. Chapone has great 
virtues, and if she has the martyr^s sufferings, will have 
the martyr's reward. 1 begin to think the violence 
parents often do to their children's inclinations, in the 
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affair of marriage, to be in the end very happy for th« 
poor slave tied in involuntary bondage. How easy is 
the task of submitting to the caprices of a master ! In 
comparison of the sorrows of the heart the vexations 
of the mind are nothing. What can pierce the seven- 
fold shield of patience and duty ? but the barbed ar- 
rows of esteem and love if they inflict any wound, it 
mast be terrible : but most terrible it is when by death 
the object of affection is taken away. Compared to 
that, remediless afiSictions, the pangs of jealousy and 
the insults of indifference must be felicity. I had writ- 
ten thus much of my letter before dinner. I have 
since had the pleasure of seeing my Lord Bath, indeed 
he had the goodness to spend the whole evening with 
me. He enquired kindly after you, and wishes for 
your coming to town. I wish you could have seen his 
Lordship to-night, he looks so young and so well it 
would surprise you, better even than at Tunbridge : 
but in spite of these blooming looks, sometimes the 
thought comes across me that he is 77, and then I 
think my Lady Abercom is wiser than we are, who 
makes him of her card party only, we alas, put him 
high in the list of our felicities. I am to set out for San- 
dleford to-morrow morning. My Lord Bath comes to 
us on Thursday. Adieu, my dear friend, let me hear 
from you soon. 

I am, your's, 

E. MomAQV, 
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